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PREFACE 

In ethnology as elsewhere evolutionary theory has been 
running amuck. Customs are described sls if they were living 
species. Illustrations of their different phases are assembled 
from scattered societies and the composite is labeled a life 
history. Culture is treated as an independent growth. 

One can withstand the allurement of making such ethno- 
logical Frankensteins only through realizing that similarities in 
culture point not to the existence of set cultural stages through 
which all societies must pass, but to the homogeneity of 
human mind and its tendency to express itself, given like sur- 
cumstances, in like ways. For example, the custom of widow 
segregation does not always presuppose or inevitably lead 
to that of widow immolation. It may occur in societies which 
have never and probably never will kill off their widows. But 
it does mean that all the societies practicing it entertain 
ideas of death infection. Dedication of women to temple 
service was not always preceded by their bloody sacrifice to 
the gods, but god-given women, dead or alive, are always an 
expression of man's faith in bribery. Married priesthoods 
do not necessarily end in sacerdotal celibacy, nor do temple 
prostitutes have to become nuns; but such changes do imply 
accesses of belief in the efficacy of religious chastity. 

The scientific mind is prone to misinterpret cultural sim- 
ilarities; the popular, cultural dissimilarities, taking dif- 
ferences in culture to mean differences in mind. This fallacy 
comes about merely through failure to push analysis of custom 
far enough back. In one society widows shave their heads or 
scarify themselves; in another they are burned or stabbed 
or strangled to death; in another they live to care tox the 
grave or cherish the memory of the dead; but in all, they do 
what they think the dead would most like. Long before 

vii 
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viii PREFACE 

Tylor formulated the gift theory of sacrifice, it had been 
set forth by Buddhist and Christian devotees. 

"When faith arises in their hearts some give food to those 
worthy of gifts^ and some give clothes^ and some give beddings and 
some give dwellings^ and some give mats or robes^ and some give 
slave girls or slaves^ and some give fields or premises^ and some 
give bipeds or quadrupeds^ and some give a hundred [pieces of 
money] or a thousand or a hundred thousand^ and some give the 
kingdom itself^ and some give away even their own life."^ 

"One vows to offer gold and silver^ vessels for the sanctuary 
when he comes. Another to offer the tithe of his fruits^ another 
of his property^ another the best of his flock^ another consecrates 
his being; and no one is able to vow a great vow to the Lord, but 
he who has offered himself entirely to God."' 

The sacrifice varies; but the god is always to be courted 
with a gift. Sacrifice means communion as well as giving, and 
the self-sacrifice of continence is for still obscure reasons a 
favorite way of getting into touch with the spirits. In one 
society, such ceremonial continence is impressive with ghosts ; 
in another, with gods. Again, and for reasons even more 
obscure, it is magical per se. But be the cult of ghosts, or 
gods, or merely magical, it is a means of reaching the super- 
natural. 

The ethnologist, learned or unlearned, is wise to recognize 
his dependence upon the psychologist. Nor should he rashly 
trespass upon the historian. Free he may be to point out 
the homogeneity of mind, but to trace out the effects of 
specific social contacts is not his work. And so I have been 
discreet enough to confine to a brief note in the appendix 
consideration of the influences of the historical religions upon 
one another.' 

Again and again we shall see differences in the general 

a Ths Questions of King Milinda, IV, 8, 7. 

s Methodius, Discourse V, Ch. I; under the chapter-heading "The offer- 
ing of Chastity a great gift" 
» Note XXXIV. 
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PREFACE ix 

social status of men and women reacting upon their respective 
religious functions. The chattel character of women both 
qualifies them as gifts for the gods and precludes them from 
ascetic habits inconsistent with the rights of their human pro- 
prietors. Men, on the other hand^ may forego proprietorship 
when they like. Ascetics at pleasure, they win out as com- 
municants with the gods. Such economic consideration of 
the function of sex in religion is of course interesting, but, 
after all, it is not very far reaching. The subject is bound to 
remain on the whole enigmatic until we get a theory of the 
physiological relation between sex and religion. Meanwhile 
as much to the point as any modem comment is the view of 
Gregory of Nyssa, that Elias and John would not have 
reached their loftiness of spirit, ^Mf marriage had softened 
them,'* for as *Ve often see water contained in a pipe bursting 
upwards through this constraining force, which will not let it 
leak ; and this, in spite of its natural gravitation : in the same 
way, the mind of man, enclosed in tiie compact channel of 
an habitual continence, and not having any side issues, will 
be raised by virtue of its natural powers of motion to an ex- 
alted love.'** 

Still more enigmatic and waiting on the same theory is the 
striking association between the extremes of phallicism and 
asceticism. Not infrequently they seem to alternate or de- 
velop directly from one another. The phallic goddesses of 
Mexico, Xochiquetzal and Xochitecatl, were differentiated into 
the goddesses of married and of promiscuous love.* Other 
Mexican phallic deities become chaste, and punish sexual of- 
fences.* Among Northern Buddhists, especially in Nepal, a 
kind of worship of the terrific forms of Siva and Durga is in- 
terwoven with the Buddhistic system, and there are Tantric in- 
vocations to Buddhas and Bodhisats and their wivesJ The 
priestesses of Isis were chaste matrons. The priests of the 



*Op. eit, VI, VIL 

sPreuss, p. 162, 

•lb., pp. 152-3, 183. 

T Monier, Williams, IntUtm WUdom, p. 50i; Waddell, pp. 14^. 
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X PREFACE 

mother goddess^ Artemis, Cybele, Rhea, were eunuchs. Her 
priestesses were virgins. She herself was metamorphosed into 
a "Celestial Virgin.''* At Carthage her cult preserved phallic 
rites.^ At Rome it required women to keep themselves chaste 
by turning their husbands and every male kind out of doors.^* 
The Cyprian matrons, more gracious than the Roman, ab- 
sented themselves during the nine nights of her annual island 
feast.** Aphrodite has in her service both chaste priestesses** 
and temple prostitutes. When Rome had relapsed from' an- 
cestral virtue, the Cumaean Sibyl commanded a temple to be 
erected to Venus, the protectress of "beauty, good morals and 
fair fame.'*** To her, Venus Verticordia, a statue was dedi- 
cated by the Roman lady who out of a competition of one hun- 
dred of the city's matrons was deemed the chastest.** A 
statue was also erected to this goddess that she might turn the 
Vestals' hearts from evil on one fearful occasion when the 
priestesses were under suspicion of intrigues. Very often have 
the impassioned words of the Song of Songs been turned to ac- 
count in the Christian ascetic's praise of virginity. 

Then too, periodic ceremonial continence ends, as we shall 
see, again and again, in sexual license. Moreover, once super- 
natural power or status has been reached through chastity, un- 
chastity may be thought of as tolerable or even commendable. 
A certain Mahometan sixteenth century sect held "that a man 
by good works, by fasting and abstinence, may attaine unto 
the nature of an angell, which good works, fastings, etc., doe 
(say they) so purge and free the minde from all contagion 
of eviU, that by no meanes it can sinne any more, though it 
would never so faine. These fellowes indeed in the beginning 
leade a most strict life, and doe even macerate and consume 
themselves with fasting; but afterward they give themselves to 

• Smith, W. Robertson, p. 56. 

• Augustin, The City of Ood, II, 96; Barton, pp. 51, 53. 

10 Plutarch, Roman Questions, 20, 

11 Ovid, Mstamorphosss, X, 431-5. 

12 In Sicyonia. Pausanias, 9, 10, 4. 
IB Ovid, Fasti, IV, 155-9. 

1* Pliny, Natural History, VII, 35; Valerius Maximus, VIII, 15. 
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PREFACE xi 

all licentiousness and pleasure."^'^ Members of the thirteenth 
century Christian sect of Brethren and Sisters of the Free 
Spirit worshipped in nudity, and brethren and sisters, like 
the priests and saMntroductas of the fourth century, slept in 
the same bed, maintaining that modesty and shame betokened 
a sinful nature and teaching that persons in imion with God 
could not sin, do what they might. One of their leaders, Mar- 
garet Porreta, who was burned at Paris in 1810, published a 
book setting forth that the soul which was in love with God 
was free from all laws and might satisfy every natural want 
without guilt** — ^a curious anticipation of the novels of 
Greorge Sand in which ^Vhen a lady wants to change her lover, 
God is always there to facilitate the transfer." Centuries 
before both Frenchwomen, Valentinus preached that "Whoso- 
ever being in this world does not so love a woman as to obtain 
possession of her, is not of the truth, nor shall attain to the 
truth. But whosoever being of this world has intercourse with 
woman, shall not attain to the truth, because he has so acted 
under the power of concupiscence." And his critic, Irenaeus, 
drily adds: "On this account they tell us that it is necessary 
for us whom they call wnimal men, and describe as being of 
the world, to practice continence and good works, . . . 
but that to them who are called Hhe spiritual and perfect' such 
a course of conduct is not at all necessary,"*^ a point of view 
once set forth more poetically and sympathetically by Eu- 
ripides : "In the wildest rite cometh no stain to her whose heart 
is white."" 

If humility is becoming anywhere, it surely befits the con- 
fessional of a preface. And yet I have wished to point out 
the limitations in the scope of the following study not so mudi 
to get personal absolution as to incite to further researdi into 
its subject along other and more rewarding lines. A 
word as to shortcomings in form is also in place. Topics 

IS Leo Africanus, II, 465. 

le Mosheim, (Ed. 1854), II, 353, 413. 

17 Op. eit, I, V3, 4. 

iBBaccha, 11, 317-8. 
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xii PREFACaE 

have been cut short or amplified more according to the degree 
of attention that others have paid them than to the place 
they had a logical right to in the general discussion. The re- 
sult is often a lack of proportion, a lack which will be readily 
forgiven, I trust, by readers who, like myself, have been bored 
more than once by repetition of already recorded ethnological 
data and conclusions. 
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RELIGIOUS CHASTITY 



CHAPTER I 

WIDOW ASCSTICUIC 

It 18 likely that primitive man has always been afraid of 
ghosts^ — at least whenever he thinks about them at all. The 
simplest expression of his fear is running away from the 
corpse. He tends at any rate to be a migratory creature. 
When, however, he begins in general to settle down in the 
world, he doubtlessly feels the awkwardness of such death trips 
and adopts the more convenient plan of removing the corpse 
instead of himself. 

But here he runs a new risk, the danger of ghost-walking. 
Many are the schemes which he works out to stay the im- 
portunate ghost. The corpse is taken out by unfamiliar exits 
or borne to grave or pyre by roundabout ways to baffle the 
ghost in unwelcome attempts to return home.' Stones are 
heaped on corpse or grave to keep him down. Fences too 
high to ^Hake" are put up to keep him in. The corpse itself 
may be nailed or staked down or it may be tied up or muti- 
lated, its thumbs or great toes bound together, its bones 
broken, its sinews cut through, its head cut off. 

Other than merely mechanical means of restraint are also 
in vogue. Recalcitrant ghosts are frightened away by horrid 
noises. They are burned or smoked or pelted or drowned off. 
The habitual sleeping-place of the deceased may be made un- 
tenable even for a ghost. Then with the spread of social 
amenities in general the ghost may be very civilly begged or 

1 Stdnmeti, Entwiekhmg dsr Strafe, I, 377. 

3 Westennarck suggests that the contriving of a norel exit maj be merelj 
an Instance of corpse taboo. (Op. cU., II, 537.) 
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8 RELIGIOUS CHASTITY 

coaxed to betake himself off to his own affairs. An appeal 
is made to his better feelings.* 

The ghost is placated as well as exorcised, for somehow or 
other a belief persists that one cannot get rid of him alto- 
gether, at least not at once. Hence ^^ouming." Naming 
the deceased may be forbidden so as not to anger his ghost, 
although, as Frazer suggests,^ the original idea may have been 
to keep from drawing him back by the power of his name. 
Homonymous persons or places may be renamed. Miscella- 
neous words may be tabooed or even another dialect spoken 
in his honor. Quiet or even utter silence may be ordered. 
Mourners may be called upon to wound or bleed or scarify 
themselves, to cut their hair or let it grow, to neglect or befoul 
their clothes or person, to stain themselves with clay or ashes, 
to wear special badges or clothes,*^ to wail, to fast, to with- 
draw from common occupations and wonted fellowships. 

This mourning is never haphazard. One of the many in- 
teresting facts whjch our comparatively recent study of kin- 
ship organization has disclosed is the careful assignment in 
in ethnic societies of ceremonial rdles to appointed kins- 
men. Each relative by consanguinity or affinity has his or 
her part in every family affair, in ceremonies of birth, naming, 
group initiation, marriage, death. Now, as we might expect, 
although often for unexpected reasons, the widow is very 
generally cast for a foremost part in her husband's death 
rites. Special funeral or mourning duties may fall upon her 
or she may have to carry out the common rites with more 
circumstance or for longer periods than the other mourners. 
We turn to examples. 

Ghost fear is marked among the very primitive negroid 
hordes of Australia, and in their funeral and mourning rites 
the widow plays a notable rdle. Among the Unmatjera and 
Kaitish the deceased's younger brother cuts off her hair, and 

s Frazer, On Certain Burial Customs, p. 65. 

* The PrinUtivs Ghost, p. 111. 

"Many of these customs are the reverse of those of ordinary life, and 
it may well be that they originated as personal disguises to cheat the gulli- 
ble ghost (Fraier, On Certain Burial Customs, p. 7S.) 
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WIDOW ASCETICISM 8 

then bums the cropped hair close to her head with a fire- 
stick. She must also remain dumb until let off, usually months 
later, by the younger brother.* Warramunga widows crop 
their hair short and use only gesture language for twelve 
months.^ Among the Arunta, in order to become conspicuous 
to the ghost* the widow or widows smear hair, face, and 
breast with white pipe-clay. They must remain silent and 
not engage in women's chores until the AraUciUUmcL In this 
ceremony, they make an offering of seed or tubers to the sons 
and younger brothers of the deceased,— a bribe to gain the 
goodwill of the men, especially of the younger brothers. They 
are supposed to be for some time disgruntled with the widow. 
If one met her out in the bush busy with some everyday mat- 
ter, hunting for "yams,*' for example, within a short time of her 
husband's death, he would be quite justified in spearing her. 
At the ceremony of UrpmUctiima or "trampling the twigs on 
the grave," twelve or eighteen months after the death, the 
widow wears a chaplet of small bones, hair, and feathers which 
falls over the face. It is later buried in the grave. She herself 
stands on the grave and rubs off the pipe-clay, showing that 
her mourning is at an end. She may still, if she likes, put 
on "light mourning" by painting a narrow white band on her 
forehead, a hint that she is not anxious to marry at present, 
as she still mourns, thou^ less than before, for the dead.* 
Ethnography can boast of but few such careful studies as 
those to which we have been referring. I venture the sug- 
gestion that the rdle of the widow has been frequently over- 
looked by the old time ethnographer — ^missionary, trader or 
globetrotter. But even in their meandering, halftold stories 
we constantly catch glimpses of the widow, in Australia and 
elsewhere, as the "leading lady."^* 

• Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes, pp. 507, 508. 
T/6., Native Tribes, p. 500. 

• The modem spiritualist also conceives that his ''control*' encounters 
sensory difficulties. 

• 76., pp. 500-7. 

losteinmets points out (EntvyiekUmg der Strafe, I, 986) that mourning 
is peculiarly incumbent upon women and suggests that this sex speciali- 
sation were well worth looking into. 
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4 RELIGIOUS CHASTITY 

The widows of the Nimbalda tribe eat nothing for three 
days/* In Victoria, in the final ceremony at the grave, the 
widow herself cuts off the hair above her forehead, and in a 
frenzy bums her breast, arms, legs, and thighs with the fire- 
sticks, rubbing ashes into her wounds/' On the Narran River 
of New South Wales widows of the Euahlayi tribe whiten 
their faces and plaster their heads with copi for months/* 

To the north of Australia, in the Papuan-peopled islands of 
Torres Straits, widows plaster their bodies with white coral 
mud, 6uid wear frayed sago-palm leaf petticoats and necklaces, 
armlets and leglets of a special design. In the Western 
Islands they mourn only one year, but in the Eastern they 
wear their ^Sveeds'* two or three years, and sometimes until 
remarriage or death. The Western widow was also expected 
not to wash and to leave her hair uncut/* New Guinea 
widows also go imwashed*' and unkempt/* Among the Toaripi 
of the Gulf of Papua they besmear themselves with river mud 
and go naked/^ At Wanigela on the north coast of British 
New Guinea they shave their heads cuid blacken their bodies/' 
In the Bay of Kaimani, Dutch New Guinea, they wear a 
thick veil for a year/* Farther east in San Cristoval, one 
of the Solomon Islands, a Melanesian group, large tassels of 
grey shell ear-rings, shorn hair, and bedaubment with soot and 
ashes are common widowhood tokens. In the Banks' Islands 
the widow foregoes some kind of food, such as yams, for a year 
or less, and wears a rope around her neck,** The Fijian 

11 Taplin, p. 88. 

12 Smyth, I, 104-5. 
i» Parker, p. 98. 

14 B. C. A. B. T. a., V, 962; VI, 153, 158, 160. 

15 Krieger, p. 180. 

i« Hagen, p. 262. In German New Guinea she makes a poodle dog 
fringe of her hair. (76.) In Dutch New Guinea she cuts it (Van Hasselt, 
p. 10.) 

17 Chalmers, p. 330. 

18 Guise, p. 211. 
!• Finsch, p. B2. 

30 Codrington, p. 198. Here, as in the islands of Torres Straits, in 
New Guinea, and San Cristoval, the widower mourns in the same way, 
at least according to the observer, as the widow. Widower mourning. 
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WIDOW ASCETICISM 6 

word for widow points to her unkempt head.** Tonga widows 
dressed in womout mats, the more ragged, the more appro- 
priate.** 

The mourning of the widow in savage Africa is much the 
same as in Oceanica. Among the pure negro Tshi-speaking 
peoples of the Gold Coast she is shut up eight days, neglecting 
her person,** fasting and sitting on the floor in a conventional 
pose.*^ To the east among the Ewes of the Slave Coast, she 
is supposed to stay housed for forty days. Obliged to go out» 
she must hang her head, cast down her eyes, and cross her 
arms over her breast. The forty days up, her relations come 
to cheer her, her head is shaved, and she goes back to her 
normal life.** Among the Matse, a western Ewe tribe, she 
must lie on the same mat her husband died on, and her dress 
must be made out of the same piece as his shroud. Her seat 
is a stone. She may greet no one. Whatever she cooks to 
sell, she must imdervalue.** Among the Yoruba-speaking 
peoples the widows (and daughters) of the deceased have to 
stay in an adjacent room during the three days that a corpse 
lies in state. They are forbidden to wash. They must 
forego all food, at least for the first twenty-four hours ; then 
they usually take what is pressed on them. The widow con- 
tinues to be sequestered and her clothes unwashed for thirty- 

however, is seldom as drcumstantial or exacting as widow mourning. It 
would be interesting to look for a relation between this differentiation 
and the status of women. Even when the conyentionality of mourning is 
the same, the widower is less patient of its restrictions, a fact perhaps 
worthy the notice of students of the psychology of sex — as weU as of 
humorists. 

I find but one exception. It is not unusual for Andaman Island wid- 
owers, even if young, to remain celibate for many years or even until 
death. Widows, on the other hand, usually marry a kinsman of the de- 
ceased after their set mourning year. (Man, pp. 70-1.) 

SI Williams and Calvert, p. 198. 

282 Mariner, I, 893. So did other women mourners. 

>s Kohler suggests (Z. F. V. R,, XII, 95, 393) that this common cere- 
monial neglect of the person is shrewdly meant to disgust the haunting 
spirit of ti^ deceased husband and so drive him off. 

s^Kingsley, Travels in West Africa, p. 516. 

SB Bllis, The Eibe-^peahinff Peoples, p. 160. 

3« Spieth, p. 754. 
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seven days.^^ In the Niger Delta all mourners, but especially 
widows, shave their heads.'* The Ibibio and Efik widows of 
that region are flogged, and have their clothes torn, and their 
faces soiled, a means, they think, of settling old scores and 
of guaranteeing a peaceful future.'* Among the Ba-Fyots 
or Fyorts, a Bantu coast people north of the Congo, the wives 
who are not immolated at the death of a prince go unwashed 
from the time of his death to the memorial feast, one or two 
years later.** As long as the corpse is unburied, they have 
to sleep on the ground, live on roots, and go unbedecked and 
unkempt.*^ Formerly among other Bantu tribes of this coast 
region, widows had to keep naked for months; among some 
inland tribes this custQm still holds.*' Up the Congo, Bay- 
ansi widows are shut up with blackened faces in the house un- 
der which their husband is buried for fifty days.** Farther 
up the river Bangala widows strip themselves and rub dirt 
into their body. ** Among the Caffres of South Africa, the 
widow must stay alone beside a blazing fire for a month.** 
Kidd knew a Caffre widow who had gone unwashed for three 
years.** Bechuana widows live segregated outside the town.** 
Nandi widows discard their ornaments and speak in a whisper 
for a year.** 

Among the Sih^naka of Madagascar, a Negroid and Malay 
cross, the widow of a distinguished man is dressed up in her 
best clothes and silver ornaments on the day of the funeral. 
Relatives then ostentatiously strip them off. They give 
her a coarse cloth, a spoon with a broken handle, and a dish 

27 Ellis, Th4 Yoruba-tp^akii^ Peoples, pp. 156-7, 161. 

MCardi, p. 63. 

*» Leonard, p. 174. 

80 Dennett, Folklore of the Fjort, p. U. 

siBastian, Loango-K^lete, p. 167. 

82 Nassau, p. 2S2. 

88 Johnston, The River Congo, p. 496. 

84 Weeks, p. 445. 

85 Lichtenstein, I, 959. 

88 Kidd, The Beeentiai Kafir, p. 950. 

87 16., p. 959. 

•8 Hollis, pp. 71, 79. ' 
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WIDOW ASCETICISM 7 

with a missing foot. Her hair is dishevelled. She is covered 
up with a coarse mat to remain under in the day-time. For 
a year or ei^t months she may wash only the tips of her 
fingers. She may not speak to anyone coming into the 
house.** She herself is berated and belittled.*^ 

Among the Nishinam of California a devoted widow speaks 
only in a whisper for several months, and sometimes she will 
not speak at all for a year or more.^^ She may neither dance 
nor work. Once an unscrupulous widow went out to gather 
clover before the set mourning period had elapsed. Her 
brother-in-law unfortunately saw her; and, urged on by her 
father-in-law, killed her for the insult to her husband.^^ The 
Maidu widow of northeastern California cut her hair short 
and covered her head, face, neck, and breast with a mixture 
of pine pitch and charcoal. This mess she had to wear 
until it came off of itself, generally not for many months. 
Often a longer period was set and the mixture renewed. Until 
the annual death feast she had to remain indoors during day- 
light, coming out only for a short time after dark.^' Marital' 
ashes mixed with pitch is the mourning ointment of the Cali- 
fomicui Yokaia widow.** The widow of the Salish Lillooets 
of British Coliunbia may eat no fresh food for a year.** 
During the mourning of the Pima widows of Arizona — the 
full period was four years — ^they had to stay at home, leave 
their hair unwashed, and, even in the coldest weather, their 
shoulders bare. Even after women took to wearing the che- 
mise of the whites, in mourning they went back to their 
blankets,*^ — an illustration of the usual conservatism of 
mourners. Widows of the Wete-petou and Sissetou Sioux of 
Dakota cut off a finger joint and hung it on the grave tree. 

<»Sibree, p. 955. 
*o Keller, p. 66. 
41 Powers, p. 327. 
«76., p. 328. 
49 Dixon, p. 24fi. 
44 Powers, p. 164. 

4sTout, 8aU$h and DHU, p. 901. Tlie widower also abstains "for 
some time." (P. 902.) 
4e Russell, p. 195. 
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With other relatives they cut off their hair and hacked them- 
selves with flint.*^ The Chippewa widow must eschew finery 
and wear her hair unkempt.** In Peru, at the time of the 
Spanish Conquest, the widows who were not killed had their 
hair shaved and bewailed the dead for a year. In one place 
they neglected their persons; in another, they wore black 
cloaks and blackened their faces ; in another, they woimd ropes 
of sedge around their heads.** — Scarification, haircutting, 
painting or blackening the body, wearing ragged or dirty 
clothes, and fasting are mourning practices among many other 
North and South American tribes. Definite accounts of them 
we unfortunately lack, but it is probable that widows have al- 
ways carried them out with particular zeal. 

Among the rich natives of the Kahaijan River basin of 
Borneo a bereaved mate is strictly secluded. Often the 
mourner has to remain from three to seven months sitting 
idle on a mat.** St. Joseph's River widows wear a net gar- 
ment until it drops off of itself. They blacken body and face 
with coals, and go unwashed during the whole period of 
mourning.*^ 

Among the Todas, a Dravidian tribe of the Nilgiri 
hills of southern India, widows do not eat rice or drink 
milk. On the day of the week on which the spouse died, only 
an evening meal is eaten.** Among the Toreya fishermen of 
Canara widows are shut indoors for three months; among 
the Mukkuvan fishermen of Malabar, for one year.** The 
sacred texts prescribe a strict form of asceticism for the 
Hindu widow. For a year she is to sleep on the ground. 
She is to forego honey, meat, spirituous liquor, and salt.** 
"At her pleasure let her emaciate her body by (living on) 

47 Yarrow, p. 109. 

48 76., p. 184. 

4» Ciesa, Pt I, Chs. XLI, LXXXIII, C. 

50 Roth, Sarawak and BritUh North Borneo, II, CXCIX. 

Bi Krieger, p. 305. 

•s Rivers, p. 370. This food taboo falls on widowers, too. 

M Thurston, Bthno^raphie Notes in SoiUhem India, p. 168, 163. 

M Baudhdyana, II, », i, 7. 
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WIDOW ASCETICISM 9 

pure flowersj roots, and fruit,'*"* Nor is she to eat more 
than one meal a day."* Nowadays widows and widowed 
fiances still eat only once a day. They fast entirely twice 
a month. They may not eat fish or food prepared outside 
of the house. They may not chew betel.'^ They generally 
wear their hair closely cropped."* In fact, as in Fiji, the 
vernacular for widow means shom-head.^* They must lay 
aside all ornaments and wear only plain clothes.** They may 
not daub their forehead with the much coveted sindur or ver- 
milion.*^ They may take part in no amusements nor attend 
any family festivities. Their presence would be an evil 
omen.*^ 

Chinese widows observe the first degree of mourning or the 
three years' mourning period. They fast, wear coarse clothes, 
and are subject to many privations.** 

With other mourners the Jewish widow rent her garments 
and lived for a week in retreat. Judith, the widow of Man- 
assas, wore sackcloth and fasted and with her maids shut 
herself up for life on the top of her house.** In pre-Moslem 
days the Arabian widow had to live dirty for one year in a 
special tent. At the end of the year she was practically and 
ceremonially purified.** 

With other mourners Greek and Roman widows dressed in 
black. The Greek cut their hair and the Roman laid aside 
their ornaments and tore their clothes.** 

In western civilization asceticism has become unfashionable. 
The discipline of modem life is of another kind. But chance 

BBJfam*, V, 157. 

»• Colcbrooke, p. 136. 

B7 Dubois, J. A. p. 356; Th4 Indian Appeal, Jan. 1909, p. 8. 

««JoUy, p. 70. 

B» Dubois, J. A. pp. 35-6. 

«o Jolly, p. 70; The Indian Appeal, Jan., 1909, p. 8. 

«i Bose, p. SSO. 

«« Dubois, J. A. p. 856. 

«s De Groot, The Beligioue System of China, II, 506. 

^^JudUh, VIII, SS; XVI, 22-3. 

«B Kohler, Neue Beitr&ge zOm lelamrechte, pp. 94-5. 

«• Becker, Chariclee, p. 398; Oalhu, p. 514. 
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vestiges of the asceticism of a past culture do linger on to 
call forth a smile or a protest — ^the Lenten fast, the New 
England conscience, and many mourning observances, among 
others, the widow's veil, surely a no less devout or hardly 
less irksome or unhygienic tribute to the dead than the copi 
cap or urpmilchima chaplet of the Australian widow, or the 
imshom and unwashed head-dress of the Fijian or African. 
We are even tempted to put down as a survival of widow 
taboos the common disposition to carp at ^^heartless" widows 
who wear "smart'' mourning or the timorous sentiment felt 
by conventional persons that makes it seem doubtful manners 
to "talk to a re-married woman at a dinner-party about her 
first husband, especially if one of her subsequent husbands is 
present."*" 

Whether or not religion begins in ghost worship has been 
a moot question. Be one's bias what it may, none will prob- 
ably deny that funeral and mourning rites are one of the 
sources of religious asceticism. Now among religious 
ascetics, as we shall see, the widow commonly plays a con- 
spicuous part. I have been endeavoring to suggest that she 
is in training for it through her ceremonial devotion to the 
conjugal ghost. 

•7 Martin, pp. 71, 75. 
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CHAPTER n 



THE HAUNTED WIDOW 



Exorcism or propitiation is necessary to ward off specific 
outbursts of ghostly malice or to get immunity from a gener- 
alized danger from the dead — from death infection as it has 
been called. The prominence of the widow in fimeral and 
mourning rites is probably due to the idea that because of 
her past intimacies with the deceased she is peculiarly subject 
to this death infection. For self-protection, if for no other 
.reason, she above all others is called upon to make an indubit- 
able show of bereavement. She must also be more scrupu- 
lously disinfected than any other mourner. 

Nor is there any lack of explicit opinion on her liability to 
ghostly contagion, or more commonly speaking, to being 
haunted, particularly under circumstances which might arouse 
ghostly jealousy. If the Unmatjera or Kaitish widow fail to 
keep herself ash-besmeared during the mourning period, the 
conjugal ghost who constantly follows her about ^ will kill her 
and strip her bones. Not till all the flesh has rotted from the 
bones of the corpse, — the spirit is then supposed to return 
to the spirit world, — is the widow handed over to one of the 
yoimger brothers, actual or tribal.^ There is an amusing 
story from Victoria of a dead native bossing his widow's 
second marriage. "An old woman — a widow — ^got up one 
morning, and declared that her deceased husband had ap- 
peared to her in the night, and asked her when she was going 
to get married again. He told her that unless she got mar- 
ried to a certain man of the tribe whom he named he would 
visit her every night."^ Howitt tells how a leading man of 
the Ngarigo was buried at the Snowy River and how the 

1 Spencer & Gillen, Northern Tribes, pp. 507, 506, 509. 

2 Smyth, I, 469. 

11 
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survivors, encamped not far away, were much frightened at 
night by what they took to be his ghost prowling about the 
camp — as one of the men said, "coming after his wife.'** 

In the Eastern Islands of Torres Straits the house of a 
dead man is encircled by posts and ropes to entangle the 
nightwalking ghost and make him stop harassing the widow 
or nearest relative guarding his corpse/ Once when a large 
number of persons were at a ^^lay," the house of a widow 
caught fire. It was believed that the marital ghost was 
angry with the lady for her levity in joining the festivity 
and had therefore committed arson.^ In a funeral rite of 
one of the districts of Mer impersonations of deceased men 
dance around and astride the prostrate women. Intense is 
the excitement of the widow of the man in whose honor the 
"keber'' is held. As the ghost impersonator comes dancing 
astride of her, closely imitating the gait and figure of the 
deceased, she springs from the ground to catch him, but he 
dodges her and skips off into the bush. Then all the credulous 
women wail and cry out to him to return.* The widow of 
Greelvink Bay, Dutch New Guinea, must stay for a time at 
home, for the conjugal ghost has still some kind of a relation 
with her. Should she remarry, her friends in the bridal pro- 
cession drive him off from her with sticks and stones.*^ 
On the death of the foremost chief of the North Melanesian 
Duke of York Island in 1881, his brother appropriated his 
wives ; but the deceased, "evidently not liking the arrange- 
ment," afflicted him with a cold. After a display of furniture 
moving by the ghost in the most approved spiritualistic style, 
the wives left their new husband — for how long a period we 
are not told — ^and then there was household peace.' On 
Ureparapara, one of the Banks' Islands, for the five days before 
the ghost is driven from the house, the widow never leaves the 

«0p. cit., p. 461. 

4/2. a. A. E, T. 8., VI, 148. 

5 /6., VI, 252. 

• 76., VI, 142. 

7 Van Hasselt, pp. 4-5, 10. 

• Danks, pp. 355-6. 
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marriage bed except upon necessity; and even then she puts 
a cocoa-nut in her place.* In Savage Island or Niu^, the 
marital ghost appears to be most exceptionally welcome. Op- 
pressed widows call upon him at his grave for help.^^ 

After her sequestration, the Tshi widow is taken to the 
shore and all her clothes are thrown into the surf. Until then 
the spirit of the deceased is supposed to hang about his wives 
and his house. Therefore on their way to the shore, the widow's 
relatives sing out aloud to the ghost to leave her.^^ Long ago 
the widow was more drastically purged. All the women 
mourners walked into the water navel deep and threw water 
in one another's faces,^' to the shrieks and howls of other 
women standing on the shore; but the widow was wholly sub- 
merged and, lying on her back, was washed all over.^' ' Should 
the widow remarry before this ceremony or, according to Ellis, 
before sacrificing to the tutelary god of the family, the marital 
ghost would play the mischief with husband number two.^^ 
The Fcuiti widow is still ducked.^* A widow was thor- 
oughly disinfected, too, at Agweh. At the end of six 
months' stay in her husband's death chamber, she washes, 
shaves her hair, pares her nails, and puts on clean clothes. 
The old clothes, the hair, and the nail parings are burned— 
fortunately. Formerly she also underwent a fairly painful 

• Codrington, p. 970. Cp. p. 409. 

10 Thomson, /. A. L, XXXI, 139. 

11 Kingsley, TravU m We$t Africa, p. 516. 

12 Water and fire are the most common purificator7 media. They were 
originally, perhaps, merely physical barriers against the dead. (Praser, 
The Primitive Ohost, p. 114.) 

IS Barbot, p. S83. In Australia, on the Narran, the widow is disin- 
fected in a somewhat like way. For three nights she sleeps beside a 
smouldering smoke. Then she and her sisters, who might also have been 
her husband's wives, we recollect, are chased down to the creek. There 
a fire has been built The widow g^abs a piece of smoking brush, puts 
it imder her arm, and jumps into the creek. She drinks some of the be- 
smoked water and comes out for another smoking over the fire. (Parker, 
p. 93.) 

i« Ellis, The T9hi'8p$aking People; p. 24S; Kingsley, Travels in West 
Africa, p. 516. 

IB Ffoulkes, p. 158. 
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kind of fumigation over a fire strewn with red pepper/' 
The Matse believe that if a widow ignores the taboos of 
mourning, Aho, the spirit of mourning, will haunt her or 
waste her away. It is likely that originally it was the spirit 
of her dead husband who chastised the sinner/^ Among the 
Fangs of French Congo, between the Ogowe and Gaboon 
Rivers, when widows go out of mourning, they pass through 
a fire, are flagellated, and have their hair shaved/* In Mat- 
amba, a district back of the Loanda Coast, widows** believed 
that their husbands' ghost clung to them, particularly if their 
conjugal relations were close. Accordingly, as soon as their 
husbands died, they hastened to a stream or pond, to be tied 
with cords by a priest and ducked several times in the water, 
in order to drown off the souls of their husbands and preclude 
their untimely visits. All widows did not undergo this purg- 
ing bath at once. Some feigned satisfaction in harboring 
the spirit of the deceased in their breast. Some, on the 
other hand, alleging that their chest was too narrow for a com- 
fortable lodgment for both their husbands and themselves, 
threw themselves in the water and ran about like mad women, 
(riere we have a picture of perhaps the earliest form 
of "possession.") Cavazzi adds with dry humor: "The 
Portuguese cure female slaves who are subject to this mal- 
ady with a stick."^® Among the Yao of East Central Africa, 
if a dead man wants to frighten his wife, he haunts her as a 
serpent.^* Troublesome spirits are familiar to the Ama- 
Zulus, a Bantu tribe of South Africa. They most 
commonly haunt widows who have remarried, even if they 
remarry their brother-in-law, in many other places a com- 
promise apparently to the taste of the deceased. If the f aith- 

i« Ellis, Th0 ElbeSpeakmff Peoples, p. 160. 

17 Spieth, p. 754. 

18 Bennett, p. 78. In a discussion of this paper, Mr. Crooke suggested 
that on the analogy of like rites in India and elsewhere the object was to 
free the woman from the clinging marital ghost (/. A, I,, XXIX, 97.) 

19 According to Bastian (8an Salvador, pp. 100-1) those who have not 
sacrificed themselves together with the funeral slaves. 

20 Cavazri, I, 404-8. 

2iMacdonald, J., p. 114. Cp. Hobley, p. 339. 
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less woman becomes pregnant, the haunting spirit forces her 
to miscarry. If she is living unmarried with another man 
to the neglect of her children, the ghost besets her and asks : 
•*With whom have you left my children? What are you going 
to do here? Gro back to my children. If you do not, I will 
kill you." Sometimes this worrying marital ghost can be laid ; 
but sometimes it harasses the woman into returning to the 
dead man's viUage. "It is said the children's father brought 
her back again."^* She never remarries, — a rationalistic 
anticipation perhaps of that custom of life-long widowhood 
which in other communities we shall see institutionalized. 

Once a Koksoak Eskimo of Hudson Bay fell violently ill 
soon after his marriage to a widow. The shaman diagnosed 
jealousy on the part of the deceased husband, and asserted 
with true ecclesiastical spirit that unless she were cast off the 
sick man would never recover. In another case of illness in a 
man married to a widow, although the patient convalesced 
through his wife's assiduous nursing, she was subsequently 
forced by his mother to leave him as the cause of his illness."" 
It is believed by the Lillooets that the life of the second husband 
of an "uncleansed" widow would be very short.** Among the 
Ts' ets a' ut, a Tinneh tribe of Portland Inlet, a widow marries 
her brother-in-law, but not until a certain time, for the 
marital ghost stays with her at first and would do harm 
to his over hasty brother.*** Among the Zufas of the 
Southwest the parents or sisters of a deceased person 
sleep at the side of the surviving spouse during the 
four nights that the spirit is supposed to remain in Zuni. 
A grain of black com and a bit of charcoal are put under the 
head of the mourner as a charm against dreaming of the dead, 
for should the sleeper awake from the dream the ghost would 
appear on the spot. A disinfectant bath is also taken by the 
surviving spouse.*^ Lumholz states that at the burial feast 

ssCallawaj, p. 161, 816-8. 

2s Turner, Lucien M., pp. 199» 516. 

2« Tout, SaUih and DM^, p. 903. 

*4« Boas, Fifth Report on the Indiam of BritiMh Columbia, p. 566. 

>(^ Steyenson, pp. 306, 307. 
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of a Tarahuamara of Mexico who two weeks before had killed 
himself, the widow did not go with the other mourners to the 
cave grave from fear of being carried off by her suicidal 
husband.^' 

The first man who has intercourse with a Kamtchadal widow 
runs the risk of dying the death of her deceased husband — 
clearly, as Hartland points out, a matter of posthumous jeal- 
ousy.^** Were it not for the help of the Russian soldiers, 
widows could, therefore, not remarry .*•** Legends of sexual 
intercourse between the dead and the living are rife in China, 
so that we are not surprised to read in one of the Chinese 
classics that anciently in one of the states "children at the 
death of their father took their mother on their back and cast 
her out, saying that the wife of a disembodied soul might not 
dwell together with them."^^ Even to-day marriage with a 
widow is extremely unpopular because of the revengeful 
ghost." 

The haunting conjugal ghost is very much at home in In- 
dia where spirits readily come into their own. The wife as 
well as the husband ghost plagues the faithless survivor, but 
to the credit of the less obstreperous sex, the attacks of the 
latter seem to be far more common and bitter. Among the 
SiHnavan^i Kshatrts of ChankaUts of Alib&g there is a deep 
rooted belief, that when a widow remarries, her first husband 
becomes a ghost and troubles her. Whenever a woman of 
this caste sickens, she holds her ex-husband responsible and 
consults an exorcist. He gives her some charmed rice, flowers, 
and basil leaves, and tells her to wear them enclosed in a 
small copper box around her neck. Sometimes the exorcist 
gives her a charmed cocoanut; sometimes he tells her to make 
a copper or silver image of the dead for daily worship. — ^We 
are to hear again of such widow service. — Similarly if a Ma- 
hadev Koli widow-bride, or her husband, sickens, it is reckoned 

2« Lumhole, I, 387-8. 
29t,Primitw€ Paternity, II, 183. 
\< ««b Georgi, pp. 75, 89, 90. 

27 De Groot, The Beligioue System of China, II, 680, 744. 
28/6^ II, 761. 
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the work of the first husband.** The remarrying widow of a 
Bhut, the malignant ghost of a criminal or man who has died 
by violence, is even cautious enough to wear at all times an 
amulet against his probably resentful temper.** Among the 
Syntengs of Assam as long as a widow cherishes the bones of 
her husband, his spirit stays with her." 

Implicit in some of these doings and ideas, if not in all, is 
the belief that sexual relations may be actually renewed between 
the deceased and his widow. I have found a few cases in 
which the belief is explicit. Among the Thompson River In- 
dians, a Northwest Salish tribe, who were wont to formally beg 
the dead to take pity on and not trouble a surviving spouse, 
widows unwilling to take chances wore a breech-cloth made of 
dry bunch grass for several days, ^Hhat the ghost of the hus- 
band should not have connection" with them.*** Dorsey gives 
an account of a ghostly marriage among the Sioux which is 
particularly interesting to us for its picture of a type of 
priestess, the widow-priestess, whom we shall meet elsewhere. 
"A young Lakota died just before marrying a young girl 
whom he loved. The girl mourned his death, so she cut her 
hair here and there with a dull knife, and gashed her limbs, 
just as if she had been an old woman. The ghost returned 
and took her for his wife. Wherever the tribe camped for the 
night the ghost's wife pitched her tent at some distance from 
the others,** and when the people removed their camp the 
woman and her husband kept some distance behind the main 
body. The ghost always told the woman what to do ; and he 

» Campbell, p. 138. 

soCrooke, Native* of Northern India, p. 540. 
* »i Gordon, p. 77. 

I ^ SI* Teit, pp. 399, 333. Is the mourning petticoat of the Torres Straits 
widow "tucked up" for a Ukc reason? (R. C. A. E. T. 8., VI, 163, 157, 
158.) 

S2 In conventual countries she would have sequestered herself in a 
cloister. It was the fancj of a magazine writer some years ago to de- 
scribe how a French bourgeoisie family was fooled into a belief that an 
affianced son-in-law had appeared to them as a ghost. The disappointed 
bride did think of entering a convent until in a dream the ghost lover 
promised her a brighter future. (Marrying a Ohoet in The Eclectie 
Magazine, N, S., VI (1867) 36 ff.) 
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brought game to her regularly. The people could neither 
see nor hear the ghost, but they heard his wife address him.> 
He always sent word to the tribe when there was to he a high 
wind or heavy rain.'*^* He could read the thoughts of his 
wife, so that she need not speak a word to him, and when she 
felt a desire for anything he soon obtained it for her."** 
Since the quick and the dead of China live in such close com- 
munion, the latter sometimes visit the former to enjoy the 
pleasures of married life. It was a matter of gossip, for ex- 
ample, that in the fifth century A.D., after one Yii Ch'ung 
was drowned, he straightway went home and began to frequent 
the chamber of his wife. His visits were so much dreaded 
by her that she used to call her maids to keep her company. 
Once the ghost stormed out furiously: "I crave for sexual 
intercourse with the living, and am suspected of malignity; 
is this the way to encourage my love for home?*' The maids 
were thrown down ruthlessly to the ground and their things 
scattered about. Panic-struck they ran off. After this feat 
the ghost's visits became more frequent and probably to him 
at least more satisfactory. In course of time, despite his 
pecuniary aid, the woman became extremely poor. The ghost 
commented upon this with concern : "In spite of your preserv- 
ing the purity of your widowhood so well, you remain so poor, 
so miserable ; I had better take you with me.'* Not long after 
the woman sickened and died, and the solicitous spectre was 
naturally heard of no more.*** — Such fatally ending stories*' 
are of the greatest interest suggestive as they are of a state of 
mind that, given other favoring conditions, make widow immo- 
lation and sutteeism seem desirable.-^Modem Syrians believe 
that a widow may conceive by the deceased for nine months 
after his death. It is said that a widow at Nebk took the bath 

ssThe italics are mine. 

s^Dorsey, Siouan Cult$, p. 490. The Sioax widow remanied herself to 
the dead, so to speak, at the funeral. Everytime she circled the ring of the 
assembled mourners, and she might do so any number of times, she took 
an oath of widowhood for one year. (Yarrow, p. 109.) 

SB De Groot, Ths R0Ugious System of China, IV, 461, 493; Dennys, p. 77. 

M Sec App. Note I. 
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of ceremonial purification because she dreamed she had received 
a marital visit. Moreover there is a man at Nebk who is cur- 
rently believed to be the o£Pspring of such a union, and quite 
logically no reproach was ever cast upon his mother.*^ 

Myth and legend are significant of what men may believe. 
So we recall how Isis met Osiris after he arose from the dead, 
and how she subsequently gave birth to Harpocrates, bom 
prematurely and a cripple.*® So sweet was the wife of King 
Protesilaus, the first man to be killed in the Trojan war, that 
he could not forget her; and so, craving the delight of her 
touch, he returned as a ghost to his old home in Thessaly.** 
An Indian legend sets forth that a certain Gond chieftain was 
once devoured by a tiger soon after his marriage. His spirit 
was restless, and one year after his death he visited his wife 
and she conceived by him. Gansam Deo, the chief Gond 
deity, was the fruit of this miraculous conception.*® In Mo- 
ravian folk songs the dead are able to arise from their grave 
and carry off their wife or betrothed.** 

I surmise that if this subject of death-defiant conjugality 
were well looked into by ethnographers many more instances 
of it would be forthcoming. However, even the instances at 
hand suggest that the ghosts of many a people are thought to 
consider conjugal company*^ desirable. 

87 Curtiss, pp. 115, 116. 
»« Plutarch, Of IsU and Osiru, 19. 
3» Propertius, I, 19. 

♦0 Crooke, Folklore of Northern India, I, 118. 
*i Ralston, p. S2S. 

«s Husbands as well as wives are hankered for in spirit land (see App. 
Note I), but here, at any rate, they are always much more difficult to get 
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CHAPTER ra 

THE UtUOJJLTED AND SUICIDAL WIDOW 

PssHAPs the most general and certainly the most conse- 
quential guarantee against ghost walking is still to be men- 
tioned — gratification of the proprietary sense of the ghost. 
In order that the ghost may not come back to fetch his be- 
longingSy they are in some way or other dispatched or devoted 
to him. Whenever ghost fear yields to ghost love, the wish 
to make the dead man as comfortable or as esteemed as he 
was in life prompts his mourners to go on with this surrender 
of property. Moveables are buried or burned with him. His 
livestock or his favorite dogs or horses are killed. Corpse or 
grave are decked out or furbished with his clothes or toggery, 
his weapons and tools, his traps, nets, boats, sleds. Immov- 
ables,— houses, fruit-trees, land, — ^are torn or cut down, stand 
unused, or lie fallow. 

When, in the course of socialization, women begin to figure 
primarily as chattels, the conclusion is inevitable that they 
too should be forwarded together with his other forms of 
wealth to the deceased owner. We have seen how a marital 
ghost will hanker for his women. In death as in life they are 
assets to their master's wellbeing and social position. Having 
been the most useful or the most showy of all his goods in 
life, they are expected to serve or do honor* to him after 
death, and the greater his distinction, the greater his claim 
upon and need of them. 

In Australia and the islands of Torres Straits, geronto- 
cracy is still the prevalent form of government. Property 

iThe idea of killing human beings to avenge or honor the dead is fa- 
miliar to societies too undeveloped economically for widow or slave im- 
molation. (See App. Note II.) The persistence of head-hunting may also 
tend to preclude the development of widow immolation. 

90 
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in women is more or less undeyeloped and widow immolation 
ia uncommon. It is an unusual compliment, so to speak, to 
the ghost, one prompted by his recognized desire for company 
rather than an acknowledgment of his proprietorship. In 
these groups I find only the following cases or hints of it. On 
the authority of a Mr. Bradshaw, Mathew states that at 
Ruby Creek, Kimberley, ^^on the occasion of a man's death 
his wives are clubbed to death with great ceremony by the 
old married men."* In an origin myth of the Torres Straits 
Islanders the First Man is drowned while fishing off Hammond 
Island, and is changed into Hammond Rock. His wives, see- 
ing the catastrophe, drown themselves. Tliey, too, are 
changed into rocks, the rocks which the Islanders call the 
**Wives."* 

In New Guinea and Melanesia chieftaincy and property are 
developing institutions and widow immolation is more common. 
The Kai widow of Grerman New Guinea is strangled by her rela- 
tives to be buried voluntarily with her husband.^ In the Solo- 
mon Islands some of the wives and slaves of the deceased chief 
were buried alive with him.* A case is remembered at Saa, 
Malanta, in the Banks' Islands, where the wife of a chief 
killed in fighting insisted on being strangled in order to follow 
her husband. In the New Hebrides, Aurora women have often 
demanded to be buried with child or husband.* Chiefly widows 
were strangled at Aneiteum and from there about 1864 the 
custom spread to the neighboring island of Tana.^ 

To the Fiji mind the idea of a chieftain going into the world 
of spirits unattended was most repugnant. The first persons 
to be sent with him were his widows. Their bodies 
were called thotho^ grass for bedding the grave. Mbule-i- 

a Op. cU., p. lU. 

• R. C.A. E. r. /ST., V, 17. 

4 Krieger, p. 174. (We are told nothing about his status). Hagen, p. 959. 

8 Parkinson, p. 81. 

« Codrington, pp. 988-9. The North Melanesian, like the Christian, belief 
that in the ghosts' world there is no sexual intercourse, would be unfavor- 
able to the development of institutional widow immolation. 

T Turner, George, pp. SfSS, 394. 
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Navave, one of the lesser chiefs, was buried on top of four 
women. When Ra Mbithi was lost at sea, seventeen of his 
wives were killed.® The **thotho** were usually the "little 
wives" i.e. the wives of inferior rank.' Sometimes one or more 
of the widows of rank would volunteer.^® In New Zealand 
until 1833 the head wife generally killed herself at her hus- 
band's death by hanging, drowning, strangulation, or starv- 
ation.^^ From the accounts of widow mourning it seems 
likely that this suicidal custom was more or less restricted to 
the chiefly class. (Unfortunately in this case as elsewhere 
ethnographers have failed to distinguish adequately between 
the habits of chiefs and of commoners.) We know directly of a 
like restriction in the Tonga Islands. There the ceremony 
of nawgia or strangling used to be performed only upon the 
chief widow of the Tooitonga, the divine highpriest, who out- 
ranked the king in life and in death.^' Offsetting this bit 
of evidence in support of the hypothesis that the fashion of 
widow immolation is set by the most prestigeful widows, is 
the fact that the widow of the king-god of Mbau was the 
only chiefly widow of Fiji to escape immolation.^' But I sur- 
mise that her immunity may have been a late development 
and due to the idea that there was no one of sufficiently high 
rank to 'act as executioner, an idea which sometimes saved the 
lives of widows of even lesser rank.** 

In many places in Africa the power of the chiefs equals 
or even surpasses chiefly power in Polynesia. And again 
the widow is thereby a suflFerer.** Like so many other peoples, 

• Williams and Calvert, pp. 148, 149, 157. 

9 These wives were sometimes sacrificed by their husband to the god 
Ndengei (76., pp. 181-9) — an impulse of magnanimity which in a less 
cannibalistic community might have expressed itself through a theogamy. 

loFison, Fijian Burial Customs, p. 137; Seemann, p. 199; Wilkes, III, 
101. 

11 Polack, I, 156, 159; Tregear, The Maori Race, p. 390. 

12 Mariner, II, 220-1. 

18 Thomson, The Fijians, p. 61. 

1* Williams and Calvert, pp. 30, 153. 

16 The inunolation of lowly husbands of royal women on the West 
Coast of Africa (Post, FamiHenreckts, p. 244), among the Natchea of 
Louisiana (Bossu, I, 39), and in African and Aryan folk-lore (Liebrecht, 
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the Tshis believe in a continuance of the life in this world in 
the nexty and quite logically immolate a retinue of wives and 
slaves for a dead chiefs service/* That the women are not 
always won over by the logic of the situation is plain from 
an incident at the funeral of the King of Coomassie in 1873. 
Suspicious of their fate, three of his second best wives i.e. 
women of low birth/^ decamped and hid themselves. Royalty 
was not to be thwarted, however, for the new king filled their 
places with other girls. Painted white and hung with gold 
ornaments, they sat around the coffin to drive away the flies, 
and were strangled at the funeral.^* Nowadays, thanks to 
European influence, widow immolation has been put down on 
the Coast; but inland a selection of widows are killed as an 
escort of the dead.^' Slaves, one or two free men, and quan- 
tities of gold dust, rolls of rich velvets, silks, satins, etc., 
are also despatched — funeral luxuries to be afforded appar- 
ently only by persons of distinction. Rich men indulged in 
them too in the Ewe kingdom of Dahomi. A boy 
and girl were buried with plutocratic corpses,^® and even 
wives were sometimes immolated in token of the heir's 
filial piety,** a devotion perhaps not untainted by the desire 

pp. 380-1) suggests that the hnmolation of a mate at death is a preroga- 
tive of rank, not of sex. 

"Ellis, The TshiSpeakmg Peoples, p. 158; Meredith, p. 39. See, too, 
Bastianse, p. 198. 

17 In most Fanti-speaking tribes the favorite wife was chosen unless 
she was rich and liighly connected, when a slave was substituted. (Ffoulkes, 
p. 163.) 

i« Ellis, The Tshi-Speaking Peoples, p. 169. 

i» Kingsley, Travels in West Africa, p. 517. 

20 Forbes, F. E., I, 39; II, 199. This was also the custom in Sierra Leone. 
(Barbot, p. 183.) It still exists as we shall see in many other places in 
Africa. 

The evidence shows that in funeral immolations as elsewhere slavery 
relieved wives of some of the burdens of matrimony. Slaves, female and 
perhaps male too, were substituted for widows; but as in primitive so- 
ciety female slaves are almost invariably actual or potential concubines 
and as they are unquestionably immolated at funerals for concubinage 
after death, I am citing in this chapter such instances as I find of the 
immolation of female slaves. See App. Note III for funercd immola- 
tions not mentioned in the text. 

21 Forbes, F. E., II, 900. 
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for ^^conspicuous waste.*' Very likely the rich commoner was 
prone to copy his chief. At Whydah eight of the favorite 
women of the dead king were buried alive with him. Dressed 
in all their finery they were given food and drink to carry 
to their master. Women had been known to offer themselves 
for such lugubrious service. It was an honor for them and 
their families." When Bossa of Dahomi died, six of his wives 
were buried alive with him, and the bodies of all those women 
who had perished in the palace butdiery, customary on the death 
of a king, in this case 286, were put in the same grave. At 
the slaughter on the death of Adanzu II, in 1789, 595 of the 
palace women were said to have killed each other.^' In the 
first half of the nineteenth century King Gezo put an end to 
this particular form of butchery, but, as we shall note later, 
other forms persisted. Among the Yoruba tribes, where the 
kings and chiefs are less powerful than in the kingdoms to 
the west and where Mahometan influence is stronger, the 
funeral slaughter is not so great. It is usual for only 
two of the widows to commit suicide. Should none volunteer, 
two are put to death.^^ From one to one hundred or more 
slaves are immolated at funerals by the Niger Delta tribes. 
Except among the Ibo of Nkwerri twelve is the conventional 
number for a distinguished chief or king. The Ibo send only 
one slave woman with the deceased to "open his eyes in spirit 
land."** Calabar tribes hold a particular awkward belief for 
widows. They think that the spirits of the dead are reim- 
bodied in the living, and that their rank in a return to life 
hangs upon the wealth they can flaunt as ghosts. Immolated 
wives are held to be an indispensable proof of their social 
prestige.** 

22Marchais, II, 74-5. 

ssEUis, Th§ Eib0^peahing People; p. 198; Norris, p. 130; Labarthe^ 
pp. 12S4-5. 

24 Ellis, The YoruborSpeaking Peoples, pp. 104, 105. In 1859 as manj 
as 49 wives, however, poisoned themselves for the dead King of Oyo. 
(Clapperton, p. 40.) 

25 Leonard, pp. 160, 169. 

s6Kingsley, West African Studies, pp. 488>9; Daniell, p. 918. 
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The early Portuguese, Dutch, and English voyagers to the 
West Coast have left abundant testimony to the existence of 
like beliefs and customs in their day both among the pure 
Negro tribes we have been speaking of and among the mixed 
tribes to the northwest and southeast. I will cite some of 
these tdling, if not always accurate or thorough, wit- 
nesses. Tlie Sieur Briie narrates that at Bissao, an island 
off Portuguese Guinea, the favorite wives of the king were 
killed at his death. Whether or not the privilege was allowed 
to those of less rank is doubtful. Once a foresighted noble 
picked out three damsels for ghostly company, but at his death, 
an unsympathetic king sold them and gave the money to his 
heirs.'^ In the Kingdom of Guinala, south of Cape Verde, 
the most. beloved wife of the king and several of his servants 
were killed **to wait on and serve him in the other world." 
His horse is also killed ^^that he may want for no conveniency 
there."*' One John Hillerr writes home from Cape Corso in 
the Gold Coast Kingdom of Fetu in 1697 that on his death 
bed the king had appointed one of his wives to follow 
him to the other world, and that from iM> to 90 people 
had been killed.^ At Benin ^Vhen a King dies a large 
hole is dug out in his palace, wide at the bottom and narrow 
at the top, and so deep that the diggers are even drowned 
in the water. Into this hole the king's corpse is thrown, when 
all the king's favourites and servants appear, offering to 
accompany him in order to serve him in the next life, and 
although none but those who have been most beloved by him 
during his life can obtain this favour, there is much quarrel- 
ling over the question. After those that are granted the 
favour have climbed down into the hole ... a large stone 
is rolled up to the opening of the -hole to cover it, while the 
people stand around it night and day. . . . Then they 
ask those that are in the hole what they are doing, and whether 
anybody has gone to serve the king. To which there is no 

«7Astlcy, II, 99, 118. 
2« Barbot, p. 85. 
M/6., p. 444. 
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answer but ^No !' On the third day the same question is again 
askedy and then sometimes ,the answer is given that such or 
such a one has first undertaken the journey, and such or such 
a one in the second place, which first one is praised and deemed 
happy by all of them. At last, after four or five days, all 
these people are dead."*® Among the non-Christian tribes 
of the Congo the two or three most favored concubines of a 
dead chief were buried alive with him, **a coveted honor." " 
A Christian chief was buried in the church and two slaves 
were made the permanent gwardians of his tomb, to say 
prayers alternately for his soul,^^ — a respectable substitute for 
bloody sacrifice which, on the analogy of other African com- 
munities, might have taken place in course of time even without 
the hot-house influence of Christianity. 

Until 1888 am9ng the Fjorts one or two of a dead prince's 
wives were buried alive with him.*** At present widow immo- 
lation seems to be at an end among all the Bantu coast tribes.** 
Chiefly widow immolation was also found among inland Bantu 
peoples. Followers, slaves, and favorite concubines were 
strangled and buried with a dead Matamba chief. In 1878 
Capello and Ivens found that a boy and a girl had had their 
legs broken and been buried with a deceased chief of an in- 
land Angolan tribe.** Still farther inland, in Lunda, at the 
death of the Muata Yamwo, a little girl and boy were 
stabbed to death at the entrance to the royal cemetery at 
Enzai.** Among South African Bantus many of the wives 
and cattle of a great chief used to be killed off to "administer 
to his pleasure in the lower world."" 

In many places in Central Africa widow immolation oc- 
curs. In 1889 among the Bayansi, Herbert Ward found that 

»o Roth, Great Benin, p. 43. 

81 Cavazzi, I, 387-8. 

82 76., I, 386. 

88 Dennett, Folk-lore of the Fjort, pp. 23, 114-5. 

84 Nassau, p. 9. 

85 Op, ciL, I, 381. 

86 Pogge, p. 235. 

87 Kidd, The Essential Kafir, p. 245. Also pp. 246, 252. 
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three of the wives of the great chief Ibaka who had been 
dead seven days had been buried with the corpse, that six 
slaves had been beheaded, and that more were to follow.'* 
Among the Bangala, in every family of importance there was a 
slave wife called mwUa ndako, a name meaning that she was to 
be buried alive with her husband. If she bore a child, a 
girl was substituted for her. The number of wives buried 
was in proportion to a man's wealth and position, but he 
always made certain of one — the mtcUa ndako.^^ Until the 
Somrai and Njillem north of the Congo, in the southern part 
of Bagirmi, came into touch with their Mahometan neighbors 
in the north, a youthful slave couple used to be 
buried with a dead chief.*^ Southeast among the Vua-Rua 
the lesser wives of the paramount chief were buried alive with 
him in the bed of a diverted stream. His second wife fared 
better and was killed before burial, his first escaped altogether. 
Only two or three wives were immolated for lesser chiefs, 
and none for the defunct commoner. Cameron learned that 
one hundred women were buried with Bambarr^, the father of 
the reigning chief, but, as we shall see later and note with 
interest, Bambarre's chief wife was reserved for another pur- 
pose.** Among the Manganja, a tribe north of the Zambesi, 
several of the widows of a great chief were killed. On one occa- 
casion an iconoclastic missionary rescued from death the slave- 
wife of a village chief who was about to have her throat cut as 
a preliminary to burial with her lord.** As soon as an 
Awemba king of Northeastern Rhodesia dies, two of his wives 
are instantly sacrificed. On the burial day, a considerable 
time later, all the king's servants^ councillors, and wives are 
marched before his tomb and hit between the eyes with a club. 
They are left for dead at the tomb, but if anyone manage 
to survive he is allowed to live.*' In the Wabisa tribe only 

«« Op, cit, p. 809. Sec also p. 105. 
»» Weeks, p. 452. 
40 Nachtigal, II, 687. 
♦1 Cameron, II, 110-1. 
*2 Rowley, pp. 27!?, 275. 
'MSbeane, p. 157. 
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the head widow is killed.^ The Wadoe who once lived on the 
mainland opposite Zanzibar buried a slave couple alive with a 
dead master. The man had hold of a billhook with which to cut 
fuel for his lord in the cold death-world ; the woman was seated 
upon a little stool and pillowed her lord's head in her lap. For 
these faithful servitors a dog has been substituted by some of 
the tribes.^' Chiefs in Unyammuezi, the Land of the Moon» 
east of Lake Tanganyika, were buried with one or more, gener- 
ally three, living female slaves.^ To-day from four to ten 
concubines and slaves seem to be the quota.^^ Funeral immo- 
lations are rife in the Uganda Protectorate. Among the 
Bahima of Ankole, a chiePs widows strangle themselves with 
a rope on the day of his death. Their kinsmen bury them 
in their home viUages.^* Formerly among the Bairo, a Bantu 
tribe with a Bahima aristocracy, the death of any man of im- 
portance was followed by his wives committing suicide. Women 
who shirked became outcasts.** In Toro, where royalty also 
claims Hima descent, the two youngest wives of the dead king 
together with two men picked up at random are thrown living 
into his deep grave pit.*^ Among the Manyema ten living women 
and ten living men were put into a chiers grave.** The prac- 
tice of burying the living with the dead also existed among 
the Baganda, a mixed tribe of Nilotic negroes and invading 
Uganda people, living along the course of the Victoria 
Nile. In front of the hut in which the corpse of a deceased 
king was temporarily kept, four of his principal wives were 
clubbed to death. They were his cook, chambermaid, beer 
maid, and water maid."' A curious custom that existed prior 

*4/6. Cp. Pirie, pp. 434, 485. 

45 Burton, The Lake Regione of Central Africa, I, 194. Burton says 
that every man is provided for in this way, but he probably means every 
headman. According to Stuhlmann (p. 38) from two to four slaves of 
both sexes are immolated at a chiefly funeral. 

4« Burton. Ths Lake RegUme of Central Africa, II, 96. 

4T Kohler, Dae Bantwrecht, pp. 11, 71. 

^sMeldon, p. 159. 

<• Johnston, The Uganda Protectorate, II, 610. 

so Cunningham, p. 56. 

•1 lb, p. 818. 

•>/&., p. 9>iS; Roscoe, pp. 44-5. Roscoe writes as if this custom 
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to European influence among the Bakole, a subdivision of 
the Basoga, a tribe akin to the Baganda, may point, although 
overlaid by another rite, to an original practice of providing 
spirit service. When the chief died, his successor, generally 
his brother, sent out a large number of warriors to kill any 
person they met. During these raids every attempt was made 
to capture a young man and a girl. On the second day after 
the chiers death, this couple was killed, their sexual organs 
were removed, and, together with those of a bull, were put 
inside a large '^fetish drum'' and the drum was beaten to an- 
nounce the chief's death.'* In other sub-tribes of the Basoga 
a boy and girl were mutilated in the same way to make a 
sacrifice to the sacred stream on the occasion of a chiefs 
death.'^ At one town the mutilated boy and girl were thrown 
into the River Nagua as a sacrifice to the water spirit."' 

It is likely that widow immolation occurred in prehistoric 
Egypt. Even in historic times human sacrifices were made 
before graves, and, as we shall see, immolation symbols 
abounded. If widow immolation did occur, we surmise for it 
an African origin, although the only suttee we hear of in 
North Africa came from Asia. She was Elissa, the beautiful 
daughter of the king of Tyre in Phoenicia and the queen and 
founder of Carthage. One of the legends about her has it 
that, not to be forced into a second marriage, she raised a 
funeral pyre and, mounting it with a sword, stabbed herself, 
saying ironically that she would go to her husband as they 
had wished.** 

Chiefly widow immolation existed among many of the tribes 

of both North and South America. The rites exacted of tjie 

widow on the funeral pyre of her husband among the Tol- 

were still extant; but Johnston (Tks Uganda Protectorate, II, 694) and 
Felkin (p. 745) state that it has long since fallen into disuse. Accord- 
ing to Felkin (p. 759) hundreds of slaves are still sacrificed. 

u Johnston, The Ugaimia Protectorate, II, 716. 

M/&^ I, 979-80. It is implied that they were not always killed. 

»»/6., II, p. 719. It is regrettable that we have not fuller information 
ajKNit these Busoga customs, which point to a transition from funeral im- 
molation to human sacrifice to deity. See p. 85. 

w Justin, XVIII, 6. 
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kotins, Quakeolths^ and TacuIIis of the Northwest Coast are 
probably immolation symbols."^ The Califomian tribes did in 
fact bum widows on the marital pyre,*^* and siittees have been 
known among the Northeastern Algonquins.'® In almost all 
Prairie tribes a dead man, especially a chief, was provided with 
a "viaticum, dead or alive, of squaws and boys — generally 
those taken from another tribe — ^horses and dogs.''®^ Burton 
relates that at the funeral of a chief of the Timpenaguchya, a 
Utah tribe, two squaws, two Pa Yuta children, and fifteen of 
his best horses made up "the customs."®^ Sometimes wives 
were sacrificed with other property by the tribes near 
the Colorado."^ Formerly the Comanches killed the favor- 
ite widow of a chief. The others gashed themselves until 
exhausted, frequently committing suicide "from extreme 
grief.""* A like expression of "grief* is said to occur among 
the Mosquito Indians.®* The Great Sun or chief of the 
Louisiana Natchez was accompanied in the grave by two of 
his wives, — ^his second and his favorite, — and several of his 
subjects. The lesses "Suns'* were also anxious for ghostly 
company. In Tongan or Fijian style a cord with a slip knot 
was fastened around the victims' necks and eight kinsmen 
strangled them, four drawing one way and four the other."' 
Bossu represents the favorite wife of Stung Serpent making 
an elaborate speech of farewell in which she sets forth her 
pleasure in joining her dead husband. The wife of Stung 
Serpent's brother, the Great Sun, seemed on the other hand 
far from eager to be put in a like position, when her husband 
threatened to kill himself to accompany his much lamented 
brother."" 

87 One is even tempted to think that the occasional suicide of the 
*Vretched" widow may have something of a ceremonial character. 

08 Schoolcraft, Pt. V, 217. 

B» Mackenzie, p. XCVIII. 

60 Burton, The City of the SakUs, p. 129. 

•1/6., p. 475. 

«2 Bancroft, I, 539. 

«3 Schoolcraft, Pt II, 134. 

«4 Bell, p. 255. 

eo Bossu, I, 38, 41 n., 49. 

•6/6., I, 44^ 45-6. 
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The historians of the Spanish Conquest were struck by the 
widespread custom of funeral immolations. In Mexico they 
put to death all of a king's train "for the entertaining of 
his house in the other world,'**® two hundred or more men and 
women.*® In Panama, "when one of those Lords died, those of 
his concubines who pretended to love him best, caused them- 
selves to be buried with him alive, and if he appointed any to be 
so served, it was done though it were against their will, that 
they might serve him in the other world."^* Again "in many 
places of the firme lande [continent], when any of the kynges 
dye, all his householde servauntes, aswell women as men which 
have continually served hym, kyl them selves, beleavyinge as 
they are taught by the devil TuyrOy that they which kyl them 
selves when the kynge dyeth, go with hym to heaven and serve 
hym in the same place and office as they dyd before on the 
earth whyle he lyved. And that all that refuse so to doo, 
when after they dye by theyr naturall death or otherwyse, 
theyr soules to dye with theyr bodyes and to bee dissolved 
into ayer and become nothynge as do the soules of hogges, 
byrdes, or fysshes or other brute beastes. And that only the 
other may enioy the privileage of immortalitie, for ever to 
serve the kynge in heaven. And of this false opinion commeth 
it that they which sowe come or set rootes for the kynge's 
breade, and gather the same, are accustomed to kyll them 
selves that they may enioy this privileage in heaven. And for 
the same purpose, cause a portion of the graine of Maizium 
and a bundle of Jtbcca (wherof theyr breade is made) to bee 
buryed with them in theyr graves that the same maye serve 
them in heaven if perhappes there shuld lacke seedes to sowe." 
A chief whom Oviedo had imprisoned pointed out to him the 
graves of men who had killed themselves at the death of the 
former chief, his father. They had been skillful sowers and 
bakers, and Oviedo found on investigation that maize and 

•» Acosta, Bk. V, Ch. VIII. 

••Clavigero, II, 107, 316; Herrera, II, 4, 5; Camargo, p. 192; Gomara, 
p. 385. 
70 Herrera, III, 3, 5. 
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jucca had actually been buried with them/^ In some tribes 
death was by poison. In others, a festival was held at which 
the bedizened wives sat around the corpse of the chief re- 
ceiving the plaudits of the people. After singing and danc- 
ing and hard drinking for two days, the women were buried 
alive with the corpse.^' In his journeys from the Gulf of 
Darien De Cieza De Leon found the burial of living women 
in the graves of deceased chiefs a common custom. Of the 
Urabas on the Gulf of Darien, he writes with grim humor that 
when a chief dies ^they inter the body with its arms and 
treasures, plenty of food, and jugs of chicha, together with a 
few live women. The devil gives them to understand that in 
the place to which they go, they will come to life in another 
kingdom which he has prepared for them, and that it is 
necessary to take food with them for the journey. As if hell 
was so very far off P'^* Of other tribes of New Granada, he 
writes: **When one of the chiefs dies, the people . . . 
cut off the hair of his wives, kill those who were most beloved, 
and raise a tomb the size of a small hill, . . . Within 
this great tomb they make a large vault, and here they put 
the body, wrapped in cloths, and the gold and arms the dead 
man used when alive. They then take the most beautiful of 
his wives and some servant lads, make them drunk with wine 
made with maize, and bury them alive in that vault, in order 
that the chief may go down to heU with companions.'*^* 
Cieza notes like beliefs among the Peruvian tribes. "They 
bury the most beautiful women of the deceased with the body. 
I have been told by the Indians that this is done because some 
among them, who are looked upon as men of credit (God 
permitting that, for their sins and idolatries they may at 
times be deceived by the illusions of the devil), have seen, or 
thought they saw, those who had long been dead walking, 

Ti Oviedo, West Indies, p. 916. 

T3 Bancroft, I, ^BS, 783. Cp. lb,, I» 744 on the Musquito Indians. 

T8 Op. cU., Pt. I, Ch. VIII. 

T4/6., Pt. I, Ch. XII; also Ch. XIV. 
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adorned with the things that were buried with them, and ac- 
companied by their wives who had been buried alive. Seeing 
this, they concluded that where the souls went, women 
and gold should also be sent."^* In the same pseudo-sceptical 
vein Cieza sums up : '^Many times in this history I have said 
that, in the greater part of the kingdom of Peru, it is a cus- 
tom much used and observed by all the Indians to inter, with 
their dead, all their precious things, and some of the most 
beautiful and best beloved of their wives. It appears that this 
custom was observed in other parts of the Indies, from which 
it may be inferred that the devil manages to deceive one set of 
people in the same way as he does another*'^^— a bit of the 
oldtime historian's usual arrogance in imputing unfamiliar 
customs to diabolical influence. 

Progressive as was the Inca rule of Peru, the conquerors 
had the same custom of widow immolation as the conquered. 
'^When an Inca or any great Curaca died, his favorite serv- 
ants and most beloved wives were buried alive with him or 
killed. The people said they must go to serve their Lord in 
the other life; ... It is certain that they themselves 
volunteered to be killed, and their number was often such that 
the officers were obliged to interfere, saying that enough had 
gone at present, and that the rest would go to serve their 
master, one by one, as they died."^* Garcilasso de la Vega 
is not seldom partial to his mother's race and here he seems 
to be very insistent on the fact that this "going to serve their 
master" was a purely voluntary act. Later, and, to be sure, 
much less reliable authorities state that the wife or servant 
who shirked the immolation was held in general contempt and 
doomed to a life worse than death,^* — a fate not uncommonly 
befalling those who refuse to conform to a 'Sroluntary" custom. 

Among the Araucanos of Chili it has been reported in 

fib., Pt I, Ch. XLIII. 
TT/6., Pt I, C3i. LXII. 

7s Garcilasso de la Vega, II, 113. See too Acosta, Bk. V, Ch. VII. 
TtVelasco, p. 115; Rivero & Tschudi, p. 186. Velasco states (p. 114) 
that imm(rfation was quite optional with the widows of undistinguisbed men. 
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modem times that at the death of a distinguished chief one 
of his wives was immolated.*® 

Formerly in honor of a dead man the Milanaus of Borneo 
used to set adrift a boat victualed and laden with the man's 
sword and clothes. A slave woman was chained to the boat.®^ 
The Kyans also immolated slaves for dead chiefs.*^ Once 
Archdeacon Perham saw a woman jump down into her hus- 
band's grave, stretch herself at full length upon the coffin, and 
clamor to be buried alive®* — ^perhaps a ceremonial plea. At- 
tendants** on Japanese royalties were buried alive around their 
tombs.**^ 

A sixteenth century traveller in Cambodia states that the 
king's widows burned themselves to death and that they werg 
imitated by non-royal widows.** The widows, servants, 
horses, etc., of Tartar noblemen were burned to serve them» 
In 1668 the custom was forbidden by the Emperor of China.*^ 
Record of the immolation of living persons at the fun- 
erals of grandees dates in China from the seventh cen- 
tury B. C. De Groot thinks, however, that the custom 
was far more ancient and that, contrary to Biot's theory 
of Tartar origin, it was indigenous. That it was at times 
upset, Chinese books testify. In the sixth century B. C. 
one **Wei-Wu-tsze had a favorite concubine, by whom he 
had no children. When he fell ill, he ordered (his son) 
Kho to provide her with another husband; but as he grew 
worse, he told him to place her with him in the grave. After 
his father's death, Kho married the woman to somebody, say- 
ing: When my father was very ill, he was in an abnormal 
state of mind; I obey the charge he gave when his mind 

80 Smith, E. R., p. 174. 

81 Brooke, I, 78. See too Furness, p. 140. 

82 Low, Hugh, pp. 215, 335. 

88 Roth, Sarawak and British North Borneo, I, 903. 

84 Their sex is not specified. When immolation went out of fashion and 
living persons were dedicated to the dead there were women as well as 
men among them. See pp. 315-6. 

8Bi^6ton, The Family and Relationehip* in Ancient Japan, p. 161. 

80 Ramusio, I, 336. 

8T Churchill, I, 328. 
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was sound."*® The Li Ki records a parallel case of unusual 
independence of judgment in a man who was also gifted with 
no little humor. "The grandee Khan-Zze-kii having died in 
Wei his wife and the principal officer of tfce family consulted 
together about burying some living persons (to follow him). 
When they had decided to do so, (his brother) Khan-Zze- 
khang arrived, and they informed him about their plan, say- 
ing, *When the master was ill, (he was far away) and there 
was no provision for his nourishment in the lower world; let 
us bury some persons alive (to supply it.)' Zze-khang said, 
*To bury living persons (for the sake of the dead) is contrary 
to what is proper. Nevertheless, in the event of his being ill, 
and requiring to be nourished, who are so fit for that purpose 
as his wife and steward? . • .' On this the proposal was 
not carried into effect.*' *** The princes of Wei had not al- 
ways had to forego ghostly nurses. In excavating the crypt 
of Yin, one of the first rulers of the Kingdom, an entombed 
harem of ninety-nine very life-like looking ladies was found. In 
the time of Mih-tsze "in the case of a Son of Heaven, the 
maximum number to be killed and buried should vary between 
several hundreds and several times ten and in that of a Prince 
or a Great Officer between several times ten and a certain 
minimum.''*® At the death of Shi Hwang, the conqueror of 
feudal China, in the third century B. C, his son declared: "It 
shall not be allowed to such of the inmates of the late Em- 
peror's seraglio as have no sons, to leave the gates of the 
mausoleum." In consequence very many were **made to fol- 
low him in death."*^ As late as the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries several emperors of the Ming dynasty were followed 
to death by the ladies of the Palace. T'ai Tsu was followed 
by no less than thirty-eight of his forty concubines, Ch'ing 
Tsu by all his, sixteen in number, Jen Tsung by four of his 
seven, and Suen Tsung by seven out of eight. Then Ying 
Tsung forbade by his last will the immolation of Palace con* 

u De Groot, The BeUgioui 8y»Um of China, II, 7^. 
8«« XXVII, 181-^. 

«• De Groot, The ReUgiou* System of China, II, 7^. 
•0/6., II, 400, 730. 
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cubines.*^ And so throughout the history of China from 
the earliest times through the beginning at any rate of the 
present Manchu djmasty, human immolations seem to have 
taken place at princely burials. Whether or not they have 
occurred under recent sovereigns we do not know, but in any 
case they are not a recognized institution of the state, not 
being included in the dynastic Codices of Rites.*' 

Outside of court circles in China widow suicide took the 
place of widow immolation. The mode of taking off varied — 
it has been for the most part by hanging, cutting the throat, 
starvation, drowning, poisoning, leaping from a height, as* 
phyxiation, occasionally by fire.** Nowadays poisoning seems 
most popular. The height of fashion is reached by a public 
hanging. The date is placarded and the function is honored 
by the presence of mandarins. As the mandarin arrives, he 
knocks his head on the ground before the richly dressed suttee. 
This acrobatic performance is, we remember, the highest hom- 
age ever paid in China by proxies of the Son of Heaven 
to commoners.** Moreover, suttees have been publicly woi> 
shipped, and the cost of their burial and mourning ceremonies 
was at one time borne by the state. It also became the vogue 
for emperors to bestow honorary inscriptions upon them. 
Such tablets were originally hung over the door of their 
dwelling, or the gate of their village. Finally the custom 
arose of putting up special suttee gates. The demand for them 
became so alarming, that in 17^ the emperor declared that 
these honorary inscriptions would no longer be issued. It 
appears, however, that this rule has not always been kept.** 
Nowadays a suttee's soul tablet is enshrined in a state temple, 
but this honor and the bestowal of honorary gates are limited 
to women who have killed themselves to preclude remarriage 
or violation. These women are always the most numerous 
class of suttees, for no widow of good principles can consider 

»i lb., II, 73S, 734. 
•2 76., II, 734, 745. 
•8 lb., II, 736. 
t4/6., II, 748-9. 
wlb., II, 746, 747, 750. 
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it anything but theft^ to surrender herself, her husband's 
property, to another.*^ Betrothed girls as well as actual 
widows are bound by this proprietary point of view.*^ 

Saha-gamana or suttee ^® seems to have been a Hindu cus- 
tom from immemorial times. The Mahometan invaders of the 
seventeenth century and the English of the nineteenth alike 
endeavored to put an end to it, the latter with more success 
than the former.*® It has been practiced by all the castes; 
but, and let us note this fact as backing up the theory of imita- 
tion downwards, it was in particular vogue with royal widows ^^ 
and with the Rajputs, a Ksatriya caste of warrior chiefs."^ It 
has also been argued that before the probable falsification of 
the Rig-veda text sanctioning it,^®* only the widows of the king 
dared to disobey the sacred law forbidding it. 

The satis or faithful wives were treated as brides. They 
were accompanied to the pyre by singers and pli^ers. They 
carried marriage symbols ^®* and, like the Fijian ^®* and Cen- 
tral American and Chinese widows, they were decked out in 
their richest attire. A sacred character attached to the sail. 

•91b,, II, 744, 751. 

»T lb., II, 476. 

98 Suttee is an Anglicism of the Sanskrit scUi, **a good woman," ''a true 
wife,** and hence in modem vernacular a self-immolated widow. The 
proper Sanskrit term for the suicidal act is iohongamana, '^keeping com- 
pany." (Yale-Bumell, p. 667.) 

•oTo the M^metan governors anti-suttee regulation was a source of 
blackmail, — ^like many another foisting upon a people of an alien morality. 
(Schouten, I, 589-90.) 

100 Jolly, pp. 67, 69. **The practice touched probably only the chief wife 
of a king at first, and was afterwards extended to the wives of warriors 
Dot royaL" (Hopkins, pp. 173 n., 370.) 

It is likely that the ^*chief wife" always had companions. Eighty-four 
women died with the lUJa of Biindi, 64 with Mah^rdji Ajft-Singh of 
Mdrwdr, and 937 with nine Mahir^s of Biindi, the largest number in any 
case being 95. (Crooke, Things Indian, p. 450.) 

101 Dubois, J. A., p. 361 ; Garbe, p. 151. It has been sUted that the choice 
between widowhood and iaha-gamana was not even offered to royal widows. 
They had to bum. (Jolly, p. 69.) 

102 Whether of not it was sanctioned by the V^cUu has been a matter of 
controversy. See App. Note IV. 

108 Zachariae, XIV, 210. 

104 Fison, Tales from Old Fifi, p. 168. 
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In some places her portrait was carved on a stone for her 
descendants to worship. In many places an ornamental ceno- 
taph pavilion was built in her honor. Small shrines in honor 
of the village sati are found often in considerable numbers on 
the banks of tanks all over upper India. These shrines often 
contain a stone image of the lord and his faithful spouse. 
Among the warrior tribes of Rajputana, the sati shrine usually 
takes the form of a monument on which is carved the warrior 
on his charger, with his wife standing beside him. Again in 
many places the sati represents the company of the venerated 
ancestors and is looked upon as the guardian mother of the 
village. Some satis have even been deified, receiving prayer 
and sacrifice.**^* 

Even before death the sati is looked upon as a holy being, 
a messenger from the living to the dead, a go-between to the 
gods. The kauri shells and the grains of rice scattered by 
her as she goes around the funeral pyre are eagerly gathered 
up by the bystanders as charms against illness. The water 
which she sprinkles upon the onlookers is purifying. The betel 
leaves which she distributes are kept as relics. Women press 
around to touch her garments, a meritorious and immunity- 
giving act.*^ She is believed to foresee the future.^®^ It has 
even been suggested that the very common drugging of the 
suti was to render her ecstatical and prophetic.^®* Moreover, 
Hindu legend has often surrounded the sati or would-be sati 
with magical phenomena, one of the many primitive associa- 
tions between chastity and magic. For example, a story goes 
that hearing of the death of her husband, to whom she was 

lOBCrcxrfte, Folk-Lore of Northern India, I, 186-8; Dubois, J. A., pp. 
S61-2. 

io« Zachariae, XV, 89-7. 

107 Dubois, J. A., p. 365. 

108 Zachariae, XV, 88. But compare the intoxicating of the New 
Granada and Natches (Bossu, I, 44 n.) widows, where in the absence of 
corroboration, such an assumption would be very rash. Was prophetical 
power originally imputed to the suttee because she was believed to be in- 
cipired by her deceased husband? If so, her value to him as a ghostly 
servant must have been deemed to outweigh her potential value to the 
community as a prophetess. Elsewhere, as we shall see, these values have 
been differently appraised. 
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married very young and only nominally, the daughter of a 
Brahman leaps into a funeral pyre. An unusually heavy 
rain falls down from a blue sky, floods the country and puts 
out the funeral flames. The chaste young woman ^S^hom the 
fire refuses to touch*' is then borne on the flood to a foreign 
country where after several adventures she finds her still living 
husband.^^* 

Something more than the prospect of accompanying her 
dead husband is promised to the sati. Life in heaven is to be 
hers for an immense period.^^® Through her act she sanctifies 
her own and the paternal ancestors of her husband. She also 
expiates her husband's crimes for him.^" Moreover, saha^ 
gamana is the only way to these blessings,^^* and wives imwill- 
ing to become sati^ i.e., all extant widows, are treated with the 
greatest contiunely. 

We have hints that contumely was the lot of the shirking 
widow elsewhere. But it is regrettable that we have little or 
no account of African or Polynesian^" or American lines of 
inducement; for although everywhere, except in China and 
India, widow immolation seems to be more of a butchery than 
a self-sacrifice, everywhere also individual cases are cited of 
the resignation and even contentment of the victim."* We 
may be sure that the more voluntary was the sacrifice, the 
more alluring were the blandishments. 

Immolation of princely widows has been practiced in the 
islands of the Indian archipelago, Java, Bali, Lombok, Ser- 
endib. In Bali the rite has two forms. Satia is the burning 

loe Venketswami, p. 165. 

"0 35,000,000 years. (WiUdns, p. 333.) 

111 Colebrooke, I, 134. And yet the primitive motive of mere service of 
the dead husband is found in the Mdhdhhdraia, one of the two great 
Hindu epics. (Garbe, p. 156.) 

112 Lassen, III, 347. 

ii« Fijian widows were promised that she who went to the strangling 
most devoutly would become the favorite wife in the spirit harem (Wilkes, 
III, 101-2) — ^probably as unwarrantable a promise in Fiji as anywhere else. 

114 Suttee in distinction to immolation seems to occur during the first and 
the last stages of the custom of widow sacrifice. Sometimes, as in Dahoml 
(Forbes, F. E., II, 119 n, 200), where the sacrifice is compulsory for the 
royal widow, it is voluntary for the commoner. 
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of a wife who throws herself into the same fire with her hus- 
b€Lnd, killing herself with a kris at the same time. Beta re- 
quires a separate fire and no kris. Satia is most commonly the 
method chosen by the head wife, and bela by the concubine. 
The concubines, low caste women, are usually the self-sacri- 
ficers. Rise to a higher caste in Swarga and thereby a legiti- 
mate marriage with the deceased, are promised to them. From 
the moment they declare themselves ready to bum they too 
are treated as holy persons. They may no longer walk, but 
must always be carried. (Incidentally perhaps, a practical 
arrangement, as an opiate is given to them.) Offerings are 
made to them, and all their wishes are granted. The act en- 
titles the men of theii* family to office holding.^^' At 
a princely funeral in 1818, twenty women were immo- 
latedy and, on another occasion, seventy-four.^^* In 1638 at 
the death of two of the king's sons, forty-two women were 
immolated for one of them and thirty-four for the other.^*' 
At this king's death, 100 or 150 women were to be immolated. 
The widows of Lombok rajahs had to be burned. For the 
widows of less distinguished men immolation was optional. 
Suttees could choose death by fire or by the kris ; but because 
of its greater cost, burning was confined to the elite. By 
1848 sutteeism in either way was very rare.*^* In Serendib 
immolation seems to have been optional even for royal widows.^^* 
Although the rite in these islands is characterized by many 
traits of Hindu suttee, the veneration paid to the devoted 
woman, the honoring of the male relatives, and the name itself 
of one form of the rite, nevertheless the custom seems to be in- 
digenous. It probably became overlaid with Hindu charac- 
ters, but the fact that it has been confined to princely or very 
distinguished families^^^ and that slaves were sacrificed at the 

ii« Friederich, pp. 100-106. 
ii« Crawfurd, II, 341. 

117/6., II, 250-2; Crooke, TAtn^# Indian, p. 450. 
118 Zollinger, pp. 166-9. 
ii» Reinaud, I, 50. 

120 Friederich, p. 100; Crawfurd, II, 241; Helms, pp. 56-65. There was 
the same limitation in Madura. (Crooke, Things Indian, pp. 448-9.) 
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funerals of rojal women^^^ indicate that the island is more 
primitive than the mainland custom.^^* 

The suttee was not unknown among the Greeks. We have 
heard how Protesilaus of Thessaly haunted his widow, but ac- 
cording to what was probably a more modem version of the af- 
fair, Laodaima did not wait to be urged, but followed him as a 
death companion.^^* Evadne, wife of Capaneus, one of the 
seven besiegers of Thebes, "dared to ascend the lighted pile." *** 
The virgin daughter of Demotion, chief of the Areopagites, 
on hearing of the death of Leosthenes, her bridegroom, slew 
herself, to preclude, like affianced brides in China or India, 
marriage to another.*^* Pausanias tells of three Messenian 
widows who cut their throats after the death of their hus- 
bands.^*" So sporadic, ht)wever, were such instances that Di- 
odorus Siculus, in his account of the funeral of Ceteus, the 
Hindu warrior whose two wives vied together for the honor 
of becoming suttee, is able to refer to the incident as "very 
unusual and unlike the laws of the Greeks,""^ and so little 
does the historian understand the custom that, sceptical of 
wifely devotion or endurance, he explains it, like a certain 
modem traveller in Western Africa and a certain editor of 
a Calcutta periodical,*** as originally a check upon husband- 
poisoning. 

There are perhaps traces of the suttee among other Aryan 
peoples, and therefore it has been held that sutteeism was a 
custom before the Aryan dispersion. Widows among the Her- 
uli from the Black Sea and the Getae of Thrace expected to be 

i«i See App. Note III. 

122 Althou^ an advocate ot the the<^ of Hindu origin, the Yale-Burnell 
Glossary suggests Polynesian influence in the Archipelago. '(P. 669.) 
128 Ovid, Trittia, I, EL VI, 90; Pausanias, 4, 3. 

124 Ovid, Tristia, V, El., XIV, 31-40; Pr<4)eartius, I, XV, 21; Euri- 
pides, Suppliants, 11. 980ff. 

326 Jerome, Agaimt Joninianus, I, 41. 

i2« Op, eit,, IV, 2, Ida's Marpessa was one. The others seem to have 
been her daughter and her grand-daughter. 
127 Op, cit,, XIX, 84, 36. 

125 The Indian Appeal, Jan. 1909, p. 10. 
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immolated/^* At a headman's death the Slav called for vol- 
unteer death companions among his followers and his women."* 
We read in the Eddat of the burning of Brynhild with 
Sigurd that in Hel at least she might live with him ; of Nanna, 
whose heart broke first, with Balder, and of how Gudrun 
regretted not burning as a **birchen tree'' with her husband/" 
At the death of Asmund, a prince of Norway, his wife Gunn- 
hild stabbed herself "choosing rather to follow her lord in 
death than to forsake him by living." Buried with Asmund 
she clasped her lord "somewhat more beautifully in the tomb 
than she had ever done in the bed."^** Hermutrude, a 
queen of Jutland, promises her husband on the eve of war 
that she would not forsake him even on the field, saying that 
"the woman who dreaded to be united with her lord in death 
was abominable." Brave words, but this "rare" promise was 
illy kept; for her husband slain, she yielded herself to his 
conqueror.^** Signe, a Danish princess, and the mistress of 
a bold sea rover, hangs herself to keep faith with her lover. 
He cries out in a paean which sings into the archaic rite a 
spirit of modem sentiment : 

"Sweet, O my bride! is it for me to die when thou hast gone. 
. . . We shall have one end, one bond after our troth and 
somewhere our first love will live on. 

"Happy am I, that have deserved to have joy of such a 
consort, and not to go basely alone to the gods of Tartarus." 

"Then let the knot gripe the midst of the throat; nought 
but pleasure the last doom shall bring. 

"Since there remains a sure hope of the renewal of love 
and a death which will soon have joys of its own. 

"Either country is sweet; in both worlds shall be held in 
honor the repose of our souls together, our equal troth in love, 

"For, see now, I welcome the doom before me ; since not even 

i2» Herodotus, V, 6; Mela, II, 9. 

180 Fr&hn, pp. 13-19; Ralston, pp. Si?7^. May not this appeal have been 
due to Tartar influence? 

181 Pp. 209, 909, 919, 914, 318. 

182 Saxo Grammaticus, I, 97. 
188/6., IV, 106. 
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among the shades does very love suffer the embrace of its 
partner to perish.** *** 

184 Jb,, Vn, S36-7. Saxo Grammaticiis, ddigfatful link as he is between 
the pagan and the Qiristian culture of Norse lands, ^ves us still another 
instance of this pouring of new wine into old bottles. He relates that Rag^ 
nar, King of Sweden, died, ''and Swanhwid his wife passed away soon after 
of a malady which she had taken from her sorrow; following in death the 
husband from whom she. had not endured severance in life. For it often 
happens that some people desire to follow out of life those whom they 
loTcd exceedingly when aliye." (II, 53,) 
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CHAPTER IV 

WOMAN AS FUNERAL AND MEMOKIAI< TSIBUTS 

Ghostly harems are swelled through funeral tribute, so to 
speak. Women, as well as other valuables, are contributed 
by neighboring or tributary chiefs to grace the funeral of a 
deceased colleague or overlord/ 

A traveller in Jagos, an island off Portuguese Guinea, tells 
that at the death of a king not long prior to I6869 twenty- 
five or thirty of the handsomest maids in the country from 
eighteen to twenty-five years of age were killed to serve the 
king as wives in the other world.' On the Gold Coast people 
brought presents of slaves to accompany the dead. At the 
town of Aquaffon there was even a peculiar market for buy- 
ing and selling funeral slaves.' An anonymous Dutchman 
writes in 1600 that the nobles offer unto a deceased king "one, 
a servant; another, a wife; a third, his sonne or daughter.''^ 
Two hundred and seventy-three years later funeral presents 
are still in vogue among the Tshis, for at the prince of Co- 
massie's funeral, the king not only furnished substitutes for 
his recreant widows, as we have seen, but dresses, silk cush- 
ions, gold ornaments, sheep and men were brought as offer- 
ings by the chiefs.^ At the death of the king of Ashanti, 
all the customs made for the subjects who had died during 
his reign had to be simultaneously repeated by their families 
in his honor* — an altogether novel system of burial insurance. 
At Akwapem, the only woman killed at the death of a chief was 
the best-looking virgin of the town.^ The sub-chiefs of Da- 

1 Sec App. Note V. 

s Barbot, pp. 88, 99, 118. 

s/6., pp. 984, 985. 

* Purchas, VI, Ch. 14. 

s Ellis, The Tth^peaking Peoples, p. 161. 

• Bowdich, p. 988. 
t Ffoulkes, p. 164. 
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homi were obliged to present from two to four slaves of each 
sex to a dead king." Among the Azimba, a people west of the 
Shire River in Portuguese East Africa, on the death of a man 
of importance presents of slaves are sent in by all the neigh- 
boring chiefs. The women slaves must be young and comely 
^-of course — and the men not past middle age. The big man's 
body is laid in Fijian fashion on top of their corpses.* 

At the death of Tupa Inca, besides the people buried with 
him, many men and women in different parts of the kingdom 
were immolated.^^ New Granada chiefs sent two or three of 
their own women to be made drunk with maize-wine and buried 
in the tomb of a deceased confrire}^ The Guatemalan sub- 
chiefs invited to their over-lord's funeral brought him among 
other gifts sacrificial slaves.^* When anyone died in Mexico 
his kinsfolk and friends gave him presents. To a king or 
noble they gave funeral slaves.^* In the Mexican kingdom of 
Michnacan seven noble ladies were despatched to a dead king 
to be the keeper of his jewels, his cup-bearer, the bearers of 
his water basin and ewer and urinal, his cook and laundress.^^ 

In 527 B. C, on the death of the ruler of Ch'u, a faithful 
Chinaman, in gratitude for former acts of kingly clemency, 
buried two of his daughters with his deceased sovereign.^* 

Not uncommonly the mourning rites of dead chiefs spread 
over a term of months or years. From time to time during 
this period their ghostly harems may be replenished. 

Six months after the funeral immolation in the kingdom 
of Fetu more human sacrifices were made.^* In fact, years 

8 Labarthe, p. 125. 
Angus, p. 3^. 
loCiesa, Pt II, Ch. LX. 
11/6., Pt. I, Ch. XXXIII. 
i^Stoll, IndianeraUimme von Guatemala, p. 70. 

itAcosta, Bk. Y, Ch. VIII. The sex is not specified, but in all like- 
lihood women were among them. 

14 Gomara, p. 887. 
i4aCarnargo, p. 199. 

15 De Groot, The Religiow System of China, II, 795-6. 

18 Barbot, p. 444. Here too, as well as in subsequent references, the sex 
of the sacrificed is unspecified. I assume that when women were killed at 
the funeral, they were also at memorial services. 
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after a Tshi's death, slaves and captives may be despatched 
to him.^^ Among the Ewes human sacrifices are made when- 
ever the descendants of dead kings and chiefs see the need of 
swelling their ancestors' retinues or of communicating to them 
important mundane news.^" Moreover, at the Annual Cus- 
toms spirit suites were generously recruited. The first lot 
of servitors was despatched at the Grand Custom, the first 
Custom to be held after the king's death. They were the 
chief eunuch, the head wives, the birthday wives, i. e., those 
whom the king married on his birthday, the kpo-si or leopard 
wives, usually the youngest and handsomest of the harem, 
and a suitable following of soldiers, Amazons, bards, drum- 
mers, &c.^* Grezo of Dahomi died in 1858. His Grand Cus- 
tom was held in I860. A European witness made the fol- 
lowing entries in his gruesome journal of the ceremonies: 
^* August 4th, show of fifteen women prisoners, destined to take 
care of Grezo in the other world. They seem to guess what 
awaits them, for they are sad and often glance behind them. 
They will be killed to-night by a stab in the breast. The 
5th, a day set aside for ofi^erings to the king . . . 
Thirty-five men and fifteen women figure among them."**^ 

Human victims were annually sacrificed to Ajahuto, the 
deified king of the Ewe kingdom of Porto Novo.*^ They are 
also annually sacrificed to deceased forebears by the chiefs 
of the Niger Delta tribes.** Two hundred women, as well as 
two hundred men and two hundred animals, were sacrificed 
during the year-long rites for the deceased king of Benin.** 
If the Jaga or king of Cassenge, a place in the hinterland of 
Angola, dreamed of any of his forebears, the following day 
he despatched two slaves to them, cutting the victims to pieces 

17 Ellis, The Tahi-^peakvnff Peoples, p. 159; Bowdich, p. 999; Meredith, 
p. 32. 

18 Ellis, The Eibe-^peakinff Peoples, p. 118; Burton, Gelele, II, 94; 
Cardi, p. 64; Valdex, I, 335. 

i^Ellis, The EibeSpeakmg Peoples, p. 197. 

20 Annales de la Propagation ds la Foi, XXX, 157. 

SI Ellis, The Elbe-Speaking Peoples, p. 89. 

22 Cardi, p. 54; Leonard, p. 160. 

2S Roth, Great Benin, p. 101. 
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on the graves of their prospective masters." Bangala slaves 
were sometimes killed as messengers to the distinguished dead.'^ 
Formerly among the Awemba human beings and cattle were 
oflFered up to the spirits of chiefs.** From time to time the 
Baganda made fresh sacrifices of slaves to their deified kings. 
Once King Mutesa dreamed of his royal father, and straight- 
way had five hundred persons put to death.*^ 

Cieza writes of a certain Peruvian tribe that "the bodies 
of chiefs and principal men are, at certain seasons of the year, 
taken out by their sons and carried to the cultivated fields 
and homesteads in a litter with great ceremony, and sacrifices 
of sheep and lambs, and even of women and boys, are offered 
up."''* In Mexico, on the 6th, 2(>th, AOth, 60th, and 80th day 
after the king's funeral, additional slaves were sacrificed to 
him.»* 

At a memorial death feast early in the nineteenth century 
in Sviat, a place inland on the Kapus River of Borneo, two 
young Dyak women were killed with a lance.*® It is likely 
that such sacrifices were always usual before the custom of 
funeral slave immolation in general began to pass away. 
Nowadays a wooden grave image is set up on the river bank 
at the close of the memorial death-feast which may be made 
a year or more after death.*^ Slaves, male and female, were 
once sacrificed by the Bisayas of the Philippines to the brave 
and distinguished dead, the tutelary spirits of the islanders.'* 

There is a distressing lack of detail in the accounts of these 
funeral or memorial ofi^erings. We should very much like to 
know, for example, if in each case the sacrificed women were 
virgins. In a few instances besides those already given, 

«*ValdesB, II, 160-1. In Lunda prisoners of war were sacrificed to the 
deceased kings. (lb,, II, 331.) 
28 Weeks, p. 4«9. 
2« MeUand, p. 343. 

27 Felkin, pp. 741, 769, 763, 767. 

28 Op. cit, Pt. I, Ch. LXIII. 

^»Clavigero, II, 106, 107, 108; Gomara, p. 385. 
80/. /. A,, I, 33. 

81 Grabowsky, pp. 188, 190. 

82 Featberman. Sec. Div., p. 476. 
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it is either suggested or stated that they were. We hear 

that long ago at Sierra Leone the custom of strangling 

women and slaves at the king's death was losing ground, 

for most of the people hid their daughters when the king's 

sickness was deemed mortal.** In southern Nigeria among all 

the tribes, but principally among the Efik, Ibibio, and Ibo, 

the funeral sacrifices for a chief were living virgins.*^ In the 

happy pre-Christian days of the Congo *^a dozen young maids 

used to leap into the king's grave of their own accord to be 

buried alive with him,"'* — ^perhaps a kinder fate than that 

which sometimes befalls their tribeswomen to-day. In Mexico 

virgins were among those immolated for a Llascallan king.** 

Evidently not only widows, but women at large, women 

bound neither conjugally nor economically to the dead, may 

be devoted to them and devoted, too, whenever they are rit- 

ually remembered. 

3» Barbol, pp. 120, 121. 
«* Leonard, p. 445. 
SB Barfoot, p. 492. 
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CHAPTER V 

WIDOW SBEVICE 

FuNERAEY wrecking of property is, of course, an extremely 
burdensome proof of devotion to the dead. In primitive 
groups it precludes the accumulation of capital and is, there- 
fore, a grave handicap to economic progress. But even in 
these groups some goods may be saved from the general de- 
struction and often ingenious expedients for satisfying both 
the living and the dead are thought out.^ After a time prop- 
erty that has been buried or laid out in the cemetery may be 
either furtively or ceremoniously dug up or removed by par- 
simonious kindred. Ornaments may be snatched off from the 
corpse before actual burial or burning. Funeral gifts may 
be redistributed among the givers or returned in kind, so that, 
as in a child's birthday party, no one goes home empty- 
handed. Most significant of all these economies is the funeral 
model, the cheaper counterfeit of what was once jjiven in full." 
Human beings, as well as other forms of wealth, have profited 
by this particular compromise with the dead. In Egypt, 
Japan, and China the substitution is unquestionable; on the 
West Coast of Africa, in the Peru of the Yncas, in Ecuador, 
in Borneo, Siam, and Phoenicia it is at least surmisable. 

In some places on the Gold Coast they put earthen figures 
of men and women on the graves. These **puppets of an- 
tique and fantastical forms" were painted in various colors 
and "all over garnished with corals and idols.'*' The pro- 
pitiation of a Slave Coast spirit husband through presenting 
models in lieu of living slaves to his image is founded on a like 

1 Schurtc, WertvenUchtung durch den Toten-kuU, pp. 40-60. 

«See App. Note VI. 

8 Barbot, p. 9S5. These ornaments were washed a year after the burial 
when the funeral ceremonies were renewed and slaves of both sexes sacri- 
ficed afresh — a sign that the ''puppets'' had still to make their way. 

49 
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idea/ In Loango, at the king's deaths little images of wood 
and red earth representing his servants and household goods 
were set around the corpse.** 

At the annual Peruvian festival all the images of the gods 
and of deified Yncas and chiefs were brought together in the 
great square of Cuzco and smaU golden figures of idols, sheep, 
and women were oflFered to them.* Clay and sometimes sil- 
ver and gold figures have also been found in Peruvian tombs.^ 
In a niche over the disentombed mummy of each king of 
Quito was found a hollow figure of clay, stone or metal,* and 
four small gold and silver female images were recently found 
in a grave on the island of La Plata off^ the Ecuador coast.* 

In Borneo small wooden figures are found on grave poles 
and on the roofs of grave huts. Their name, hampaiong^ is 
said to be derived from the Malay words hamba^ slave, and 
patongt picture. In view of the natives' knowledge of the 
makeshift grave model in general and of the use of the figures 
only in districts where, thanks to Dutch control, funeral slave 
immolations are obsolete, it is likely that these grave images 
are substitutes for sacrificial slaves.^® The Kayans of Sara- 

4 Spieth, p. 614. 

» Barbot, p. 477. Here too slaves were still actually sacrificed, but Mvts 
were inherited by the king's successor. (Chatelain, p. 17.) It is thcrefo'^ 
probable that tribes other than the widow-killing Fjorts were under ob- 
servation. 

«Cieca, Pt II, Ch. XXX; Molina, p. 54. 

TTschudi, p. 81; Reiss & Stiibel, III, Plates 89-91. Tschudl refers to 
them as idols; the authors of the Ancon monograph, as toys. The latter 
base their hypothesis on the fact that these very common clay figures are 
usually, but not always, found with the mummies of children. Even the 
monographists admit that **it is doubtful whether we should regard merely 
as playthings the burnt clay llamas** pictured on PI. 89, Vol. III. May 
not the clay figures, most of whom were female, which were buried with 
child mummies, have been provided by fond parents to care for these dead 
children, magical nurses, in fact? 

sTschudi, p. JWK). 

• Dorsey, On the Island of La Plata, pp. 255-6. Dorsey believes that 
these graves were made by some stray band of Ynca warriors. (lb,, p. 
280.) In a tomb in one of the pyramids of Yucatan a small terra cotta 
figure has also been found. (Holmes, p. 008.) 

loPurness, p. 143; Roth, Saravmh and British North Borneo, I, 149; 
Grabowsky, pp. 190-1. The figures are of both sexes. 
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wak, in fact, say that usually three slaves^ but always at least 
one, used to be killed for a dead chief, and that now a wooden 
figure of a man is put up at the head and another of a woman 
at the foot of the chief's coffin. A small wooden image is usu- 
ally fixed on the top of the tomb to row his spirit canoe/* 

In Siam, clay or wooden models of a great man's depend- 
ants, cattle, etc., are placed in his memorial buildings.^* 

It is a significant fact that, although we find no written 
references to funeral immolations by Semitic peoples — if we 
except the sutteeism of Carthage's queen-goddess — ^in Phoe- 
nician cemeteries clay models of chariots drawn by two or four 
horses and carrying one or more persons are often found/* 

Until Roman days small figures of wood, stone or silicious 
earth were placed, sometimes by the thousand, in Egyptian 
graves. Originally the dead man was expected to wake with a 
speir* these ushabtis or "answerers" to till the land for him, 
and for this purpose, like the Wadoe burial slave with his bill 
hook, they were equipped with farming implements, hoes, and 
baskets. Besides these men-servants, occasionally, though not 
often, women-servants were supplied to form a ghostly 
harem." 

It is said that about A. D. S a distinguished Japanese 

The figures may, of course, have another character. For example, in 
Lobo, Dutch New Guinea, kneeling wooden figures are found on graves 
(Krieger, p. 400), but no evidence of funeral immolations in this region is 
forthcoming. 

11 Hose and McDougall, p. SOS. 

12 Low, James, p. 366. 

18 Perrot and Chipiea, III, 909. 

1* Chapter VI of the Book of the Dead entitled "A Chapter About Let- 
ting the funereal statuettes perform work in the Netherworld" reads: **0 
you statuette I If this Osiris N be deemed deserving to perform in the 
Netherworld all work that is done there, then is taken out of him any evil 
principle like out of a man, master of his faculties. Now I say to you: 
deem me worthy, on every day that passes away here, of fertiliiing the 
fields, of inundating the brooks, of carrying the sand from West to East. 
Now I, the Osiris N, say that to you." 

IS Wiedemann, The Bedltm of the Egyptian Dead, p. 46; Budge, Egyp^ 
tian Magie, p. 73. See too Sayce, Ths BeUgians of AncUnt Egypt and 
Babylonia, pp. 50, 52. 
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wrestler persuaded the Emperor to order the substitution at 
funerals of clay images for immolated human beings/* 

In ancient China, clay, straw, and wooden funeral models of 
horses and carts and men and women servants were in use.*^ 
Metal and stone images of men and women were also erected 
inside mausolea and stone images of men and animals out- 
side/^ Nowadays there is a great lavishness on paper, so to 
speak, of both funeral money and attendants. Among other 
paper puppets are two, one male and one female, made of 
paper pasted on bamboo splints about a foot high, and known 
as "feet-slaves," for they are placed at the feet of the corpse 
and afterwards put into the coffin/* 

Dedication of living creatures to a living service of the 
dead may be, like the grave model, an immolation survival or 
symbol or, in the case of hvunan beings,*® merely a continua- 
tion or development of mourning practices more primitive 
than immolation. 

It is the duty of many a primitive widow to watch beside 
the grave of her husband or to care in other ways for his 
relics. In southeast Australia, the Dalebura widow*^ of 
Queensland carries some of the marital finger bones in her 
bag, especially if her husband was a great fighting man or had 
any extraordinary virtues.** Among the Victorian tribes, if 
the new encampment is not too far from the grave, the widow 
visits it daily before sunrise. She builds up its fire and sweeps 
the ground.** The widow of a deceased chief, by first mar- 
is Pfoundes, Old Japan, pp. 22S, 227. Human figures of wood or metal 
were used in the sacrifices. In the dedication of horses to the shrines, 
their pictures are often substituted. (Aston, Shinto, pp. 60-1.) 

^f Li Ki, XXVII, 17S. Of the use of clay and straw, Confucius ap- 
proved, but of a perhaps more lifelilce wooden automaton he did not. Like 
all social leaders, a poor ethnologist, he queried: "Was there not a danger 
of its leading to the use of (living) men?*' (lb,) 

18 De Groot, The Beligioui System of China, II, 809-31. 
"/6., I, 24; II, 710; Marco Polo, I, 204; II, 191. 
^0 App. Note VII. 

81 Mariner, I, 409, n. • 

82 Howitt, p. 474. 
^» Smyth, I, 106. 
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riage, hangs a bag of his calcined bones around her neck. 
These relics, together with the lower bones of the right arm, 
she carries about for two years." The Mukjarawaint widow 
got the dried head and arms. They were buried with her.** 
The Kumai corpse was toted about in the family's wanderings, 
and was the special charge of the widows.** 

In the Eastern Islands of Torres Straits the widow wears 
the dried soles and palms and tongue, together with less 
gruesome mementoes of the deceased, as a necklace.*^ The 
New Guinea widow sits in the grave shed two or three months 
to watch the grave. In some places she wears the lower jaw 
bones of her husband strung around her neck.*^ Off the coast 
of Grerman New Guinea in Rook Island, graves are enclosed 
in rude hedges. For a month a fire is kept up within the 
hedge to warm the soul, and here for many months the widow 
has to wail morning and night.** 

The widows of the Solomon Islands pay daily visits to their 
husbands' graves.'^** For twenty days after the burial of the 
king of Tonga, his chief widow and her women cut the grass, 
swept away the leaves, and made a garden of sweet-scented 
plants around the grave.'^ During this time the women who 
became taboo by touching the corpse never left the burial 
close.'* The women mourners for the Tooitonga were clois- 
tered in this fashion for two months." In New Zealand the 
chief widow would sometimes have the marital head cut off and 
dried, always sleeping with it by her side.'* In some tribes 

«4 Howitt, p. 456. 
25 lb., p. 453. 

s«/6., p. 459. Or some other near relative. 
2T B.C. A. E. T. 8., VI, 138, 157-8. 

28 Guise, pp. SIO, 911; Chalmers, p. 330; Krieger, p. 180; Hagen, pp. 
269, 963. The widower and other relatives also take to the grave shed. 
2» Krieger, p. 180. 
80 Zimmermann, II, 91. 
«i Mariner, I, 409 n. 
82 76., I, 407. 
88 lb., II, 296. 
84 Taylor, Richard, p. 918. 
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the widow of a chief would spread her mat over his grave in a 
comer of the verandah of the house every night "to assure 
him of her fidelity"** — a gruesome but practical proof. 

During her seclusion, a Tshi's widow is supposed to watch 
his grave.*® Once it seems to have been customary in several 
places on the Gold Coast for the chief widow to go about town 
from house to house with a calabash or Drass basin to beg 
for gold krakra to buy a cow or sheep for sacrifice.*^ Bangala 
widows put up rough screens of grass near the conjugal grave 
and mourn there from three to six months.** Among the 
Wataveta, a tribe in British East Africa, husbands are usually 
buried near or within the hut of their eldest widow, and it is her 
duty to guard the grave from stray hyenas.** It is also the 
duty of those Baganda widows who do not return to their own 
families to care for the grave of the deceased.^^ 

On the northwest coast of America the widows of several 
Indian tribes have such a hard time of it that some of the 
rites at the grave have been taken for immolation symbols.*^ 
They may be, particularly as the immolation of funeral slaves 
is not unknown on the coast.** On the other hand we are 
struck by the primitive ceremonial of service in the mourning 
customs. The Tolkotin widow has to carry the bones of her 
husband's cremated corpse on her back. The grave where 
the marital ashes are buried she must weed out with her bare 
fingers, while her husband's relatives stand over and beat her. 
Besides all laborious duties fall on her, and, like a slave, she 
must take orders from all the women and even the children 
of the village. After three or four years she is freed from this 
bondage in an elaborate ceremonial in which her conduct as a 

»5 Trcgear, Ths Maori Race, pp. 386-7. 

s« Ellis, The TshirSpeaking Peoples, p. 941. 

»7 Barbot, pp. 981-9. 

•8 Weeks, p. 456. 

«» Hollis, People of Taveta, p. 191. 

«o SteinmetB, BechteverhdUnisee, p. 190. 

4iTylor, I, 461. 

42 See App. Note IIL 
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faithful widow is highly eulogized. Now she may remarry •*• 
The Quakeolth widow also carries the ashes of her husband 
about her person. For three years any levity or lack of seemly 
grief render her an outcast forever.** Among the TacuUis 
or Carriers the ashes are distributed impartially, one sack 
to each widow, to^be carried about for two years. Dressed 
in rags the women are kept in a kind of slavery, and 
until the enfranchising memorial feast not allowed to 
marry.** Chippewa widows had to police the marital corpse 
from animals for one year.** The best part of their 
food they put on the grave. They had also to carry about 
with them a bundle representing their husband.*^ During the 
Maidu widow's segregation, she was busy making baskets and 
other things which were to be burned for the deceased at the 
annual death feast,** — an unusually practical mourning ac- 
tivity. A squaw, presumably the widow, offers food to the 
deceased Se-Nel Indian for a year.** Mandan and Crow widows 
place food at night before the marital skull.*^ Among the 
Muskohge and Chickasaw the widow had to ceremonially wail 
at dawn and evening for one year for the corpse entombed 
under her bed. If the deceased had been a war leader his 
widow had to sit wailing for one moon under his war-pole.*^^ 
During her mourning the Pima widow had also to bewail the 
dead, crying his name daily aloud at daybreak.*' On the 
Mosquito Coast the widows supply the grave with food for 
a year. Then they take up the bones, and carry them on 
their back in the daytime, sleeping with them at night, for 

^ Cox, pp. 31?9-S0. Widowers arc expected to undergo a like ordeal, but 
they are apt to run away from it. It is regrettable that we know nothing 
in detail about the widower's rites. 

^Simpson, pp. 114-6. 

4s Bancroft I, 126; Richardson, II, 31. According to Tout (SaUik 
amd D4nd, pp. 196-7) the widows live in a hut near the grave. 

A^Hardisty, p. 319; Richardson, II, 31. 

*T Yarrow, p. 184. 

48 Dixon, p. S4S. 

*» Powers, p. 169. 

»o Catlin, I, 90. 

SI Adair, pp. 186, 187. 

«s Russell, p. 195. 
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another year/' Among several other Indian tribes there is 
a service of the dead,** and, despite the indefiniteness of the 
accounts, we suspect that here, too, as in other mourning rites, 
the widow's part is conspicuous. 

In China widow service undoubtedly substituted for im- 
molation. When sutteeism was forbidden, the custom arose 
of widows dwelling near the graves of their husband **" to 
perform the rites due to his spirit. — One strenuous widow is 
on record as having sown with her own hands several hundred 
grave trees.'* — Indeed, in the imperial edict discouraging sut- 
teeism the argument was used that faithful wives should 
continue to live because they could serve their husbands best 
alive. "After her husband's death the duties of a wife be- 
come twofold greater."" 

In China not only widows but bereaved affianced virgins 
may take up a mortuary residence. After vowing perpetual 
chastity they are married to the spirits of their bridegrooms 
at their graves ^^ and settle for good in the death-house. 
Other peoples have also resorted to the device of a ceremonial 
marriage between the living and the dead to lessen the double 
hardship'® of dying unwed and so cut off from conjugal service 
after death. Among the Bawenda if a boy dies chaste a girl 
is sent ceremonially after him by the witch doctor. Formerly 
she may have been actually buried with him.*® In the funeral 
of an unmarried Toda boy, a girl, properly his cousin, is 
chosen to act as his widow.*^ The Chinese themselves conduct 

58 Bancroft, I, 744. 
"Yarrow, pp. 93, 109, 124, 194. 

55 In tales of intercourse, sexual and otherwise, between the living and 
the dead, the grave is a favorite rendez-^ous, for the soul fancies its grave 
habitat (De Groot, The Religious System of China, IV, 429.) 

5«/6., 11, 466. 

57 76., II, 747. Also II, 754. 

59 In fact the virgin dead are very commonly thought of as discontented 
and therefore as haunting spirits. 

«o Gottschling, p. 381. 

•1 Rivers, p. 367. Rivers also witnessed the funeral of a two-year-old 
girl who was married after death to a four-year-old boy, acting the part 
of her widower. (lb, pp. 391^2). Sec too Thurston, Madras Gov. Mus. 
BulU No. 4, p. 179. 
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postmortem weddings between the unmarried dead. The go- 
betweens were called "matchmakers for disembodied souls.'' *' 
Among some Slavonian peoples a wife was allotted to a de- 
ceased bachelor.*^ In some parts of Servia a girl dressed as a 
bride follows a deceased lad to the tomb, carrying two arrows % 
one is thrown to the corpse, and the other she keeps— at least 
for a time." 

For a long time devout Synteng widows keep charge of their 
husband's bones which, as we have seen, are a kind of lien 
upon his spirit.** Among the other Dravidian races of India 
there are many instances of widow service.*^ The wretched 
position of the Hindu widow was probably originally due to 
the idea of widow service or even to the more primitive ideas 
of widow taboos,** although it is generally explained as con- 
temptuous treatment for refusing to become satu^^ The 
Brahmanical writings in giving to the widow the alternative of 
becoming sail, or of living as Brdhmachdrini i. e. in chastity 
and in the performance of acts of piety and mortification, are 
explicitly suggestive of widow service. Should she exceed one 
meal a day, or sleep on a bed, her husband would fall from 
heaven. If she is sonless, then she herself is to offer the daily 
sacrifices to the ancestors. She must also spend herself in ab- 

«3 De Groot, The Religioui System of China, II, 804. See App. Note I. 

M Ralston, p. 309. 

«5/6., p. 310. 

««Gurdon, p. 77. 

67 Lcwin, p. 280. 

«8 The treatment of the widow at the funeral is, for example, most ob- 
viously ceremonial and not, as it is contemporaneously interpreted, merely 
callous and brutal. It is because of the death infection that she is attended 
only by hired low caste women, shunned by her relatives, immersed in the 
river tank or well near which the corpse is burned, and forced to wear the 
funeral clothes for a set period, (l^ilkins, p. 365-9.) 

Dravidian funeral rites are much like the Hindu. Among the Old 
Kookies the widow puts on her best clothes and ornaments to go to the 
pyre. She walks by the side of the bier with one hand on the person of 
her husband. After the body is burned she throws aside her ornaments 
and walks home with dishevelled hair. (Stewart, p. 621; Butler, p. 86.) 

«» Colebrooke, II, 188. Cp. the position of the recalcitrant chiefly widow 
in Peru and among the Bairo. 
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lution, alms, pilgrimage^ and repetition of her god's name in 
prayer/® 

May not the levirate in India — and elsewhere — be taken as 
a form of widow service which very ingeniously reconciles the 
claims of the living and the dead, an escape from the otherwise 
almost inevitable alternatives, given proprietary marriage, of 
widow immolation or widow inheritance? 

Whenever the idea of a vicarious earthly atonement for the 
sins of the dead is a religious tenet, a fine chance for service 
falls to the widow. Masses and pious deeds take the place of 
gifts to the dead. Divine vengeance is bought off. In China 
one of the flights of granite steps on the White Cloud Moun- 
tains was built by a widow to atone for her sinful husband.^^ 
We have seen that the Hindu's title to a celestial dwelling 
is dependent upon the ascetic practices of his widow. ^^Though 
her husband had killed a Brdhmana, broken the ties of grati- 
tude, or murdered his friend, • • • [a satt'] expiates the 
crime." ^* In one of the legends of the Panj&b, a sorely tried 
wife who is bent on becoming sati for her undeserving husband 
is urged instead to do a penance at Benares for his benefit 
and to make a religious endowment in his name.^* Many a 
Christian church or hospital or school has also been supported 
by a pious widow concerned for the salvation of her deceased 
spouse, sinner or saint as he may have been. At any rate, 
a Christian's widow is bound to pray for his soul, request ''re- 
freshment" for him and offer sacrifice on the anniversaries of 
his death.^* 

TO 76., II, 136. 

Ti Gray, I, 128. 

73 Colebrooke, II, 136. 

78 Temple, I, 349. 

7* Tertullian, On Monogamy, Ch. X, 3. 
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CHAPTER VI 

IN COURT CIBCLE8 

Thb idea of all men going as naked out of the world as they 
came into it is comparatively modem, and elaboration of 
funeral rites has always accompanied social prestige. In the 
Australian gerontocracies the elder men are entitled to burial 
honors. In becheif tained Melanesia, Polynesia, and Africa and 
in New and Old World kingdoms alike, the funerals of the 
chiefs and kings are far more expensive and ceremonial than 
those of the commoners and the corpses of slaves are very 
often merely thrown away. Even in our own rationalistic civ- 
ilization the burial of a king of England in Westminister Ab- 
bey differs in details from that of a pauper in the potter's field. 

The early reason for burial honors is plain. As the life 
after death is in primitive theory merely a prolonging of the 
life before, power to harm or aid the living abides with the 
ghost of the man who alive was influential. ^ Such an impor- 
tant ^ost must be especially propitiated and cdl his wants 
filled. On the other hand the ghost of the insignificant man 
is also insignificant and can without risk be overlooked. Once 
a nobody, eternally a nobody. 

Given such discriminations between the ghost of power and 
the ghost of no account and such long standing differentiations 
in their burial ceremonial, it is natural that widow immolation, 
costly as it is, should spread but little from chief to commoner. 
Here again the ethnographer adds to his sins of vagueness, but, 
I suspect that, except in China and India, immolation rarely 
does spread beyond court circles, — ^thanks primarily to widow 
inheritance. I also suspect that whenever it is an illustration 
of the working of imitation from top to bottom its en- 
actment becomes less compulsory, it becomes a suicide or 
quasi-suicide rather than a murder. For example, in Fiji, 
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although it would be utterly abominable for a widow and ap- 
parently for even an undistinguished widow to object to follow 
her husband, the belief that the eel-bridge in spiritland will 
writhe as the ghost crosses it if his wife is not to follow him ^ 
and the custom of putting a whale's tooth into the hand of the 
dead man with which he will hit the bafca-tree on his spirit- 
road only if his widow is to follow him suggest that some 
widows may be "abominable.** ^ In fact, a good-looking 
widow, "who is sure to be in request,** is sometimes kept back 
by her family, the man*s old mother being sent in her place.* 
Again, one of the marriage rites of the Fjorts, among whom the 
fashion seems also to have spread, shows that it is voluntarily 
followed, i. e., as voluntarily as fashions ever are. Like the 
Mormons, the Fjorts can marry either for this world only or 
for the next, too. In the more thoroughgoing rite, copper 
bracelets are worn by bride and groom, and she swears to die 
and be buried with him. Nowadays these bracelet wives are 
I becoming scarce.* As for the plebian widow immolation of 
China and India, its explanation is to be found in the exagger- 
ated institutions of proprietary marriage and ancestor-worship 
of those countries. Both in their law and practice a woman is 
absolutely dependent upon and subject to her husband; and 
ancestor-worship is a definite family cult distinct from the 
hit or miss ghost-worship which allows of neglect of related 
but impotent ghosts and of "playing favorites** with the an- 
cestors of others.*^ 

If widow immolation, like polygyny, was bound to remain 
a luxury of the rich and powerful, widow service lent itself 
from its comparative cheapness to much greater popularization. 
More primitive than widow immolation, it may also at times 
have precluded it or acted as a kind of stop-gap for it. More- 

1 Thomson, The Fijian^, p. 121. 

2Fison, Fijian Burial Custonu, pp. 163, 167; Wilkes, III, 106. 

» Fison, Fijian Burial Customs, p. 168. 

4 Dennett, Folklore of the Fjort, pp. 20-1. 

5 It is a pity that we have such scant data about the beginnings of the 
differentiation between public and private ghosts. Let us hope that some 
day the ethnographer may complete his study of the intricate kinship ties 
of ethnic society by an analysis of these ties after death. 
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over, in course of time, the widespread widow service of the 
commoner undoubtedly reacted upon royal custom and led 
from dying for the dead chief to living ritually for him. 

This transition is to be seen among several African tribes. 
For a year or so* before burial the body of a Fjort prince 
is smoked and watched by his widows in the back room, so to 
speak, of the shimbec. In frcMit, his wealth, i.e., his ewers, 
basins, figure ornaments, pots, pipes, glassware, etc., is on 
view. One of the widows will generally be found walking 
about in front of the thimbeCy tossing her arms and wailing.^ 
The Awemba carried a deceased chief to Maruli, the village 
of the graves of their dead kings. Here a hut was built over 
the grave, and the belongings of the dead placed inside. A 
bed was made up, and the place rendered very similar to a 
habitable hut. Several of the widows remained at Maruli "to 
provide food and water for the spirit.'' * May not the cere- 
monial bed have suggested even further service to some es- 
pecially devoted widow? The jaw and the placenta of the dead 
kings of the Baganda are kept in the tomb built in their 
lifetime in the royal enclosure. The whole enclosure is looked 
after by the royal widows who have children by the deceased 
king or who are chosen for the work. The child-bearing 
widows of the headman of a clan are also appointed keepers 
of his tomb.* King Mutesa ordered that at his death — ^he 
died in 1884 — all his childless widows, who would otherwise 
have been immolated, as well as those with children, should 
guard his tomb.^® The latter live within the mausoleum, the 
former in separate houses within the mortuary enclosure. ^^ 

In ancient Peru the less favored widows of the Inca, as 
we have seen, had to remain alive.^^ Nevertheless they had 

The mere leng^ening out of royal funeral ceremonial involves and 
would of itself suggest a prolongation of widow service. 
T 76., p. <?3. 
« Pirie, p. 435. 
» Roscoe, pp. 45, 46, 48. 

10 Johnston, Uganda and its Peoples, I, 298-30. 

11 Frazer, TotemUm and Exogamy, II, 470. 

12 Special lands were appropriated to their support (Ciexa, Pt. II, 
Ch. XI.) 
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a chance to serve him. They had charge of his mummy 
and of his treasure. At festivals, when aU the Inca mummies 
were set up in the great square at Cuzco, each figure was 
surrounded by his women and servants to provide him with 
food and drink and to display his wealth. Although *Hhe 
Devil was accustomed to speak out of these figures,'' ^* and 
each figure had its spokesmen, it is highly unlikely that the 
royal widows delivered the oracles as we shall see them doing 
in communities with a less developed hierarchy than Peru. 
Among the more savage Caribs of the Orinoco the wives of 
a chief had the humbler task of keeping the flies off his ham- 
mock-hung corpse for thirty days.^* 

The funeral ceremonies of a prince of Bali may last a year, 
and during this time his wives attend upon his corpse.^*^ 

During the Chinese Han dynasty which began about SOO 
B. C, the highest and most favored ladies of the "back palace'' 
settled down as warders of the royal mausolea and mortu- 
ary park.** 

Sometimes the king's successor loans him the use of his 
wives, so to speak. On the fourth day of the So-Sin custom 
in honor of Grezo of Dahomi, fifty of the wives of his reigning 
son danced and sang before his shrine.*^ Fifty of the three 
hundred wives of the ruler of Loango had to spend every 

19 lb. 

1* GumUla, I, 317. 

IB Zimmermann, I, 15. 

le De Groot» Tk0 B0Ugi(m9 Sytem of Chima, II, 406, 409. Soldiers and 
serfs were also on guard. (76., II, 406, 435-6.) Before and after this 
period, from about 500 B. C. to the end of the eighteenth century, it was cus- 
tomary to ens tall two servants, a man and wife, in the imperial tombs to 
bum incense and to light tapers morning and evening at the coffin. (Gray 
I, 414; De Groot, The ReUgioui System of China, 11, 447-8). The thirteenth 
century Tartar nobles also established families on guard In their sepul- 
chres. (Rubruquis, p. 34.) 

17 Burton, OeUle, II, 9. Also II, 48-9. The reigning king of Dahomi 
seems on the other hand to have appropriated, in the institution of his 
''Amasons," women who had originally been destined for the harem of the 
defunct king. The organisation of the Amazons dates from 1729, and until 
1818 they consisted of the adulterous wives, the termagants, and the scolds 
who, ''given to the king," would otherwise have been sacrificed at the Cus- 
toms. The Amaxons are called both The King's Wives'* and '*Oiir 
Mothers." (Ih., I, 399 n.; Ellis, The Bibe-apeoMng Peoplee, pp. 189-3.) 
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night near the encoffined nails and hair of the king's father. 
They had also to see to it that food and brandy were daily 
supplied to these relics.^' 

If widows and daughters-in-law are reserved to cherish 
the dead, why should not the strangers who are offered up 
at funerals or periodically be set apart for the same service? 
Sometimes they are. In the Dahomi Custom of 1864 a youth 
and maiden were first offered up ceremonially and then kept 
alive to sweep King Gezo's grave.^* At Galanje, the burial 
place of the king of Kabebe in Loango, two of the sacrificial 
slaves were reserved to care for the royal grave.'® It is prob- 
able that the youth and maiden described by eighteenth century 
missionaries as bound on pain of death to lifelong chastity 
and as living in the town of Lubu, another princely burial 
place in Loango, were also guardians of the royal tombs.'^ 
In Unyoro many of the deceased king's servants who might 
otherwise be immolated are appointed to live in the temple 
over his grave.** We can only surmise that some of them 
are women.^* During the time prior to cremation, two slaves, 
a youth of sixteen and a maiden of eleven or twelve, sprinkle 
the corpse of the prince of Bali with rose water. At the end 
of their service they are set free, given rich presents, and mar- 
ried to each other ** — the whole arrangement probably a hu- 
mane substitution for immolation. That there were women 
among the guardians of the royal Egyptian tombs **^ we know 
from a stela of Abydos of the XXII dynasty, about 950 B. C, 
on which it is written that the tomb of the young prince Na-ro- 
math having been neglected by its attendants, his father, King 
Shesheng, appoints a new retinue to take care of it — six men, 
two boys and four maids.** 

isBastian, Loango-KiUU, p. 931. 

i» Burton, Q^Ule, II, 94 n. 

to Bastian, Loango-KUite, p. 966. 

21 76., pp. 937, 965. 

32 Cunningham, p. 30. 

M In interior Angola families appoint a slave, in this case probably a 
man, to guard and cleanse their family sepulchres. (Valdes, II, 911.) 

24 Zimmermann, I, 15. 

25 Brugsch, Die Aegyptologie, pp. 311-14. 
2« Buttles, pp. 196-8. 
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THE WIDOW-PEIE8TES8 

Where dead men become ghost-gods, their devoted widows 
readily become their priestesses — ^unless they are immolated or 
unless their functions are usurped by a hierarchy. 

A particularly devout chief tainess of Fiji, believed to have 
been the mistress of the dead king, reported that during her 
six months' nightly vigil on the grave of the deceased he had 
appeared to her in a dream, warning her of plotters against 
his son and successor, and asking her to care assiduously for 
his grave/ A certain bamboo bush was held sacred by the 
Sennah Dyaks as the reembodiment of a certain man who 
had announced his reincarnation in a dream to his widow.' 
We remember the Lakota ghost whose pseudo-widow served 
him as a go-between with his tribe. She was practically his 
priestess. In the enclosure which once held the harem of the 
dead King Bambarre of Urua his chief wife continued to live. 
No one would dare to touch anything belonging to her. Some 
of Bambarre's slaves lived nearby and left food for her at 
night. She was not allowed to receive any visitors except 
one of the priests of the reigning king, son of Bambarre. 
This priest asked her advice on all important ocasions, as she 
was in commtmicaiion with her dead husband,^ If a vil- 
lage migration does not suit a snake incarnate Ama-Zulu 
chief, he may communicate his reasons against it in 
a dream to his "old queen.*' ** Once the influentisJ 
dowager queen of King Sunna, father of Mutesa, ap- 
pealed to Speke to cure heart trouble caused by constant 
dreams about the deceased. "They are not pleasant," she 
says. Speke responded humorously and with unwitting ethno- 
logical insight that the dreams and sleeplessness were but a 
widow's common complaint and curable only by a second marri- 

1 Mariner, I, 437-9. 

2 Roth, Sarawak and British North Borneo, p. 265. 

» Cameron, II, 66. »» Callaway, p. 212, 

64 
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age/ That the dowager queen was able to shirk her respoB- 
sibility as priestess in this way was probably due to the 
sacerdotal prominence of the ceremonial queen-sister, of whom 
we shall hear later, and to the ofSciousness of the priesthood. 
By drinking beer out of the king's skull the highpriest dedi- 
cated himself permanently to the service of the royal ghost, 
and "possessed" by him became his mouthpiece for the people.' 
In ancient Rome, too, the hierarchy probably left the royal 
widow little to do. Yet she did serve to some extent in her 
deified husband's temple.® In India the widows of Bala Hari 
and Ram Saran, guru founders of worshipful sects, "inherited** 
their husband's position and powers.^ We hear of the Turk- 
ish widow of an apotheosized sheikh presiding over a society 
of female dervishes.® 

Besides King Mutesa's there are thirty-six royal tombs in 
Busiro, the district of the royal Buganda cemeteries. In all 
of these gloomy places women keep a dreary vigil, "some sitting 
on their haunches rocking to and fro, others crawling stealth- 
ily about the place, others arranging fresh grass on the floor 
of the tomb, and still others sitting mute and motionless as 
mummies." * When one of the royal widows dies, or leaves 
the tomb for any reason, and here we have a very significant 
fact, her clan has to supply another woman in her place. 
The substitute is reckoned amnong the wives of the deceased 
k%7hg.^^ She becomes in other words a ceremonial widow. The 
dowager queen par excellence is also ceremonial. She is always 
elected by the new king. He chooses either his own mother, if 
she is living, or a member of her own clan. She visits her son 
once when she appoints his three wives ; but she never sees him 
again.^®* If she did, evil, probably death, would surely follow. 

< Op. cit, p. 296. 
5 Roscoe, p. 4.5. 
« Tide, pp. i246-7. 

7 Bhattacharya, pp. 485-6, 493; Basii^ pp. 48S-5. 

8 Garnett, p. 507. 

• Cunningham, pp. 930-9. 
10 Roscoe, p. 46. 

loa Similarly the queen mother of the Bin! was not allowed to see her son 
after he had taken office. Her court was a duplicate of the king's. To^ 
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She has her own lands and establishments. She is always car- 
ried on a man's shoulders, never walking outside her own enclo- 
sure. She has as many husbands as she chooses. She may even 
replace a man after a few days.^^ Children, on the other hand, 
she must not bear.^* It is likely that ceremonial widows were 
provided by the Awemba to care for the royal graves at Maruli. 
In the Daliomi Customs there were women representing both 
the king's ancestresses ^* i. e. ceremonial widows and "great 
fetish women representing the ghosts of former monarchs." ** 
The representatives of the queens were thought of as ceremonial 
mothers rather than widows. Every living and deceased king 
had a ceremonial mother.^' Burton found that Grelele's actual 
mother was still alive, but he was told that when she died 
Grelele would have to supply her place.^* Whether it is these 
"mothers" or still another class of women who are the tansv-no 
is not plain. The tansi-^no are of blood-royaL They have 
charge of the royal graves and act as priestesses.*^ At Porto 
Novo, young girls of high birth are dedicated to the temple 
service of Ajahuto, the deified king. They have charge of the 
temple and make the daily offerings. They are obliged to re- 
main virgins. About 1880 one was put to death for unchas* 
tity. They need not prostrate themselves before the reigning 

gether with the fteld-marshall she was next to the king in importance. 
(Roth, Great Benin, pp. 01, 119.) Unfortunately we have no further de- 
tails about her. 

In several particulars the Turkish queen mother also reminds us of the 
Baganda dowager queen. She controls the Sultan's harem, she is treated 
with the greatest reverence, and at her death her place is taken by her first 
lady-in-waiting who becomes, in short, a ceremonial widow. (Gamett, pp. 
394^5.) 

11 Surely an abuse. Chastity must have originally been at least theo- 
retically required of her as pseudo-widow of the deceased chief. 

12 Roscoe, pp. 36, 37. 

i» Forbes, F. E., II, 162, 161, 162-S> 166. 
i« Burton, Oelele, II, 9 n. They were called ha»$aji, 
IB This royal fashion had spread. At the Dahoman court every man bad 
to have a •'mother,' were she 90 years his Junior. (76., I, 399 n.) 
le 76., I, 399 n., II, 58-9. 
17 lb,, I, 9 n^ 173-4; BUis, The EU)0-8peakinff Peoples, pp. Ill, 119. 
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king. In spite of this privilege, candidates for office have be- 
come scarce.** 

We remember that new maids were appointed to take care 
of the tomb of the Egyptian Prince Na-ro-math. 

We have also seen how the mummy of every Inca, for gen- 
erations/back, was looked after. As the actual attendants 
of the deceased Inca died, they must have been replaced by 
others.** 

In the Loochoo Islands, once independent, but now under 
the dominion of Japan, virgin priestesses of roycd birth used 
to have charge of the royal tombs and preside over the 
religious ceremonies connected with them.*^ 

The grave-priestess has figured in Christendom. A holy 
woman called Constantia used to keep night long vigils at 
the tomb of Saint Hilarion, conversing with him "as if he 
were present.'' When the saint's body was stolen and carried 
from Cyprus to Palestine, Constantia straightway died, "prov- 
ing even by death the sincerity of her love for the servant 
of God."** In 1M9, Henry, Duke of Lancaster, granted 
in trust to the abbot and convent of Whalley endowments 
to support two women recluses with their two women servants 
within the churchyard of Whalley, to pray for the soul of 
the duke. Henry VI nominated one Isole de Heton, a widow, 
to be an anchorite for life in this place. After two years she 
quit, and the king hearing that many of the servants there 
had been with child, dissolved the hermitage and appointed 

18/6.^ pp. 89-90; Hagen, p. 103. One would like to know if since Ellis 
wrote old women have, as in Soatb Africa, taken the place of young. 

In a Tillage of the Koiari of New Guinea Lawes found the young girls 
singing a dirge every evening for a chief who had been dead 18 months 
(op, cii., p. 375); — sacerdotal virgins d la Porto Novo In embryo? 

i> Brdun states speciflccdly that they were (op. cit, p. 74) ; but unfor- 
tunately he either fi^ves no authorities at all or cites them too indefinitely 
for verification. Thus he refers indefinitely to Pisarro for the statementi 
that a distinguished woman and man were dedicated to the service of each 
mummified Inca, and that many women and men devoted themselves to 
this service. (Ih., pp. 75-6.) 

so Chamberlain, p. 389. 

91 Jerome, Saint HUarion, 47. 
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instead two chaplains^^ to say a daily mass.** In pagan-loving 
Volterra there once lived a wizard-prince called Bovo di An- 
tona who after his death began to haunt his palace. Invoked 
by some bold men, Bovo told them that never having been 
loved by a woman in all his life, he wished his palace to be 
lived in by a beautiful girl to whom he mi^t appear as a beau- 
tiful youth.** 

Among the Manganja, Yao, and Awemba the sacer- 
dotal functions of the ceremonial widow or grave-priestess 
are particularly marked. A Mangan j a ghost-god *° called 
Bona was believed to live on top of Mt. Choro. He was 
the source of fruitfulness and peace. On Choro and else- 
where he had huts consecrated to his service. Consulted by 
the king, he communicated his wishes through a woman dedi- 
cated to his service who was "vulgarly spoken of as his wife." 
To her Bona appeared in dreams. She was not necessarily 
a virgin, in fact a married woman was generally chosen. But 
she had to live in absolute chastity and isolation. Bona was 
often in need of a wife; for he was not sought after as a 
husband. His wife was chosen by the king. Once when the 
king was about to choose a fresh bride for the god, an Eng- 
lish traveller found all the villagers in fearful excitement. 
After the election the woman's husband and children vocifer- 
ously bewailed her loss** — an extreme case of the preclusion 
of matrimony by sacerdotalism.*' It is probable that this 

22 Elsewhere, too, the priest takes the place of the female watcher. See 
App. Note VIII. 

28 Cutts, p. 130. For many a Christian widow church or cloister sub- 
stituted for grave as a place of prayer for the dead. 

2« Leland, pp. 139-40. 

25 "Whether [the spirit] of some great departed chief or no did not 
clearly appear," writes Rowley in 1861; but in 1904 Kidd refers to 
Ml)ona as an ancient rainmaker, t. e, chief. And such he undoubtedly was 
in view of the fact that the Mangan j a and Yaos buried their chiefs on 
the hill tops and venerated their shrines. (Hetherwick, p. 93; Kidd, The 
Essential Kafir, p. 245.) 

26 Rowley, pp. 151, 265-7. 

27 Celibacy seems to have been enforced upon a famous old woman rain- 
maker of the northern Transvaal. When a girl, she was coveted by a 
Portuguese, but the members of her kraal intoxicated him and carried him 
off. (Garbutt, p. 550.) 
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sacerdotal marriage became so unpopular that finally none 
but old women would undergo it. According to a recent ac- 
count, the prophetess of Bona or Mbona is an old woman who 
tours the country with two old men,^® the only persons privi- 
leged to see her. She makes rain for the whole country. 
Her village is so sacred, that the people take off their hats and 
sandals on entering it. If they happen to be carrying any 
weapons, they lay them down at a distance from her hut.^* 
Werner thinks that two old women whom he heard of living 
on mountains in the same region may also have been Mbona's 
"wives.''**^ 

Among the Yao, the conquerors of the Manganja, and the 
Awemba, although the priestess is not referred to as the wife 
of the deified chief, from the conditions of her service she might 
well be. The Yao set apart a woman mthout a htisband for 
deity. The god comes to her with his commands at night and 
she delivers his message in a kind of ecstasy.*^ The dead chief 
of the Awemba is worshipped by all his subjects at his bury- 
i^g ground. Sometimes he haunts the spot as a python. 
Certain women assert that they are possessed by his spirit. 
They whiten their faces and dance and sing. Their ravings 
are interpreted by the priests. In return for their services 
of smelling out sorceries and giving advice to hunters, they 
demand food and beer from the villagers, asking for it in ar- 
chaic forms of speech and in the name of the chief they repre- 
sent." 

28 From this point of view we should like to know more about the old 
women who guard the sacred drum among the Wa-Rabai, a tribe of Brit- 
ish East Africa. (Johnstone, Tribes Occupying Mombasa Sub-District, p. 
966,) See p. 200 for the virgin guardian of the royal Congoese parapher- 
nalia. 

2» Kidd, Tlie Essential Kafir, pp. 102, 118. 

»o Op, cit,, p. 61. 

81 Macdonald, D., I, 61-9; Macdonald^ J., pp. 105-6. 

S2 Sheane, p. 152, 
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THB TABOO ON WIDOW 1CA&BIA6E 

Of aU obligations upon the widow of either high or lowly 
station, not to remarry within a set period or even at all is by 
far the commonest. Usually the widow's "mourning year/** 
which is in fact a period sometimes of months, sometimes of 
several years, is merely a safeguard against death infection. 
Besides, a man's widow, like his other possessions or even more 
than they, is liable to be reclaimed by his ghost in some un- 
pleasant way. To marry her within a prescribed period or 
before certain purificatory rites are performed, i. e., as long 
as the corpse lien or taint is upon her, would be a risk alike for 
her and for her second husband. The New Zealand custom 
on marrying a widow of divining whether the would-be husband 
is likely to become the survivor or not* suggests how dangerous 
to a suitor a widow may be. We remember how important 
patience was for the suitor of a Tshi widow;* but under cer- 
tain circumstances widow and suitor might well have become 
impatient enou^ to run risks. If, for example, a noted man 
was killed in battle and his body was not recovered at once, his 
widows had to stay in mourning until the burial could take 
place, sometimes ten or twelve years.* At Agweh, too, it is 
very rash to have intercourse with an **unpurified" widow. 
The foolhardy man is doomed to die in battle, to be drowned, 
or to miscarry in whatever he undertakes.® The Matamba 
widow took kindly to her ducking because it enabled her to 
marry again without dreading spirit reproaches or bedevil- 

lApp. Note IX. 

3 Polack, p. 161. 

s See p. IS. 

9 Bosman, p. 9S9. 

• Cruickshank, II, 919. 
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ments/ A Yao widow may not remarry unduly soon lest her 
second husband die.* We recall how the haunting Ama-Zulu 
and Eskimo ghosts bully their wives into lasting widowhood 
and how Hindu widow-brides are sometimes plagued by a jeal- 
ous ghost. Among the Statlum** of the American Northwest, 
it was believed that if a widow married soon after the death of 
her husband without going through the ceremonial cleansing, 
her second husband's life would be very short.* A widow mar- 
ried by the more ceremonial of the two Creek forms of mar- 
riage is considered an adulteress if she speaks or makes free 
with any man within four years.^* No Tarahuamara widow** 
would remarry imtil the final burial feast was celebrated, "be- 
ing more afraid of the dead than are other relatives.'*** 

In Borneo widows may not remarry before the annual spirit 
feast. If they do, they are fined by the relatives of the de- 
ceased. The amount of the fine is pointedly the same as that 
for adultery and desertion, and the new husband is also fined 
as if for seduction. The widow acknowledgedly belongs for 
the time to the dead.*^ Among the Igorots if a widow (or 
widower) should remarry within the year of mourning, she 
(or he) would be killed by a ghost "whose business it is to 
punish such sacrilege.** Here apparently abused ghosts have 
delegated their power of reprisal to a single agent. In the 
southeastern districts of the Chinese province of Fuhkein 
matchmakers are loath to plan a marriage between a young 
bachelor and a widow. It would bring bad luck to the second 
husband and his clan because the revengeful spirit of the first 
husband, peevish over the infringement upon his ownership, 
wt)uld "hover over them all.'"* 

In early society, outside of the complaisances of group- 

7 CavajBsi, I, 404-5. 

sMacdonald, D., I, 133-4. 

• Tout, Report, p. 189. 

10 Schoolcraft, V, 999, 

i« Or widower. 

18 Lumholx, I, 387. 

14 Roth, Sarawak and British North Borneo, 1, 156, 907; Low, pp. 1J», 139. 

IB Jenks, p. 70. 

i« De Groot, The Beligioue Sytem of China, II, 761. 
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marriage or polyandry, a woman cannot serve two masters. 
Prolonged widowhood is therefore to be expected in societies 
given to widow service or immolation. 

It was said that in Peru a widow could choose between 
widowhood and burial alive. At any rate, very few childless 
widows ever remarried,^^ and even widows with children con- 
tinued to live unmarried, for such conduct "was much com- 
mended in their laws and ordinances." The lands of the 
widows were tilled before those of either the provincial gov- 
ernors or the Ynca.^® And once a superintendent of agricul- 
ture was hanged because he caused the land of a kinsman, a 
man of high position, to be tilled before that of a widow.^* 
Garcilasso notes this punishment as one due merely to a 
breaker of one of the Ynca's divine laws ; but may not a pecul- 
iar sanctity have attached to the chaste Peruvian widow, as 
to the Indian or Chinese suttee, making an encroachment upon 
her privileges peculiarly heinous and deserving of harsh pun- 
ishment? With what veneration widows were treated we also 
gather from an accoimt of a certain feast in which "they sent 
for the honorable aged widows, who immediately came from 
their houses in great state, by way of procession, the chiefest 
of them holding in their hands the tunics or jerkins of their 
deceased husbands, themselves clothed in garments close from 
top to bottom, their hair long and loose, with little badges, or 
pieces of cloth like scapulars, bloody on their breasts, in token 
of mourning. When they came near the square* all the lords 

stood up, till the chief of the widows sat down.'*^* 

17 Chastity during the first year of widowhood was observed with special 
strictness. (Garcilasso, I, 305.) Some writers assert that remarriage dur- 
ing this year was absolutely forbidden. (Cieza, Pt I, Ch. LXXXIII; 
Acosta VI, Ch. XVI.) This was probably a quarantine rule, for note 
this: "It is also true that the Indians did not approve of marriage with a 
widow, especially if the man was not a widower ; for it was said that such an 
one lost, I know not what, of his quality in marrying a widow.** (Garcil- 
asso, I, 306.) Among the Lobars and Malls in Surat, India, too, the peril 
seemed less for a widower. Before marrying a widow a bachelor had to 
be married symbolically to a Sami-tree or to a woolen doll in order to be 
accounted a widower. (Jolly, p. 61.) 

18 Garcilasso, I, 305. 

19 lb., II, 6-7. 

20 Herrera, III, x, 2. 
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A Chinese widow, "once mated with her husband, all her life 
she will not change (her feeling of duty to him), and hence, 
when the husband dies she will not marry (again)." *^ Men are 
cautioned not to associate with the son of a widow — ^**unle8S 
he be of acknowledged distinction," an amusing bit of Chinese 
snobbishness, — ^'^in order to avoid (suspicion,)"*^ suspicion of 
running after the widow? Like suttees in India, chaste 
widows and affianced virgins in China have had memorial gates 
from the state. Tablets may be put in their honor in a temple 
of chastity.** They have been commemorated in verse. In one 
of the odes of the Shih King a widow plaintively sings : "The 
dolichos grows, covering the jujube trees; the convolvulus 
spreads all over the tombs. The man of my admiration is no 
more here; — ^With whom can I dwell? I rest alone . • . 
Alone (I wait for) the morning . . . Through the (long) 
days of summer. Through the (long) nights of winter (shall 
I be alone). Till the lapse of a hundred years. When I shall 
go home to his abode."** Rich Chinese families are glad to 
have a chaste widow living among them. She reflects honor 
upon them, and she is treated with unusual afi^ability so that 
she may stick to her purpose. To the poor, on the other hand, 
the chaste widow is too costly a luxury to be desirable. They 
cannot afi^ord to support a drone or to forego the bride price 
which her second marriage would bring them.** 

On pain of infamy the Korean widow may not remarry.** 

Japanese widows over thirty did not remarry. They were 
called tetrzyot and were very much respected.*^ 

If a Synteng widow remarries, even after the customary taboo 
period of one year, while she is still guarding her husband's 
bones, she is generally looked down upon.** The son of a 

»i Li JTI, XXVII, 489. 

"76., XXVII, 78; XXVIII, 298. 

2< De Groot, The Religious System of China, II, 755. 

Mflf. B. E., in, 44S. 

2» De Groot, The Religious System of China, II, 757, 758. 

s« Kohler, Recht der Koreaner, p. 403. 

«T Kouri-Moto Td-ri Ro, p. 243. 

s^Gurdon, p. 77. 
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Brahman widow belonged to the despised castes who were not 
to be invited to a memorial death feast,^, and Manu disquali- 
fied the son of any remarried woman as an heir.*^ On the 
other hand a chaste widow was promised the highest renown in 
this life and a place in heaven near her husband. To make ac- 
complishment the surer, she was ordered never to even mention 
the name of another man after her husband's death.*^ Widow 
marriage is still strictly forbidden among Brahmans 
and almost all the higher castes and only occurs as 
jpa^-marriage among low castes.*' Even among them the 
mode of celebrating a second marriage indicates the stigma 
attaching to it, just as it does in many another society.** 

There seems to have been a Greek tradition about life-long 
widowhood, for Gorgophone was pointed out as the first widow 
to remarry.*^ The Romans considered widow marriage blam- 
able, and it has been suggested that anciently among them it 
may have been forbidden.** 

It is said that among the Battaks of Sumatra** and the Iro- 
quois of the St. Lawrence valley *^ widows do not remarry. 
We know, however, too little of the other mourning customs of 
these peoples to judge to what extent their remarriage taboos 
are quarantine measures, pre-immolation property guarantees, 
or immolation symbols. 

A tendency to prolonged or lifelong celibacy may arise 
among a people far too primitive for funeral immolations. 
Among the Orang Biduanda Kallang of the river Pulai in 
Johore, the very primitive aborigines of Singapore, neither 

fManu, III, 156, 174. 

«o/6., IX, 160. See, too, V, 16^. 

81 76., V, 156, 157, 160, 161. 

9* Bombay Gazetteer, paeeim. And jet the castes not pennitting widow 
marriage famish one-fourth of the Hindu population, 9,713,067 to 30,667,- 
081. (Crooke, Tribee and CaeUe, I, CXCII.) The Punjab returns show 
that 93 per cent of women over fifteen are widows. {lb., I, CXCI n. 9.) 

M See App. Note X. 

s^Pausanias, 9, 91; Hermann-Stark, III, 931. 

88 Rossbach, p. 969. 

<• Featherman, Second Div., p. 399. It is the eldest widow who at the 
funeral engages not to remarrj. 

87 Schoofcraf t, VI, 57. 
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widows nor widowers remarry.*' Dall had known several 
widows among the Eskimo of Yukon who in spite of repeated 
offers had refused to remarry.** 

Where compukory widowhood is found limited to the chiefly 
class and this class is known to have once practised widow im- 
molation, it may safely be taken as an immolation symbol. In 
New Zealand the widow of a deceased chief rarely marries 
again, "an alternative apparently to immolation.'' Even 
more rarely does she remarry below the rank of her first hus- 
band.^ Such a misalliance were undoubtedly an added insult 
,to the deceased. This point of view may elsewhere, too, 
keep widows of high rank from remarriage. The dowager 
queen of Whydah*^ and in Java the concubines of the king** 
had to remain celibate. In Bali women or slaves who 
refused or who had not been allowed to die with their 
master were cloistered for the rest of their lives. Any woman 
escaping from her prison was poniarded, dragged through the 
streets, and cast to the dogs.** The widows of Chinese man- 
darins may not remarry. A rebel is beaten and her marriage 
is null.** Once public opinion may have been less crystallized 
on the subject, for in the ninth century B. C. a certain widow of 
noble birth has to protest against a second marriage in these 
urgent words : "He was my mate ; And I swear that till death 
I will have no other . . . He was my only one; And I 
swear that till death I will not do the evil thing. O mother, 
O Heaven, Why will you not understand me?"** 

I have found instances of the compulsory widowhood of 
chiefly wives where knowledge of an earlier custom of immo- 
lation being more or less uncertain, it is difficult to determine 
whether the rule is an immolation symbol or merely a case of 

8S Logan, p. 300. See p. 5 n. SO for the widower celibacy of the Andaman 
Islanders. 
8» Op, cit, p. 146. 
*o Polack, p. 158. 
4iMarchais, II, 64. 
*2 Schoutcn, II, 880. 
« Crawfurd, II, 260. 

«« De Groot, The ReligUnu 8y$tem of China, II, 768. 
«5. B. 2?., Ill, 435. 
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general chiefly taboo/® and therefore possibly an antecedent, 
instead of a result, of widow immolation. In a string of East 
Melanesian Islands from Nakuor in the Carolines to Tikopia in 
the New Hebrides the widows of deceased chiefs are not al- 
lowed to remarry.*' In Benin, the king's wives could never 
marry again after his death. They were shut up and guarded 
by eunuchs. If any one had to do with a man, she and the 
man, "though of never so great quality," were killed.** To 
the southeast we have a clear case of chiefly taboo. Here in 
Old Calabar a chiefs widows were shut up until after the fim- 
eral ceremonies were over. They might last several years. 
Sometimes these widows were neglected and died.*' The one 
wife and the unlimited number of concubines of the king of 
Cochin-China are shut up in a palace to safeguard their chas- 
tity after his death.**^ The Koran prohibits the remarriage 
of Mahomet's widows. "It is not right for you to wed his 
wives after him ever ; verily that is with God a serious thing."** 
Have we here, perhaps, an interesting revival of what may have 
been a pre-historic Semitic custom in the days when greater 
sanctity attached to the king-god? Even among the levirate- 
practicing Jews persistent widows like Judith and Anna were 
highly praised. We remember that Judith appeared at festi- 
vals, like the Peruvian widows, "in great glory." At any 
rate the widows of Mahomet's viceroy in Turkey are clois- 
tered.'* The Christian like the Mahometan Church once ta- 
booed the remarriage of the widows of king and priest. In 
68S at a combination synod and parliament at Toledo it was 
decreed that "No one, not even a King, may marry the widow 
of the departed King; or have intercourse with her, under 
penalty of exclusion from all communion with Christians and 
eternal damnation; for the Queen, who was mistress, shall not 
4e Even where the custom is historically an immolation symbol* it is also 
no doubt an expression of chiefly taboo. 

47 ThiUnius, pp. LXXX, 67; Parkinson, R., p. 615. 

48 Barbot, p. 364. 
4» Walker, p. 123. 
»o Lc Fevre, p. 110. 

w QuV An, XXXIII, 54. 

«>Careri, p. 68; Gamett, pp. 391, 393. 
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serve the desire of one of her subjects; and as wife and hus- 
band are one body, the body of the dead King must not be 
defiled in his widow/* " In 400 the first Synod of Toledo de- 
creed that "If the widow of a bishop, priest or deacon mar- 
ries a second time, she shall be shut out from the Church, and 
may only receive the sacrament on her deathbed.'*'* 

When the usual alternative to widow immolation or seclu- 
sion is customary, i. e., the inheritance of a man's widows by 
his successor, the older widows are commonly only the nominal 
wives of the heir. Their status is practically permanent 
widowhood.*'* Even during the lifetime of jealous, polygynous 
first husbands, particularly royal husbands, chastity becomes 
a practical necessity for many wives.*^ 

In every primitive society the old maid is a curiosity; but, 
as we have seen, and under the conditions we have noted, cer- 
tain women, the wives of the great and the widows of all 
classes, have to live chaste, and to their chastity a religious 
character attaches. In cults founded on fear or love of the 
mighty dead it is to be expected, therefore, that chastity 
should be exacted of women devotees. Before turning, how- 
ever, to these marked forms of religious chastity, we have to 
consider certain crasser expressions of religious devotion. 

M Hefelc, V, 213. 

55 lb., II, 421. 

6« Among the Nandi and Masai of East Africa widow-inheritance may 
be seen to be passing into even theoretical permanent widowhood. (Hollis, 
pp. 72, 73; Hinde, p. 72; Merker, p. 195.) Among the thirteenth century 
Tartars it was the other way around. "Widows never remarry l>ecause they 
believe that all who have served them in this life, shall do them service also 
in the life to come the son marrieth sometimes his father*s wives, ex- 
cept his own mother, because they are part of his inheritance, for he 

thinks it no injury or disparagement to himself, though they return unto 
his father after death.** (Rubruquis, pp. 33-4.) 

57 App. Note XI. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE BLOOD-8ACBIFICK OF WOMEN FOE DIVINE SEEVICE 

The sacrifice of human beings to deity has, like other sacri- 
fices, at different times and places different ends. It may be 
cannibalistic, as in Polynesia where cannibalism was sometimes 
a source of food supply. It may be an expression of homeo- 
pathic magic, as among the Aztecs where the sacrificed mortal 
personated the god and was believed to act out his death and 
resurrection. Again it may be a means of providing service 
for the god, be he deified chief, nature god or an assimila- 
tion of both. 

When those sacrificed for service are women, it is a priori 
likely that the service is expected to be of a sexual nature. 
Man's relation to his gods are always modeled on his relations 
to man, and except under the monogamous and wage-earning 
systems of modem civilization it is but very rarely that female 
service does not imply sexual intercourse. 

Thanks to the ambiguities of ethnographers, we shall have 
to guess at the purpose of the sacrifice in several of the cases 
I am about to cite ; but a concomitant circumstance or two- 
familiarity with funeral immolation for sexual service, or even 
the virginity or beauty of the sacrificed, seem to warrant at 
least a strong suspicion that the victim was destined for the 
pleasure of a lustful god. 

Human saf^rifice in Polynesia and in certain African and 
American tribes was frankly cannibalistic; but it is not im- 
possible that in all these communities, familiar as they were 
with funeral immolation, sacrificed women may have been sup- 
posed to gratify a twofold appetite in the god.* Even such 

1 This double satisfaction was most gruesomely enjoyed by the chief- 
tains of New Granada. They took their war-captives **when they were 
virgins, and brought up the children they had by them, with much care^ 

78 
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a combination we do not have to hypothecate on the West 
African Coast, for here all human sacrifices to the gods was 
to provide them with service,* At Whydah girls (and 
men) were sometimes sacrificed to the snake god.' As 
we surmise that this god was originally a deified chiefs and 
as the women for the most part who are dedicated to the Snake 
serve him as living wives,' it is not rash to conclude that 
the bloody female victims were also destined for conjugal 
service. On the Niger Coast a virgin was sacrificed periodic- 
ally to a water god.* Among some if not all of the tribes she 
was always a very light copper-colored slave girl procured 
from a tribe of Ibos living in the hinterland of New Calabar.^ 
In exporting slaves from Zingero, a Galla conquered state, 
traders always threw the handsomest of the slave women into 
Lake Umo as an ofi^ering to the water god.* 

To propitiate the rain gods during the seasons of drought, 
the Otomies of Mexico sacrificed a virgin on a hilltop.* 

until they were twelve or thirteen years of age, when they ate them, as well 
as their mother, so soon as she was past child-bearing." (Garcilasso, 
I, 55, 56.) Wife-eating occurred in Fiji. (WiUiams and Calvert, I, 210.) 

In New Caledonia on the illness of a chief or any public disaster one of 
the most beautiful of the island girls was laid on lier face and whipped. 
Was she originally sacrificed? (Rochas, p. 295.) 

In Tusayan folk-lore, Man-Eagle carried off women and maids to his 
home in the sky where he slept with those he desired during four nights, and 
then devoured them. (Fewkes, p. 139.) 

sElliSi, The TifUnSpeaking^ Peoplsi, p. 169; The Efte-Speaklng Peoples, 
p. 118; Kingsley, West African Studies, p. 176. 

8 Marchais, II, 143; Ellis, The Eite^peaking Peoples, p. 63. 

4 See p. 141. 

»See p. 138. 

• At Bonny she was either bound to a stake on tlie sea shore, a victim 
to crocodile or rising tide (Ellis, The Land of Fetish, p. 122; Colvile, p. 
375), or thrown into the sea. (Crow, p. 83.) 

The shark is sacred to Bonny. (Wilson, pp. S18, 919.) 
Leonard believes that the virgin victim is a scapegoat (Op. cit., p. 446). 
He recites one case in which she certainly does seem one. On the other 
hand the facts that she glories in lier fate and that she is allowed to claim 
any personal adornments that she covets suggest that a brilliant future 
awaits her. (Cardi, pp. 54r-5,) 
1 lb., p. 54. 

• Harris, p. 948. 

• Herrera, III, I, VI. 
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In 1544 there was a great plague and they sacrificed 
a maiden on the top of a high mountain/^ At one 
of their religious festivals the Otomis and other Mexi- 
cans sacrificed a large niunber of women whom they called 
the wives of Izquitecatl, a wine god, and of Tlamatzin- 
catl or Tezcatlipoca/^ The Hopi Water house clans have 
a tradition that before they migrated from the south there 
was a great flood and the serpent god lifted his head high 
above the waters and asked the old men to give him a youth 
and a maiden. They sent their handsomest youth and their 
fairest maiden in to the god to disappear under the water/* 
In Yucatan in times of need and particularly of drought, one 
or more young girls were sacrificed. The appointed or vol- 
untary victim was instructed in what she was to ask of the 
deity and was dispatched to him by drowning.^* In Peru, in 
a temple on the hill of Guanacauri, where "some say that 
the brother of the first Inca was turned into stone,"^* men and 
women were sacrificed to the god. (Whether or not this 
Inca brother bore any relation to the god Guanacauri, Cieza 
fails to state, but it seems almost certain that the god and the 
Inca were once more or less identified.) Decked out in fine 
cloth, with fringes and lace of gold, the victims were strangled 
and then entombed around the oracle. The women were par- 
ticularly richly dressed with feather plumes and spoonlike 
ornaments and small breast plates all of gold — a fitting adorn- 
ment, for they themselves believed that they went to serve 
Guaruicauri.^^ 

Virgins were once sacrificed in the Malay Archipelago. On 
the Island of Timor, where the crocodile is sacred,^* the Rajah 

10 76., Ill, i, 6. 

11 Sahagun, pp. 47, 60 n. 1, 146, 147. Cp. Farndl, Cvlt9, IV, 34 n. b. 

12 Mindelcff, p. 188. 

t^Nouv€lU9 Annale9 des Voyages, XCVII (1843), p. 43; Brasseur dc 
Bourbourg, II, 45. 

"There is a legend that this brother, Uira^-ccocha, once appeared to a 
princely Inca with a warning and an offer of aid. (Garcilasso, I, 343-4.) 

MCieea, Pt II, Ch. XXVII. Cieia tells of two other temples at 
which men and women w^ere similarly sacrificed. (76.) 

i< Zimmerman, I, 55. 
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of Kupang used to throw into the sea to him a royal virgin. 
A like sacrifice of a maiden chosen for her beauty was made 
every year in Boeroe. The legend explanatory of the custom 
throws light on the part to be played by the virgin victim. 
Having fallen in love with a beautiful daughter of the king 
of the island, a holy crocodile ravaged the coast every day, 
devouring men, women and children. The creature cried out 
to the men who came to kill him that he would destroy them 
all unless they delivered up to him the princess; but, on the 
other hand, if possessed of her, he would become the tutelary 
god of the island. The intimidated islanders forthwith led 
the princess to the beach and bound her to a pillar. The 
crocodile, of course, carried her ofi^ and by her became the 
great ancestor of the crocodiles." 

The sacrifice of a virgin to a water god also figures in 
Indian and Greek legend. A wealthy merchant of the Brin- 
jara caste was told that the bed of the Saugor Lake would 
never fill up with water until he sacrificed his daughter and 
the lad to whom she was affianced to the god of the lake. He 
entombed them in the bed of the lake and the whole basin 
promptly filled up with water .^" The Vadala Lake in Bom- 
bay also failed to hold water until its god was appeased by 
the sacrifice of the daughter of the village headman.^* 

i^Schouten, I, 137. One of the Elema tribes of the Papuan Gulf 
(Holmes, p. 133) and the Dyaks (Roth, Sarawak and British North 
Borneo, I, 350) have stories of intimacy between women and alligators. 
In Brahmanism the crocodile or alligator is held sacred to Kamadeva, the 
god of love. 

In ancient Japan human beings were sacrificed to river gods. (Aston, 
Shmto, p. 60.) 

isSleeman, I, 1129-30. The Brinjara caste never drink the water of the 
lake. 

i» Crooke, Folklore of Northern India, II, 174. Such a sacrifice has also 
been made to a water goddess. In the province of Balleri the water of an 
irrigating bank once overflowed to the grave damage of the irrigation works. 
The flood goddess Ganga BhavAni possessed a young girl who offered herself 
as a sacrifice. She was adorned as a bride holding a lime, and buried in 
the gap of the embankment. Many girl victims have been sacrificed to the 
savage goddess Kali. Sometimes it is impossible to ascertain from our 
data whether the sacrifice is to a male or female deity. For example, all the 
petty Rajahs are said to have sacrificed virgins on the boundaries of 
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While Ulysses was at Temesa in Italy one of his sailors 
ravished a virgin and was stoned to death by the inhabitants. 
The ghost of the slain man then attacked the Temesians. 
The Pythian god ordered them to propitiate the ghost by 
consecrating a temple and yearly giving to him as wife the most 
beautiful virgin of Temesa. Eventually a large hearted hero, 
one Euthymus, conquers the ghost and marries the maiden. 
There is nothing left for the ghost to do but vanish from the 
place and go to sea.**^ We remember the rescue of Andromeda 
and of how the Argonauts also save from a monstrous sea god 
a virgin bound on the sea shore at Sigeiun, a promontory of 
Troy. She was Hesione, the daughter of King Laomedon, sac- 
rificed to Poseidon in obedience to the oracle of Apollo bidding 
the people appease the wrathful god by ofi^ering him one of 
their children.^* Certain colonists of Lesbos, likewise bidden 
by an oracle, once threw a virgin into the sea as an ofi^ering to 
Poseidon. Her lover dived down to rescue her and was himself 
engulfed; but in the course of time he reappeared to narrate 
that he had become groom to the god's horses and that the 
maiden was living among the Nereids.** We are told that when 
Helle slipped ofi^ the ram's back as he was ferrying her and her 
brother across the sea she became the bride of the azure deity." 

In the fifth or sixth century B. C, in the Chinese province 
of Honan, a theogamy with the river god was annually cele- 
brated. The priesthood chose out the **nicest*' girl among 
the people and ordered her to become the wife of the **River- 
lord." "They forthwith betroth her to him, wash her, have 
an attire made for her of new silk and satin, and let her fast 
in solitude ; • . . They . . . carry her round in pro- 
cession for ten or more days, adorn her with white face- 
powder, make a nuptial bed, tell her to sit down upon it, 

their estates to protect them from trespass and to ratify their engagements 
with neighboring chiefs (Walhouse, Oirl Sacrifices, Jar Bmrial, pp. 416, 
417) ; but the sex of these accommodating boundary deities is unspecified. 

«>Pausanias, VI, 6. 

ti Diodorus Siculus, IV, Ch. III. 

32 Athenaeus, XI, 15. For human sacrifice in the early cult of Poseidon, 
FameU, CuU$, IV, 26. 

M Ovid, Fa$H, III, IL 869-74. 
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and launch it into the stream. It will then float away for 
some dozen miles and sink." This ceremony wes depopulat- 
ing the city of Yeh, families with handsome daughters fleeing 
the country, until, by means of characteristic Chinese irony, 
a new governor put an end to the custom.^* 

Until the Arab conquest of Egypt, the Egyptians were 
wont at the rising of the Nile to deck a young virgin in gay 
apparel, and throw her into the river as a sacrifice for a 
plentiful inundation. A conical pillar of earth called the 
arooseh or bride is still erected at Cairo to be washed down 
by the rising river.*' 

Among the ancient Hebrews at a time when but the merest 
traces of human sacrifice persist, we remember that Jephthah 
felt called upon to sacrifice his virgin daughter to Jahvah, 
only reprieving her for two months to go with her friends 
up and down the mountains bewailing her virginity.** 
Curtiss suggests *^ that the dedication of ofi^sprinjg to a life* 
long service of deity which he found so characteristic of 
modem Semites may be a remnant of such a vow as Jeph- 
thah's.** May not the dedication even in Jephthah's day have 
been a "remnant'' of a still more primitive form of blood- 
sacrifice whose original meaning had been forgotten? ** Un- 
wittingly reminiscent of some such old meaning may be the 
panegyric on virginity of the Christian Methodius : "Jephthah 
offered his fresh slaughtered virgin daughter a sacrifice to 
God, like a lamb; and she, nobly fulfilling the type of Thy 
body, O blessed One, bravely cried: I keep myself pure for 

24 De Groot, The Religiow 8y9tem of China, VI, 119e-8. 

SB Lane, Modem Egyptiang, pp. 467-8. Whatever may be the origin of 
this Egyptian custom, Frafcr believes that the intent of the rite now ap^ 
pears to be the marriage of the river conceived as a male power to his bride, 
the cornland, soon to be fertilised by his water. It is signiflcent that a 
little maise or millet is generally sown on top of the '^ride.'* (Adonii, 
AttU, OHris, (1906) p. 931.) 

i^ Judges, XI, 30-7. 

«7 Op. cit, p. 168. 

ssKeil and Delitsch question whether even Jepthab's vow was ful- 
filled by bkx>d sacrifice. Op. oit., II, 9, pp. 99^301. 

29Lef>Uicus, XXVII, 28-9. 
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Thee, O Bridegroom, and holding a lighted torch I go to 
meet Thee." *• 

However dim to the Hebraic historians the meaning of 
virgin sacrifice may have grown, it was still clear to the Roman. 
Kings would not have sacrificed their children, says Plutarch, 
had they not been ^^averting and satiating the rage of certain 
malignant and obstreperous spirits and satisfying the furious 
and imperious lusts of some of them that were neither able 
nor willing to have intercourse with living bodies, and by the 
means of bodies.'* *^ 

Analogously with the passing of widow immolation for 
death service into widow devotion for service in life, there 
tends to be a transition from the bloody sacrifice of women 
to the gods to the dedication of them in life.*' 

Samoan traditions refer to human sacrifices to the Sun 
and there is one legend in which a maiden named Ui ofi^ers 
herself for her brother. The Sun looks at Ui, falls in love 
with her, puts an end to the sacrifices, and marries her. In 
another version of this theogamy Ui was the daughter of the 
King of Manua, given by him to the Sun to persuade him to 
forego blood sacrifices.** 

»o Methodius, Ch. II. 

81 Why the Oracles cease to give Answers, 14. And yet elsewhere Plu- 
tarch opines that it is "altogether hard, indeed, to believe that any god or 
demon is capable of a sensual or bodily love and passion for any human 
form or beauty." (Numa PompiHus, IV.) 

>2 To pursue the analogy somewhat fancifully, I admit, If our theory of 
one kind of blood sacrifice is valid, may not the killing of the dedicated 
women have been sometimes a means of guaranteeing their inviolability, 
just as in China when sutteeism was in general abolished, the self-immola- 
tion of widows and affianced virgins to escape violation was still allowed, 
or as in India "when some one (a person of 'quality*) had left a young 
and handsome widow, and there was a risk either of her desiring to marry 
again (which they consider a great scandal) or of worse mishap . . . 
the relations of the husband, if they were very strict, would compel her, 
even against her will, to burn." (Valle, II, 671.) 

This analogy aside, I do not mean that dedication of living women was 
always preceded by a stage of blood-sacrifice. The gift of living women 
to the king (See pp. 316-8) may well have been the prototype of that to the 
god. 

88 Turner, George, p. 903. 
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Such a substitution seems to have been actually in process 
at Porto Novo.** In 1655 a cruel pest ravaged the Congo 
country. The natives believed that it was caused by a great 
chief who had come into the district to collect an overdue 
tribute of men and animals. They called him Pungu, the 
cruel exactor. The priests charmed him into a beautiful 
woman whom they called Pungu by his name. They then col- 
lected tribute for her, begging both her and her supernatural 
husband to be satisfied with it and to leave the kingdom.** We 
can not doubt that it was only because her exit from their 
territory better answered to their notion of the religious ex- 
igencies of the situation than her exit from life that the ordi- 
narily ruthless Congoese dealt so civilly with the Lady Pungu. 

Near the town of Luba in Western Busoga stood a sacred 
tall white tree surrounded by "fetish huts." Around it in a 
time of famine the Basoga gathered. A little girl about ten 
years old was brought forward and laid at the base of the 
tree as if for sacrifice. Every detail of the sacrifice was 
gone through in mock fashion. Even a slight incision was 
made in her neck. Then she was caught up and thrown into 
the water of the nearby lake. Here a man was standing 
ready to save her from drowning. This girl was dedicated to 
a life of perpetual virginity.^^ Most unfortunately our ac- 
count stops short with this fact, but as theogamy between 
princesses and gods *^ and perhaps between water spirits ** 
and the victims sacrificed to them ** was in vogue among the 
Baganda, the kindred of the Basoga, we may assume that the 
sacerdotal rescue also led to a theogamy. 

A transition like that in Busoga seems to have been taking 
place in ancient Peru. As we have seen, women were some- 
times sacrificed there as in pre-Inca days and in surrounding 

«* See pp. 

85 Cavaad, I, 456-8. 

«« Johnston, The Uganda Protectorate, II, 720. 
«T See p. 144. 

88 The spirit of the River Naki*sa was an ancestor god. (Fracer,. Totem^ 
ism and Exogamy, II, 492,) 
8» Felkin, pp. 762-3. 
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countries during the Inca period^ but the Inca rule itself un- 
doubtedly tended to lessen human sacrifice^ if it was not alto- 
gether opposed to it. That it was, is vehemently asserted 
by Garcilasso de la Vega,*® himself an Inca who, bom of 
a Spanish father and an Inca mother, had in his often reiter- 
ated words imbibed knowledge of the people with his mother's 
milk and in his long clothes. Corroborative of the Inca*8 
contradiction of Spanish gossip *^ are his accounts, uncon- 
sciously given, of the Inca substitutions for human sacrifice. 
Just as grave models were given to the dead» so figures of 
birds, beasts, and men*^ made of gold, silver, or wood were 
offered up to the Sun. Moreover, during the course of the 
November festivals, according to Molina, faggots tied together 
and dressed in the clothes of a man and woman were burnt to- 
gether with a sheep in honor of the Creator, the Sun, and the 
Inca.** Of the men and women, particularly of the women, de- 
voted in living service to the sun god we are soon to hear much. 
The theory that this devotion was an outgrowth of bloody 
sacrifice is backed up by the practice of the Sun-worshipping 
Natchez, whose own tradition makes South America their 
original home and whose crude solar hierarchy and ritual 
tempt us to see in them the forebears, not actual, but cultural, 
of the Peruvians. Until the United States government in- 
terfered, the Natchez used to offer up human beings to the 
Sun. Then other valuables had to be substituted.** 

It was perhaps also due to foreign influence in the French 
Antilles that ^^possession" did not mean there in the case of a 
certain woman described by du Tertre an immediate devotion 
through bloody sacrifice to deity. Her priest declared that 
his god had entered her body and had repeatedly carried 

«o Op. cU., I, 130, 138-9. See, too, I, 139-141 for a careful discussion of 
Spanish evidence by the editor, but the subject of widow immolation is 
wholly ignored by him as well as by Garcilasso. 

*iThe Jesuit father, Acosta, and Polo De Ondegardo, jurist and 
governor of Cuzco, are its prime sources. See App. Note XX. 

42 For the "silver women" of Lake Titicaca, see Bandelier, pp. 270, 872. 

48 Op. cit., p. 46. 

44 Ashe, pp. 319-20. 
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her to beautiful well-watered regions beneath the Sun, promis- 
ing that after her death she would dwell there forever with 
him." 

Japanese folklore hints of the doing away with virginal 
sacrifices. Once a gallant young student wandering in search 
of adventure found a weeping girl seated on the bundle of 
firewood she had been gathering. She said that it was the 
custom in her home to ofi^er an annual sacrifice of a maiden 
to the mountain god and that in two days she was to be 
ofi^ered to him. Of course the student rescues the damsel and 
marries her. It may not be wholly coincidental that the man 
from whom he borrows the dog which helped him in the rescue 
was a prominent disciple of Haji-no-Tsukune, renowned for 
having substituted clay figures for living sacrifices. At any 
rate it was said that the story of the student's feat greatly 
contributed to the suppression of the bloody sacrifice. In 
another story a maiden again figures as a yearly offering — 
this time to a mountain snake god, and again, after being 
taken to the shrine of the Eight-Forked-Great Serpent by her 
parents, she is rescued by an ingenious hero who drugs and 
cuts up the serpent and marries the girl.*' 

We saw that in China in the fourth century B. C. virginal 
blood-sacrifice was discredited. It was substituted for by life- 
long celibacy, for as late as 57 A. D. the Wu priesthood 
"carried away boys and girls from among the people and made 
them the consorts . . . [of two sacred mountains] re- 
placing them every year by others; and thereafter nobody 
ventured to marry those persons.*' *' 

Formerly at the annual fair in the village of Bas Doda in 
the Gurgaon District of North India, girls of the Dhinwar 
class used to be married to the god Bhairon, a village godling, 
adopted into Brahmanism as one of the forms of Siva. Soon 
after the wedding the brides always died.^^ Again at the 

*« Op. cU., II, 866. 

M Pfoundes, Some Japan Folk-Talss, pp. lSO-3. 
«TDe GtooU The Beligioui System of China, VI, 1199. 
^sCrooke, Folk-Lore of Northern India, I, 106-9, II, 118. 
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Guru! festival in parts of the North- Western Provinces offer* 
ings are made by women to the Dragon godling Nag Deota. 
Girls float dolls in the water of some convenient river or tank, 
and the village lads beat the dolls with long switches. Crooke 
thinks that the practice is the survival of some rite of human 
sacrifice in connection with snake-worship.** The legend of 
the foundress of a sub-sect of the Vallabhacharyas suggests how 
easily in Hindu thought piety can lead to blood-sacrifice. 
Mira Bai, the daughter of a petty Raja and the wife of the 
Rana of Udayapur, was divorced by him for refusing to wor- 
ship Devi instead of Krishna. Freed from conjugality, she 
devoted herself to pilgrimage, and became a patroness of va- 
grant Vaishnavas at Udayapur. Once in bidding farewell to her 
god she cried out : "I have abandoned my love, my possessions, 
my principality, my husband. Mira, thy servant, comes to thee 
for refuge: oh, take her wholly to thee . . . Lord of 
Mira, Girdhara her beloved, accept her, and never let her be 
separated from thee.** *** In answer, the god's image opened, 
she leaped into it and vanished from the world. 

One of the early missionaries to Cochin-China gives us a sig- 
nificant and highly entertaining narrative of what just misses 
being a sacrifice to a river god. "Among great people those 
husbands account themselves happy who know their wives to 
have such familiars [incubi] ; for generally they have to do 
with none but married women, publicly boasting that they are 
worthy to mix with a nature so much above their own as is the 
devils. It happened in my time, that a woman of great qual- 
ity, mother of two sons who were Christians, envied by her 
neighbors, not so much for her beauty, as for her dishonest fa- 
miliarity with a devil, positively refusing to become a Chris- 
tian, happened to die in labour, and by the assistance of the 
devil brought forth two eggs. Now it being held as most cer- 
tain among them, that the devil her Incubus was god of the 
rivers, they did not bury the body in a cave, building a chapel 
over it, as is the usual custom, but carrying it in solemn pro- 

*» lb,, II, 139. But compare lb,, Tribes and Castei, I, 172. 

•0 Bhattachaiya, pp. 476-7; Crooke, Folk-Lore of Northern India, II, 118. 
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cession to a river, cast it into the deep, together with the two 
eggs, saying, "let her go to the lord of the river since she was 
worthy to have to do with him when living." ** 

Just as belief in the pining away of the ghost-haunted is 
an idea congenial to widow immolation and sutteeism, so is 
the death of the "possessed'' Annamese and of many of the- 
other spirit-beloved women who are to figure in the following 
chapter an expression of the same association of ideas that 
in certain communities led to blood-sacrifice. 

Bi Borri, pp. 833-4. I cannot forego quoting the rest of this amusing and 
characteristic passage. '* Among the common sort this fUthiness is not es- 
teemed an honour, but they rather account It a grievous distemper when 
their women are thus molested by the devil, as we should their being pos- 
sessed. These women therefore understanding that the religion of the 
fathers was altogether opposite to the devil, they imagined they might have 
some medicine against this distemper, calling holy things, as the water of 
baptism, Agnus Dei*s, and the like medicines, and therefore came to our 
house to beg such medicines; and by the grace of God all those that car- 
ried away with them any bit of Agnus Dei, were never more molested by 
the devil, yet with this difference, that those who were not Christians saw 
the Incubus come to the bed-side, but had not power to lay hold on or 
touch their persons, whereas the Christians perceived that he could not 
come near the chamber door, which occasioned several to be baptized." 
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CHAPTER X 



ON AMOBX>US GODS 



Where intimacy between superhuman and human beings 
is close, as it is in all but decadent religions, spirits and 
mortals are prone to fall in love with one another, both in 
myth and gossip. 

The Australian's totemic myths and his shyness towards 
his ghosts do not lend themselves to these supernatural rela- 
tions ; but one of these love legends have I found. It is of in- 
tercourse between a young Dieri woman and a Mwrormura^ 
one of the supernatural predecessors of the Dieri. The sun 
was their offspring.^ 

The Torres Straits islanders who were on a more friendly 
footing with their ghosts than the Australians generally 
agreed that ghosts behaved in every way like men, and that 
they could marry mortals.* A myth is given, for example, of 
a mortal girl who, to escape from a would-be incestuous 
brother, elopes with a spirit. Her spirit bridegroom lays out 
the usual wedding gifts for her relations, and when in their 
spirit home she is about to bear a child to him, he faithfully 
sets about making the usual birth presents to his human par- 
ents-in-law.' In another myth or folk-tale, after the hero is 
killed, he goes away to another island and marries. Subse- 
quently his mother comes to look for him and most unfeelingly 
shows him his bones. Face to face with such proof he admits 
he must be a ghost.* 

It is believed in Meguria, an island in Elast Melanesia, that 

1 Howitt, p. 4«7. 

««. C.A, E. T. S.,y,S67. 

s lb,, V, 83-5. See, too, the myth of a mortal man married to a spirit 
girl (lb. V, 85-8), and the beUef in the ddffoi, female spirits desirous of 
human husbands. (76. V. 353.) 

4 lb., V, 61. 

90 
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Tepu, chief of the ghost-gods, once ordered that no woman 
should visit his sanctuary. Nevertheless the chiefs wife came 
thither to sacrifice. Whereupon Tepu appeared, rendered her 
unconscious, and lay with her. Coming to, she found herself 
lying in a pool of blood.^ Tangaroa, who figures as a god of 
cocoanuts, a sea-serpent or eel god, and a ghost, marries a 
woman of Aniva, one of the Southern New Hebrides.' Roran- 
dini, a Fijian belle, goes to Ndandarakai, a great spirit living 
at Lami, to beg him to give her some scented wreaths from his 
grove for , a dance which is coming off with some visiting 
Tongan chiefs. In return she promises that she will be for 
him only. True to his word, the god drops the wreaths down 
upon the damsel as she dances; but she cheats the god and 
sails away with the fascinating Tongans. Ndandarakai pur- 
sues them all in a spirit canoe and, beguiling the Tongans, 
snatches from them his promised bride.^ Fison's Tales are to 
be taken rather as "yams" than deep-rooted myths. Never- 
theless, if merely the ramblings of a single native, they throw 
light on native mind. The old Fijian story teller in them re- 
lates that in the old days there w«is a great chief in Tonga who 
had an exceedingly beautiful daughter. He hid her from the 
eyes of men, for he had never seen one whom he thought wor- 
thy to be her husband. Down on the sea-beach he built a 
fence, thick and strong and high, and here she used 
to bathe. "After bathing it was her custom to lie down 
for a time upon the dean white sand within the fence, that 
she might rest for a while, and that her body might dry. 
So it came to pass that the Sun looked upon her, and saw her, 
and loved her; and in the course of time a child was bom to 
her, whose name she called the Sim-child.'** In another story 
it is stated that the first Lord of Lakemba was the son of the 
sky-king and a woman of Tonga.* There is also a Samoan 
legend of a woman who becomes pregnant by looking at the 

• ThUcnius, p. 68. 

• Ray, pp. 150, 151. 

1 Pritchard, pp. 384-7. 
« FIson, Talet, p. 33. 

• 76., p. 49. 
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sun. Her son is called child of the Sun, and when he is grown, 
he pays a visit to his father/** In a Samoan song a brother 
and sister run away from their unkind parents to the Sky. 
There Tangoloa, the sky god, marries the girl/* A Samoan 
Fe*e or cuttle-fish god from Savaii marries the daughter of a 
chief on Upolu.". A Tahitian becomes the mother of a god 
through the shadow of a bread fruit leaf shaken by the god 
Taaroa.^' One of the legends of Rotuma assumes the possi- 
bility of intercourse between a woman and a spirit/* From 
the Hervey Islands we get many a myth of godly- courtship. 
Once upon a time the god Tangaroa, here a fair haired god of 
agriculture, became enamored of Ina-ani-vai, i. e., Ina-soUcited- 
at'the-fountain while she was bathing in a stream. Earth- 
wards he threw his girdle, the rainbow, and by it descended to 
her. In course of time she gave birth to flaxen-haired boy 
twins." Tekura-i-Tanoa, a woman of Ukupolu, was courted 
by Ako, a chief. She was disdainful, saying that if he had 
been Tane, a phallic god of the country, she might have 
listened. Now Ako and Tane were friends. So Ako beseeches 
Tane to court Tekura for him. While the complaisant god is 
so doing, he falls in love with her himself. But now the fickle 
one turns to Ako, leaving the god in the lurch.^' One day 
while Ina, a maid of Nukutere, was being beaten by her parents 
for allowing their valuables to be stolen away under her eyes, 
a spirit took possession of her and cried out in a strange voice : 

"Most sacred is my person ; 
Untouched has been my person, 
I will go to the Sacred Isle, 
That Tinirau alone may strike it.'' 

After many adventures Ina does go to the Sacred Isle where 

10/6., 200; Bastian, Ingelgruppen in Oceanien, pp. 46-6. 

11 Turner, George, p. 85. 

12 76., p. 31. 

18 Ellis, Wm., I, 336, 
1* Gardiner, p. 607. 
"Gill, pp. 13, 118. 
i«/6., pp. 107-9. 
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she becomes the wife of Tinirau, who had sent the spirit to 
her, and who was the king of the fish.^^ Ghosts as well as 
nature gods won the island women. "Now thou art wooed by 
a shadow'' is the refrain of a death-lament written about 1817 
for a maiden called Varenga. Because of her great beauty. 
Mini, the soul-devastating goddess, is expected to cherish her 
as her daughter-in-law/' Nanjapa, a sky god of Ponape, one 
of the Eastern Caroline Islands, was once wedded to mortal 
women who were finally transformed into red flowers.^* The 
moon dance of Peleliu, one of the Pelew Islands, in the Western 
Carolines, is in imitation of the dance of Augadeke, an 
islander, as she courted Augadewo, a god.*® The Admiralty 
Islanders tell of a woman who conceived by the Sun.*®* 

The African tribes are singularly destitute of myths of in- 
tercourse between women and gods.** 

The forebears of certain gentes of British Columbia were 
Komokoa, a water spirit, and a mortal woman whom he met 
in his roamings from village to village.** Se'nlae, the Sun in 
the shape of a man, and a woman from each tribe which he 
visited were forebears of the Kwakiutl.** The Nusga'pts of 
the Bella Coola Indians have a tradition that the Sun married 
a woman whom he haA sent down to the earth. Overnight she 
bears a son. The Sun sends his wife and son back to earth, 
and, later, revenges the abuse of his son by the natives.** The 
Crow Indians of Montana relate that once upon a time the 
Creator or Sun saw on the earth a beautiful woman whom he 
greatly coveted for his wife. The Porcupine undertaking to 
help him get her, went to the woman's camp and climbed a tree 

17 lb., pp. 88-93. 

18 lb., pp. 208-9. 
" Hahl, p. 4. 

«o Semper, p. 294. 

20a Meier, p. 938. 

21 Ellis suggests that this is due to the fact that as chastity Is not re- 
garded as a virtue by the natives the hysteria caused by excessive continence 
is lacking. (The Bibe^peaking Peoples, p. 151.) 

ss Boas, Ethnology of Britiih Columbia, p. 495. 

ss/6.. Pint General Report on the Indiane of Britiih Columbia, pp. 
825-6. 

2« 16., Bella Coola Indiane, p. 69. 
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where she would go for wood. Seemg him, the woman said to 
her companion ^^Let us get that porcupine for his quills, to 
make moccasins, etc.'' She started to climb after the Porcu- 
pine ; but whenever she was about to grasp him, he would move 
higher up the tree. Decoyed in this way, she finally appeared 
before the Sun to whom she was soon married.^* One of the 
Navahoe war gods was begotten by the Sun and a maiden who, 
stretched out upon a bare, flat rock, had let him shine upon 
her as he arose in the east. In another version of the legend 
both war gods were begotten as twins by the Sun in the shape 
of a man.*** The Zufii also tell of a solar theogamy. The 
daughter of one of their great priest-chiefs was once beloved 
by the Sun. He came down each day on a ray of his own light 
to visit her. She never went out, for the Sun loved her so 
much that he was unwilling to have her seen of men. Her un- 
broken seclusion finally annoyed her people and in their anger 
they killed her. Dying she gave birth to twin sons who were 
subsequently recognized as his by their father, the Sun.**^ 
According to another Zufii legend, in the days of old a young 
maiden once found a baby boy bathing in the waters of the 
hot spring which was the haunt of K6-l6-oo-wit-si, the plumed 
serpent. The girl took the baby home and went to sleep with 
him in her arms. In the morning she was found with a great 
serpent coiled around her body. Her parents cried out "This 
is some god, and you must take him back to his waters." The 
girl obeyed and, upon reaching the spring, she followed the 
serpent into it and became has wife.*' In another version the 
serpent becomes a beautiful youth.*'* The Pima also have a 
legend that in the days of the Hohokam^ the people whom 
they suppose lived in the ruins of their country and whom 
they regard as their ancestors, there was chagrin among the 
young men of the Casa Grande district because the prettiest 

SBSimms, pp. 999-300. 

30* Matthews, pp. 105, 931. 

asb Gushing, The Maiden The Sun Made Love To, and Her Boye. 

s« Stevenson, ZuHi Child, p. 544. (The Ko-lo-oo-witsi figures as a serpent 
fetich in the Kdk-ko initiation ceremonial. The Kok-ko are mythical per* 
sonages upon whose doings the secret society of the Kdk-k5 is founded.) 

SM Gushing, The Serpent of the Sea. 
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girl among them would not heed their courting. A skillful 
mat-maker, she one day fell asleep over her work. Then 
Cloud sailed above her, letting one large rain drop fall upon 
her. She at once gave birth to twin boys.^ The Mexican 
god Tezcatlipoca at one time took the form of a peddler of 
pepper and in this disguise won the love of the daughter of 
the king of the mythical Toltecs. He was ordered by the king 
to marry his love-sick daughter.^® Less susceptible was the 
Quiche god Tohil. The neighbors of the Quiches who had 
been preyed upon by them for their sacrifices send two of their 
fairest maidens to Tohil's baths to seduce him. Their ruse 
fails. Tohil is unmoved and slyly returns by the girls a magic 
cloak painted with bees and wasps which become alive and cru- 
elly sting the plotters.^* A fabulous Chibcha chief called 
Garanchaca claimed to be the son of the Sun by a maiden called 
Gacheta.'® The Waraus of Guiana relate that in their coun- 
try, near a small lake in whose waters they were forbidden by 
deity to bathe, there once lived a family of four brothers and 
two sisters. The sisters once ventured into the forbidden lake 
and the bolder of the two touched a pole that was planted in 
its centre. Whereupon the water spirit who, comments 
the narrator of the legend, seems to have been in his tastes very 
like a Grecian river god, took possession of the adventuresome 
maiden. She in due time bore a son. In spite of her brothers' 
reproaches, once more the sister transgressed, but this time to 
her horror her offspring was part boy and part python.'* 
The Peruvian god Pariacaca one day chanced to pass by a 
very beautiful girl who was in tears because the maize crop 
was drying up from drought. Pariacaca was captivated by 
her and to engage her to yield to him he undertook to make 
the water gush forth and irrigate the fields. Eventually he 
took her to the headworks of the irrigating channel which he 
had constructed from love of her. Here she wished to remain, 

27 Russell, p. 939. 

28 Bancroft, III, 2U, 

«» Brasseur de Bourbourg, II, 136-8. 
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andy the god consenting, she was changed into a stone.'^ In 
a fantastical account of Inca history by a post-Spanish native, 
the wife of one of the Incas is said to have been the daughter 
of a huaca or ghost of the village of Tancar." Unfortu- 
nately we are not told whether or not he would have been her 
legitimate father in the flesh. 

The natives of Temate in the Molucca Islands tell of a beau- 
tiful woman who, deserted by her lover, the Sun, committed 
suicide. Her spirit dwells in a tree which bears white flowers 
at night.*** The Bontoc Igorots believed that Lumawig, their 
supreme god, married a maiden called Fti-Kan, and made her 
the mother of the people of Bontoc.'* Hideyoshi, the actual 
ruler of Japan in the latter part of the sixteenth century, de- 
clares in a boastful address to some Korean ambassadors that, 
though of an humble stock, his mother once had a dream in 
which she saw the sun enter her bosom and that subsequently she 
gave birth to her prodigious son.** Pak-tai, the great Chinese 
god of the north, "into whose heart had entered the Spirit of 
the Sun, visited the ancient nation of Tsing-lok-Kwok, and upon 
the queen of this people coming into his presence she was over- 
shadowed by the Spirit of the Sun, and at the end of the four- 
teenth month she gave birth to an avatar or incarnation of 
Pak-tai.** There is a tradition among the Siamese that over 
2,231 years ago a young girl withdrew into the forest to await 
the coming of the god expected of all. She lived most chas- 
tely and austerely. One day while she was praying, the Sun 
sent down his rays and impregnated her. Their child was the 
great Siamese god Sommonocodon.*^ 

In India where it has been said that ^Vomen belong first to 
three gods. Soma (the moon), the Gandharva, and Fire, and 
come afterwards into the possession of men'* ;** myth and folk- 
sy Avila, pp. 144-6. 
8» Salcamaylina, p. 82. 
««*Hartland, Primitive Paternity, I, 160. 
• »* Jenks, p. 201. 
86 Reed, I, 201. 

86 Gray, I, 158. 

87 Tachard, p. 247. 
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lore abundantly exploit the loves of gods and women. The 
Euki-Lushai clans of the hills between Burmah and Bengal 
have a legend of a flood caused by the pursuit of a girl by the 
enamored king of the water demons.** One of the most wide- 
spread forms of Vishnu worship is centered about his amorous 
dalliance while incarnate as Krishna with the Gopis, the wives 
of cowherds. The tiger skin that is sometimes worn by Siva, 
Vishnu's great colleague, tells a story of the human relations 
of this god too. Its original owner was created by the magic 
of certain rishis or sages who vainly tried to kill the god be- 
cause his beauty had too greatly charmed their wives.*® In 
another legend a rishi shows less foresight. He is enticed 
away from home by the God Indra who is enamored of his wife 
and who promptly visits her in the form of her absent hus- 
band. Indra*s son through this adventure is reputed to be 
the ancestor of the Maravars, a Dravidian tribe of Tinnevelly, 
Southern India.*^ In the Mahabhdrata, the two wives of King 
Fandu are impregnated through the aid of different gods. 
In the story of the Devoted Wife in the Dhammapada, a 
work in the Buddhist Bible, a certain god called Garland- 
wearer went on a time to his pleasure-grounds in company 
with a thousand celestial nymphs. One of them while pluck- 
ing the flowers of a tree carelessly fell down from heaven and 
was bom into a high-caste family on earth. Remembering 
that she had been the wife of the god Garland-wearer, she was 
wont to make offerings at his shrine of perfumes and garlands, 
praying that in her next rebirth she might again be with her 
divine husband. She came to be known by the priests as Hus- 
band-honorer. She took care of the hall where the priests sat, 
providing the drinking water and spreading out the mats. 
When people desired to give alms, they would bring it to her 
and say : "Dear Lady prepare this for the congregation of the 
priests.** In spite of these sacerdotal functions, in accord- 
ance with Hindu conviction, at sixteen she was married to a 

>• Shakespear, p. 384. 

^ Monier- Williams, Brdhmanism and HindiUim, p. 81. 

«i Fawcett, KOndaffamkottai Maravan, p. 57. 
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mortal; but after she had dutifully brought forth four sons, 
she was allowed to die and be straight-way reborn into the 
presence of her husband-god.** In a Gaina manuscript of 
1014 A. D.) a father and mother setting out on a pilgrimage 
entrust their youthful daughter to Yama, the god of Death. 
Brahman, Vishnu, and Siva were npt deemed trustworthy be- 
cause of their many misdeeds with women. But Yama him- 
self proved unreliable, for he fell in love with the maiden and 
appropriated her. Subsequently she was stolen from him by 
Agni, the fire god.** The princely line of the Kocdi of Assam 
sets forth a novel reason for religious conversion in tracing its 
Hinduism to an intrigue between the daughter of Haju, their 
great sixteenth century leader, and Siva. As a matter of fact 
Haju's grandson and all the noble class became Hindus.** 

The Greek and Roman myths of the gods' encroachments 
upon human domesticity are, as we know, endless. Most of 
the eponymous forebears of islands, cities, and kingdoms and 
many another hero and ruler were fathered by deity. Posei- 
don, Apollo, and Zeus were the most prominent agents of this 
miscegenation among the Greeks and Mars, among the Ro- 
mans. Their lady loves were for the most part the wives** or 
daughters of kings, and their semi-divine offspring were gen- 
erally refused recognition by skeptical step- or grand-fathers, 
and for a time led a life of vicissitudes. 

Among the many entertaining resemblances between classi- 
cal and Norse mythology we find quasi marriage by capture 
between god and mortal. Frey, like Apollo, a phallic god of 
the sun, is in love, in quite Apollic fashion, with a mortal 
maid, Gerd, the very beautiful virgin daughter of Gymir of 
Jotunheim. The god sends Skimir, his servant, to court her. 
Obdurate to his golden gifts, but yielding to his terrific 
threats, Grerd promises a rendez-vous to Frey after nine nights 



42 Warren, pp. 264-5. 
4S Bhandarkar, p. 17. 
** Dalton, pp. 89-90. 

«BLike Indra, the classical gods often found it convenient to introduce 
themselyes to the coveted lady as her husband. 
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in the grove of Barri, the grove of tranquO paths.** This 
myth is particularly interesting to us, as we shall see that 
Frey, again like Apollo, was served by a virgin priestess, an 
earthly wife. Less fortunate was the god Balder, the son of 
Odin, in his suit for Nanna, princess of Norway. She rejects 
him, saying "that a god could not wed with a mortal, because 
the vast difference of their natures prevented any bond of in- 
tercourse. Also the gods sometimes used to break their 
pledges ; and the bond contracted between unequals was apt to 
snap suddenly. There was no firm tie between those of differ- 
ing estate ; for beside the great the fortunes of the lowly were 
always dimmed. Also lack and plenty dwelt in diverse huts, 
nor was there any fast bond of intercourse between gorgeous 
wealth and obscure poverty. In fine the things of earth 
would not mate with those of heaven, being sundered by a 
great original gulf through a difference in nature; inasmuch 
as mortal man was infinitely far from the glory of the divine 
majesty. With this shuffling answer she eluded the suit of 
Balder.***^ 

The thunder god of the Mordvins makes love to earth 
maidens and in one of the Magic Songs a sea giant ravishes a 
sleeping girl.** 

We recall the familiar story in Genesis and Enoch of what 
was considered the fall of the angels. "And it came to pass 

• • • that the sons of Grod saw the daughters of men that 
they were fair; and they took them wives of all which they chose. 

• . • There were giants in the earth in those days; and 
also after that, when the sons of God came in unto the daugh- 
ters of men, and they bare children to them, the same became 
mighty men which were of old, men of renown.** Enoch adds 
that after the two hundred angels had alit upon the top of 
Mount Armon and chosen their brides, they taught them 
"charms and enchantments, and made them acquainted with 

^Edda, pp. 71-7. 

«7Saxo Grammaticiis, III, 73. 

*• Abcrcromby, The Pre- and Proto-hUtorie Pmm, I, 973, SSiS; II, 356. 

*» Oensiis, VI, 1-8, 4. 
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the cutting of roots and of woods.**** In other words, the 
wives became medicine-women or priestesses through associa- 
tion with their magical husbands, a kind of conjugal educa- 
tion that we shall hear of again. 

This myth was believed in literally by second and third cen- 
tury Christian theologians like Justin Martyr*^ and Tertullian 
— no doubt by many of their successors likewise. Instead of in- 
terpreting the theogamy as an incest, a violation of an en- 
dogamous rule, the Fathers used it in support of their theory 
of the perversity of off sexual intercourse. In his brief for 
the veiling of virgins Tertullian rehearses the legend and adds 
in words almost as poetical as Marlowe's : "So perilous a face, 
then, ought to be shaded, which has cast stumbling blocks even 
so far as heaven ; that, when standing in the presence of Grod, 
at whose bar it stands accused of the driving of the angels from 
their native confines, it may blush before the other angels as 
well.*'" 

In Jewish opinion devils as well as giants were begotten by 
mixed marriages. Both Adam and Eve consorted with spirits, 
and the Lilin and Shedim were the offspring of their adul- 
teries.*' We recall also the -apocryphal story of Tobias coun- 
seled to wed his kinswoman Sara by the angel Azarias. Tobias 
demurs saying, "I have heard .... that this maid 
hath been given to seven men who all died in the marriage 
chamber. ... A wicked spirit loveth her, which hurteth 
nobody but those which come unto her.** Nevertheless, en- 
couraged by the angel and fortified by the magic of continence 
and the heart and liver of a certain magical fish, Tobias 
smokes out the devil and secures his bride.** 

Legends of supernatural loves are also given in New Testa- 
ment apocryphal writings. "There w«is a demoniac woman 
whom Satan» . . . hcul beset, when on one occasion she 

50 VI, 6; VII, 1. 

61 Th0 Second Apology. Justin goes his authorities one better by 
calling the offspring of the sinning angels, demons. 
52 Ch. VII. 
58 Davies, p. 111. 
54 VI, 12-17. 
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unusual. Wurrawilberoo, an Australian whirlwind spirit, 
could incarnate twins in a woman. Their father would 
acknowledge only one of them as his; the other was killed 
and their mother was treated with contumely.'* The 
Igorot mother of twins fares better. No reproach falls 
on her, although one of the twins is believed to be the 
offspring of an anito or ghost who has been with the 
mother in her sleep. The anito twin is buried alive.*' In Cal- 
abar the mother of twins*^ is accused of adultery with a spirit.** 
She is exiled to a Twin Town where she is segregated as "un- 
clean.'' Her husband must maintain her, but he is strictly 
forbidden to cohabit with her. Yet she may have intrigues 
with other men. If she bear children, they become the prop- 
erty of the juridical husband; but if she bear twins again and 
it is discovered, she will be killed.** At Arebo, Benin, the 
mother of twins, together with the twins, was killed "as a 
sacrifice to a certain devil which they fondly imagine harbors 
in a wood near the village." A woman slave might be sacri- 
ficed in her place.^^^ — In these and other like cases of the seg- 
regation or killing of the mother of twins may not the idea 
be that as the woman has been impregnated by the "devil," 
she must be set aside for him or dispatched to him? — 
In old Peru, if twin children died young, their bodies were 
preserved in earthen pots and held sacred. One of them was 
believed to be the child of Lightning.'* 

Other birth freaks have also been explained on the theory 
of divine paternity. Corochotum, the god of a Haytian 
king called Guamaretus, was believed to be the father of all 
children bom with two crowns.'* In Ceylon if a child is bom 

•5 Parker, p. 51. 

•• Jenks, p. 60. 

•7 Or the woman who dies in childbirth. 

«» Kingsley, 8tudi€$ in West Africa, p. 148. 

•0 Leonard, p. 460. 

70 Roth, Great Benin, p. S6. 

71 Velasco, p. 114 n.; Rlvero & Tschudi, p. 173. If an infant was bom 
daring a thunderstorm, it was called the child of the Thunder god. 
(Calancha, pp. 135-6.) 

7« Martyr, p. 109. 
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with hair and teeth it will probably be killed as the offspring 
of a demon-fatherJ* Groa, a princess of Sweden, in repudi- 
ating the idea of betrothal to a giant, exclaims, ^^Who would 
be the wife of demons, and know the seed whose fruit is mon- 
strous ?'*'* 

But such convincing proof as an abnormal birth is not 
always necessary to belief in the excessive friendliness of 
gods and women. The New Caledonians believe that an evil 
spirit who lives in the center of the earth indulges in sexual 
intercourse with their women/* Williams relates that once 
in Fiji a woman complained of being subject to the solicita- 
tions of a god who wsis ever at her side. ^^Her husband ap- 
pealed to me, either to drive away the god or his wife's delu- 
sion. A sudden application of hartshorn followed by ridi- 
cule led the woman to declare that the god had gone away.'*^* 
Before the days of hartshorn and Christian ridicule, one of the 
Fijian gods, Notauthina, made quite a practice of stealing 
beautiful women of high rank by night.^^ Another god was 
called Face-stealer, for he used to steal the faces of good- 
looking men in order to seduce women.^® In Gill*s day the 
Hervey Island highroad to the land of the gods was closed, 
but when it was open, the spirits were very troublesome to 
mortals, stealing their food and ravishing their women.^* 
Samoans believed that there are mischievous gods who molest 
sleeping women and that supernatural conceptions follow.** 
New Zealanders have a like belief.®* They say, too, that once 
the wife of a man named Ruarangi was carried off by a "fairy** 
lover. With the aid of a priest's spell, her husband happily 
recovered her." The mangrove-dwelling sea spirits of Ponape 
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often have intrigues with mortals. They are the "night- 
mares*' of their beloved." 

The Yorubas attribute erotic dreams to Elegba, who, either 
as female or male, consorts with men and women during their 
sleep.** Among their neighbors, the Ewes, the corresponding 
phallic god, Legba, is almost always male. He too can pos- 
sess sleeping females." In keeping with this point of view is 
an early account of an exorcising rite of this region. "If a 
woman has been troubled by the devil [a tormenting spirit to 
whom sacrifices are offered] she is dressed in man's apparel, 
holding an assegaia [javelin] in one hand [to fool her pos- 
sessor, or, as Crawley might say, to divert the infection] and 
led about, singing in a doleful tone ; which they pretend drives 
him away, so that he will touch her no more."" Niger Ibos 
believe that the spirit rises from the grave three weeks after 
burial. He is personated by a disguised youth and this youth 
has a right to any girl he can catch — a privilege significant of 
what are believed to be ghostly desires." Fjort women dare 
not go out alone at night for fear of meeting the bimbindi or 
ghosts. It is believed that they have made women live with 
them. When their captives escaped, the bimbindi even fol- 
lowed them home. To get rid of them, the runaways threw 
pepper into their eyes, and poured boiling water over them — 
harsh treatment even for pushing ghosts. Once a ghost came 
to a town and married a girl and tried to live with her, but 
as he kept eating insects and lizards all night long and would 
run away at daybreak, she naturally left him.** The natives 
of Lunda believe that their dead kings communicate with the 
living, that they experience earthly passions and necessities, 
and, apparently not satisfied with the institutional provision 
for them, that they walk at night, indulging in debauchery." 
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Among the Caffres the most famous and universally dreaded 
monster is Tickoloshe. Young women think that he comes out 
of the reeds at night to play amorous tricks upon them.** 
Bad Hereros make as much trouble after as before death. 
They steal and plunder and seduce womankind.*^ The people 
of the Makanga country in British Central Africa believe that 
the were-hyena has a human wife. She lives in the village and 
does the usual feminine chores in the daytime, but at night 
she opens the door of the goat kraal to her husband and then 
goes away into the bush to join him in the feast.*' 

Among the Nishinam of California, when a woman was 
pregnant with an illegitimate child, she would go out into the 
woods, where the cry of a ghost called Bohem CuUen was heard. 
Subsequently she would denounce Bohem Cullen as the father 
of her child.** Once a Musquakie woman was caught in the 
woods by a man who claimed her for his wife. He tied her to 
a tree. Finally she cut herself loose and ran away and built 
a fire. Her captor pursued her and fought with her over the 
fire. In the morning there was a burned tree where he felL 
He was a tree ghost. The woman readied home, but the next 
day she died.** If one of the Peruvian virgins of the Sun, 
sacerdotal brides of whom we are to hear again, became preg- 
nant and swore that she had conceived by the Sun himself, she 
was allowed to live.** Her child became a priest of the Sun, 
or a Sun bride.** The Haytians affirmed to Peter Mar- 
tyr that ghosts were "conversant with living people, even 
in their beds, and to deceive women in taking upon them the 
shape of men, shewing themselves as though they would have to 

•oKldd, Savage Childhood, pp. 1S6-7. 

»i Brincker, p. 90. 

»« Werner, p. 87. 
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do with them: But when the matter cometh to actual deed, 
suddenly to vanish away.*'*^ The Haytian god Corochotum 
had the troublesome habit of escaping from the high place in 
the house where his anxious worshippers kept him bound. His 
motives for running away were "to hide himself, or to go seek 
for meat, or else for the act of generation.*^ Towards the end 
of the seventeenth century South Mexican Indians still believed 
that their nagueiU or guardian spirits had sexual relations 
with them, and a Catholic bishop tells of one woman "who re- 
mained in the forest a week with a demon . . • acting 
toward him as does an infatuated woman toward her lover .*'••• 

Demon lovers are much at home in the Indian Archipelago. 
There is a kind of incubus in the Philippines who fecundates 
girls.** Among the Land Dyaks of Borneo the Mmo Buau or 
ghosts of men killed in war are sometimes guilty of running 
off with women. Once a woman named Temunyan was carried 
off. Eventually her husband slew the kidnapper and re- 
covered his wife. Already pregnant by the ghost, her child 
turned out to be a horrible monster. Her enraged husband 
chopped it up into bits.^^ In Java*®^ and in the Babar and 
Aru Islands, evil spirits take on the form of a woman's hus- 
band the better to beguile her.^®* Wetar, Kola, and Kobroor 
women require chaperoning in the forest to escape the atten- 
tions of the spirits. Intercourse with the Kola and Kobroor 
spirits causes death from a growth of stones in the uterus.*®* 
Like island wives, forest lovers in Amboina and Uliase may be 
cheated by disguised spirits and intercourse under these cir- 
cumstances also results in speedy death.*®^ 

Once a Burmese girl was married to a Jat or goblin lover 
and had children by him. Then she began to pine away. A 

•7 Op. eit., First Decade, Bk. IX» Sect 45. 
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witch doctor came to the house and covered up the girl and 
her husband and children with a magic blanket. On withdraw- 
ing it, husband and offspring had disappeared and the girl 
was found wasted away to the bones.^®* 

Like the Mvno Buau of Borneo or the Bimbindi oi the 
Fjorts, the BhAtt of Bengal are malevolent ghosts who are so 
fond of women that they sometimes abduct them.^^ In West- 
em India in the Eonkan the lower classes believe that the 
Mwija^ the spirit of a Brahman lad, can have connection with 
women/^^ When the shadow of some Pir^ usually one Shaikh 
Saddu, falls upon a woman, it is believed that the Pir enters 
the woman's head and that in the frenzy of possession she can 
answer any questions put to her. A husband is bound to give 
a party to exorcise the Pir from his "shadow-smitten*' wife.* 
Crooke tells of a spirit who was treated less respectfully. A 
certain Raja, Sudarsan Sah of Garhwal, one day heard a sound 
of drumming and dancing in one of his courtyards, and learnt 
that a ghost named Goril had taken possession of one of his 
female slaves. The angry Raja went to the spot and laid 
about him so vigorously with a thick bamboo that the votaries 
of Goril soon announced his exit.' Gods and demons as well 
as ghosts dally with mortal women.* The Atharvchveda as- 
serts that "as a youth, with luxuriant locks, pleasant to look 
upon, the Gandharva hangs about the woman," and then 
this magical text-book sets forth a powerful exorcising charm. 
"The Apsaras, you know, are your wives; ye, the Gandhar- 
vas, are their husbands. Speed away, ye immortals, do not 
go after mortals!"* To the temple of Tirupati in the Car- 
natic women flock in crowds to obtain children from the god 
Venkateswara or Vishnu. They are advised by the temple 
Brahmans to pass the night in the temple on the chance of 
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receiving a visit from the god. Whatever may occur during 
the night, the women return home believing that they have 
actually had intercourse with the god/ BuUal Sen, a king of 
Bengal, was reputed to be the son of the river god Brahma- 
putra. The god had deceived Bullal's mother by taking the 
form of her husband.^ Should Rfiniya, the demon of ava- 
lanche and landslip, take a fancy to a woman, he haunts her 
in her dreams and she finally wastes away.^ Gujarat Musal- 
mans believe that when a girl gets an attack of hysteria it is 
because a jinn or spirit-lover possesses her.* Incvhi are be- 
lieved to visit women at night as a dog or tiger or some other 
animal and to exhaust them to death with their violence and 
persistence.* 

In Siam certain spirits of the air are supposed to violate 
maidens.^^ One of the ^^familiars" of a Yakut shaman known 
to the Siberian exile Sieroshevski was a Russian devil who, 
true to his nationality, had a way of asking for vodka and a 
maiden.^^ In China hysteria always means possession. One 
symptom is fear of men. ^^It victimizes especially widows and 
nuns, and no doubt affects old maids, but these are rather 
rarities in the Empire.*' The erotic demon nestles into 
a woman's organs. In many cases this intrusion results 
in demoniacal pregnancy, ^^a real bugbear of superstitious 
petticoats."^* In an authoritative work of the sixteenth cen- 
tury the author questions the validity of the theory 
of demoniacal pregnancy. He cites an instance given in 
another work entitled "The Efficacy of Medicines." "In 
the temple of Benevolence and Filial Respect the only daugh- 
ter of the Invoker attached to the building, named Yang 
T'ien-ch*ing, strolled through the side-gallery in the dim 
shadows of evening, and saw a spirit in yellow dress. She ex- 
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perienced an agitation of feeling, and that same night she 
dreamed that she had sexual commerce with that spirit. Her 
abdomen distended, and she had all the symptoms of being in 
the family way, when Poh-jen [the author cited] was asked 
to treat her. He examined her, and said: ^This is a case 
of demoniacal pregnancy.' *' Then follows a delightful bit 
of scepticism. "Had she not had any real sexual commerce 
with that spirit? Such commerce may have taken place, in- 
deed, but there are no reasons to admit that it actually did, 
for how would it be possible for an image made of wood and 
clay to indulge in coition with a human person and to possess 
semen which might produce fecundation? Ah, no ghost se- 
duced by a woman is in question here, but a woman bewildered 
by a ghost."" All Chinese doctors are not so rationalistic, 
for dreams of intercourse with "spectres" are mentioned reg- 
ularly in medical works among the symptoms of female dis- 
eases. Like all dreams of spirits, such spectres pass for real 
apparitions.** In the twelfth century a spectre actually 
haunted the Forbidden City. "Sometimes the spectre lay down 
in the bed of a lady of the harem, which was then felt to be 
warm; and at daybreak it rolled out of the bed and dis- 
appeared, nobody knowing where it had gone. And when the 
ladies of the harem dreamed that they were sleeping with some- 
body, that somebody was the lai.*^^^ But a spirit more dis- 
tinguished than a lai must have been believed to have visited 
the royal harem; for many of the distinguished emperors are 
reputed to be begotten by the Sun.**^* Monstrous mountain 
spectres are also believed to enter human dwellings for sexual 
intercourse.** In rare instances, a spirit is sufficiently com- 
plaisant to be welcome. In the village of Yang-kiatswen, for 
example, although a certain spirit began his career by trouble- 
some visitations, he finally settled down into permanent posses- 
sion of a female slave, who, like the damsel of Thyatira, pro- 

"76., V, 700. 

14/6., V, 788. 

i» 76., V, 473. 

isft Hartiand, PrimUive PaUmUy, l, 95. 

i« De Groot, Th0 ReUffUmt System of China, V, 612. 
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ceeded to earn a great deal of money for her master through 
fortune-telling.^' 

Chinese Buddhists are also credulous of supernatural fe^ 
cundation. In the province of Koeang-Si there once stood a 
cloister containing a- hall called "The Hall of the Children 
and Grandchildren," and it was fitted out with a row of cells 
in which women who wished to become mothers were directed to 
spend one night in prayer for offspring. Most of the women 
reported that in a dream Buddha or one of his eighteen disci- 
ples had fecundated them. This supernatural intercourse 
went on until a suspicious governor of Canton hired two women 
of the town to play detective and stain with red or black ink 
the tonsure of their supernatural visitors. The following 
morning the bald pates of two of the monastery priests were 
seen to be daubed with inkspots, and subsequently secret un- 
derground passages to the petitioners' cells were discovered.^* 

Classical tradition of the paternity of Plato, of Augustus, 
and of Alexander the Great, not to mention less distinguished 
persons, show what was thought of the "goings on" of the 
gods. Apollo was said at Athens to have begot Plato. 
Plato's earthly step-father, so to speak^ was even warned in 
sleep by Apollo not to approach his wife, the beautiful Peric- 
tione, until after her delivery." Apollo was also held respon- 
sible for the birth of Augustus. His mother, Atia, once went 
with other Roman matrons to take part in midnight services 
to Apollo. Falling fast asleep in his temple, a serpent was 
seen to creep close up to her. Awaking, she purified herself 
as she would have done after conjugal intercourse, and ten 
months later she was delivered of Augustus.** The Alex- 
andrian text of the third century known as the Pseudo^ 
CdOisthenes assigns a somewhat analogous origin to Alex- 
ander the Great. Nectanebus, a fugitive king-priest of 
Egypt, falls violently in love with Olympias, Queen of Mace- 
don. He guarantees to Olympias the presence with her in a 

IT NeTius, pp. 414-5. 

18 Untrodden Fields of Anthropology, I, 67-9. 

!• Diogenes Lfiertius, III, 1. 

so Suetonius, Ca$ar Augmtnt, 99; Dio Cassias, XLV, 1. 
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dream of Ammon, Grod of Libya, that she may conceive a son 
to protect her against the machinations of her husband Philip. 
^^What will this god be like?'' cautiously enquires Olympias, 
*^a young or an old man?" Nectanebus assures her that *^he 
will be fair of visage, and noble in stature, and without a 
beard, and he will have [upon his head] two rams' horns," 
adding, ^^indeed he is a fitting [spouse] for a woman who is a 
queen." Then, through Nectanebus' spell of homeopathic 
magic, while Olympias slept "the spirit of a demon seized" her 
"in the name of Ammon, who went unto her and worked his 
will with her." When Olympias awoke she sent for Nectane- 
bus and narrated her dream, adding, "Now I desire to know 
him in very deed, and I wish thee to finish thy work and to 
bring him to me [but tell me beforehand] that I may make 
ready, and be to him a bride." The magician promises to 
summon the god to her "in his very person," if she gives him 
a place near her wherein to pray. Olympias agrees to this 
plan, and says, "If I find that I do in very truth become with 
child I will honour thee as a king, and I will hold thee to be 
the father of the child," — a very pointed allusion to the iden- 
tity of god and priest. Nectanebus disguises himself as the god, 
sending before him into the Queen's presence the snake which he 
had forewarned her would be the harbinger of the approach- 
ing deity. Then the magician lay with the queen on her 
couch, she taking him to be Ammon, his god. On the morrow 
Olympias asks of Nectanebus: "Is there any way by which 
[this god] can return to me? For I love him dearly, even as 
a woman loveth her husband." The prophet stipulates for a 
room near the queen's, where he could "work holiness." Thus 
he obtains access to the queen's chamber and continues to visit 
her in the guise of the god. On his return Philip at first 
credits the explanation of the queen's pregnancy through the 
theogamy. Subsequently he begins to doubt. Thereupon 
Nectanebus changes himself into a huge snake and glides hiss- 
ing along the ground to the queen. Knowing that he is her 
lover, she stretches out her hand to him, and he rests the hair 
of his beard upon her knees and kisses her mouth — ^to the fear 
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and conyiction of Philip.*^ Whether or not Philip really be- 
lieved in the serpent lover, he saw fit to divorce Olympias for 
adultery and to disown Alexander.'^ Alexander himself liked 
to believe that Ammon was his father. On his way through 
Egypt he was saluted by the priests on the threshold of 
Amnion's temple as the son of the god. He then directed that 
henceforth he should be so regarded, and he was in fact buried 
in his pseudo-father's temple.** 

Josephus, the Jewish historian of the first century A. D., 
rakes up for us another ancient scandal which is well worth 
repeating in full for the light it throws on contemporaneous 
ideas, ideas strangely like those we have but just noted in 
modem India and are to find again in ancient Babylon. De- 
cius Mundus, a Roman knight of high rank, has fallen in love 
with Paulina, the young, beautiful, and modest wife of Satur- 
ninus, a rich and reputable citizen. The virtuous Paulina, 
however, is not to be won by either gifts or money — Mundus 
offers her 800,000 Attic drachmas for the grace of one night. 
To save Mundus from starving himself to death in despair, 
his freed woman, Ide, undertakes to trap Paulina for him for 
50,000 drachmas. Knowing that the lady is a devout wor- 
shipper of the Groddess Isis, she goes to certain priests of the 
goddess and persuades them with the immediate gift of 25,000 
drachmas and the promise of as. much more when the affair is 
consummated, to beguile Paulina into spending a night in the 
temple. Accordingly, the eldest of the priests seeks a pri- 
vate interview with Paulina and says that he is sent by the 
Grod Anubis, who has fallen in love with her, and enjoins her 
to come to him.** Paulina is much pleased with the god's 

soa Budge, Alexander, pp. 10-25. 

31 Justin, XI, Ch. XI. After saying that Olympias had dreamed on the 
night of Alexander's conception that she was entwined with a huge serpent, 
Justin loyally adds, **Nor was she deceived in her dream, for she cer- 
tainly bore in her womb a conception superior to mortality.** (XII, Ch. 
XVI.) 

2« Ib„ XI, Ch. XI; sec too XII, Ch. XI; XIII, Ch. IV. 

28 According to Rufinus (II, 36) a deception of this kind would not have 
been repugnant to the mind of an Eg3rptian priest. He tells how the Alex- 
andrian priest of a god whom he calls Saturn used to invite, in the name 
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condescension. Satuminus meekly approves of her accepting 
the invitation. Accordingly Paulina goes to the temple, and, 
after supping there, is shut into its holy part with the lights 
out. Mundus, who is, of course, in hiding, leaps out and finds 
her, supposing him to be the god, at his service all the night 
long. Early the next morning Paulina returns home and tells 
her husband how Anubis had come to her. She likewise 
spreads the story among her friends. They half doubt and 
half believe it — it is so amazing and yet the character of its 
narrator is above suspicion. Three days later Mundus hap- 
pens to meet Paulina and, cad as he is, he twits her with his 
achievement. Paulina is naturally overcome with mortifica- 
tion and turns to her husband for help. He tells the em- 
peror and, after due verification, Tiberius orders the guilty 
freedwoman and the priests to be crucified, the temple to be 
torn down, and the statue of Isis thrown into the Tiber. 
Mundus he only banishes, because he supposes, forsooth, that 
whatever crime he is guilty of was done out of the passion of 
love." 

The Jmnt of the Arabs are believed to have often carried 
off beautiful women for conjugal purposes.*' The victims of 
these violating demons at any rate died.'* The Mahometans 
and Christians of Palestine alike believe in these trespassing 
Jvnn or J&n. Baldensperger had a servant who once beat his 
wife so brutally that she fell on the hearth and the Jan in 
love with her had a chance to take possession of her — a prim- 
itive version of one of the usual ways in which the fninage-i- 
trois begins. The Jdn wanted his mistress to follow him to 
Egypt, where they could live together openly. She was al- 
most persuaded when the priests intervened and through 

of the god, but practicaUy for his own delectation, the noble matrons of the 
city to spend the night in the god's temple. No doubt the trick was thought 
out by the priest and worked successfully upon the worshippers thanks 
to lingering theogamic traditions. 

>« Josephus, Th4 Antiquitie$ of ih^ J0V>$, Chap. III. 

2S Lane, The Thousand and One Nighte, I, 31. We should note the fact 
that the Jinne frequently take the form of serpents. (/&^ I, 30; Davies, p. 

in.) 

as Daumas, La Vie Arabe, p. 14. 
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prayer and incense exorcised the ghostly lover.^ Wal- 
pole tells of how Sheik Hassan, ^^a sheik of religion/' whipped 
a demon out of a woman whom he possessed.'* Among the 
Ismailiyeh, a Semitic tribe of northwestern Syria, there is said 
to live a sacred maiden, whose distinctive features, eyes, and 
color of hair are known from their holy books, and in whose 
body deity abides. Belief in a theogamy seems to be neces- 
sarily back of the belief that she is the daughter of the Son 
of God.*® At Kerak, whenever there is a drought, the Greek 
Christians dress a winnowing fork in women's clothes, calling 
it "the bride of God," and carry it from house to house, singing 
doggerel songs.*^ (In this connection Curtiss tells of a Catho- 
lic native of Porto Rico who lived openly with a woman to whom 
he was not married. Rebuked, he retorted that he was simply 
following the example of Grod, who still lived with the Virgin 
Mary.*') In both the Roman and the Greek Churches,** Mary 
is constantly referred to as the Bride of Grod. However this 
descriptive term came to be construed, the New Testament apoc 
ryphal accounts of the annunciation suggest that it was once 
taken literally. According to the Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew^ 
Joseph returns from his housebuilding to find Mary pregnant ; 
but the virgins with her testify that no man has touched her. 
"But if thou wishest us to tell thee what we suspect, nobody 
but the angel of the Lord has made her pregnant." Then 
said Joseph, showing himself a little less sceptical than the 
Roman Satuminus : **Why do you mislead me, to believe that 
an angel of the Lord has made her pregnant? But it is pos- 

ST Baldensperger had another servant who believed that a female JAn 
was jealously in love with him. She struck him If he onl7 smiled at a 
woman. If she met hhn alone she would strike him half dead to the 
ground so that he was sometimes stunned for hours. The man of course 
proved to be an epileptic. (lb., pp. 148-9.) 

20 Op. cit., Ill, 120. 

»o Curtiss, p. 115. The physical paternity of gods has always been a 
familiar Semitic idea. (Smith, W. Robertson, pp. 49, 43. See^ too^ lb., pp. 
44-60; CurUss, p. 120.) 

«i 76., p. 114. 

«2 76. 

S8 Hapgood, p. 171; Curtiss, p. 114. 
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sible that someone has pretended to be an angel of the Lord, 
and has beguiled her.'*** 

Although Augustin indignantly repudiates the story of the 
intercourse of the Hebraic angels with the daughters of men, 
he credits "a very general rumor, .which many have verified by 
their own experience, or which trustworthy persons who have 
heard the experience of others corroborate, that sylvans and 
fauns, .who are commonly called ^incubi,' had often made 
wicked assaults upon women, and satisfied their lust upon them ; 
and that certain devils, called Duses by the Gauls, are con- 
stantly attempting and effecting this impurity is so generally 
affirmed that it were impudent to deny it."*' 

Mahometan Turks entertain an interesting variation of the 
theory of immaculate conception. Their women enter the 
mosques only on Friday nights and at Easter. ^^If any feel 
herself at that time to be with child, the Turks hold that they 
are conceived by the holy Ghost, and presently vow that child 
to Grod, and call such Nephes Ogli, that is, sons of the holy 
Ghost.""' 

The begetting of Merlin of England was just as marvellous. 

4 

^'And, sooth, men say that he was not the sonne 
Of mortall Syre, or other living wight. 
But wondrously begotten, and begonne. 
By false illusion of a guilefuU Spright 
On a faire Ladye Nonne."** 

Geoffrey, the historian, is delightfully explicit about this 
^^false illusion." On one occasion the lad Merlin and his 
mother, a daughter of the King of Demetia, who lived with 
the nuns of St. Peter's church in Carmarthen, are summoned 
before King Vortigem, and the king proceeds to question the 

MCh. X. On this gospel was based that of the Nativity of Mary, 
which, transferred almost entire to the Historia LombardUa or Legenda 
Awrea at the end of the thirteenth century, acquired great celebrity. See, 
too, the Protevangeliwn of JamM, 11. 

«» The City of God, XV, 23. «»*Purcha8, III, ch. II, 9*. 

ft6 Op. cit., Bk. Ill, Canto III, 13. 
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lady about the father of her son. "As my soul liveth and 
thine, O my lord the King," she answers, "none know I that 
was his father. One thing only I know, that on a time whenas 
I and the damsels that were about my person were in our cham- 
bers, one appeared unto me in the shape of a right comely 
youth and embracing me full straitly in his arms did kiss me, 
and after that he had abided with me some little time did as 
suddenly evanish away so that nought more did I see •of him. 
Natheless, many a time and oft did he speak unto me when I 
was sitting alone, albeit that never once did I catch sight of 
him. But after that he had thus haunted me of a long time I 
did conceive and bear a child.*' Not unnaturally amazed at 
this story, the king asks one of his wizards for his opinion as 
to its credibility. The lady is gallantly backed up by the 
wizard, for, as he says, "In the books of our wise men and in 
many histories have I found that many men have been bom 
into the world on this wise." ^nd he adds, "Certain spirits 
there be betwixt the moon and the earth, the which we call 
incubus daemons. These have a nature that doth partake 
both of men and of angels, and whensoever they will they do 
take upon them the shape of men, and do hold converse with 
mortal women. Haply one of these hath appeared unto this 
lady, and is the father of the youth."*^ 

For the twin birth of Belphoebe and Amoretta, Spenser, like 
the Fijian and many another untrammeled romancer, held the 
Sun responsible. 

"It were a goodly storie to declare 
By what straunge accident faire Chrysogone 
Conceived these infants . . . 
For not as other wemens commune brood 
They were enwombed in the sacred throne 
Of her chaste bodie ; . . . 

»7 Op, dt, Bk. VI, Ch. XVIII. Later In his career. Merlin himself as- 
sists in a questionable love affair. By his magic arts he enables King 
Uther to take on the semblance of Gorlois Duke of Cornwall, and thereby 
to enjoy marital privileges with his duchess, a lady '*that in beauty did 
surpass all the other dames of the .whole of Britain.*' Thus was King 
Arthur conceived. (76., Bk. VIII, Ch. XIX.) 
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But wondrously they were begot and bred 

Through influence of th' hevens fruitfull ray. 

As it in antique bookes is mentioned. 

It was upon a Sommers shinie day. 

When Titan faire his beames did display^ 

In a fresh fountaine, far from all mens vew. 

She bathed her brest the boyling heat t'allay; 

She bath'd with roses red and violets blew; 

And all the sweetest flowers that in the f orrest grew : 

Till faint through yrkesome weariness, adowne 
Upon the grassy ground her selfe she layd 
To sleepe, the whiles a gentle slombring swowne 
Upon her fell, all naked bare displayed. 
The sunbeames bright upon her body playd» 
Being through former bathing mollifide, 
And pierst into her wombe, where they embayd, 
With so sweet sence and secret powre unspide, 
That in her pregnant flesh they shortly fructifide.""* 

JBven if the poet sought to explain away the miraculous con- 
ception of Chrysogone on a natural theory, the sun's prowess in 
generation made an appeal to his imagination not so unlike 
that which must have been made to the mind of the primitive, 
undifferentiated poet-priest. 

^'Miraculous may seeme to him that reades 
So straunge ensample of conception ; 
But reason teacheth that the fruitfull seades 
Of all things living, through impression 
Of the sunbeames in moyst complexion, 
Doe life conceive and quickned are by kynd : 
So, after Nilus inundation. 
Infinite shapes of creatures men doe fynd 
Informed in the mud on which the Sunne hath shynd. 

•«0p. eit,. III, VI, 5-7. (lb., Bk. VIII, Ch. XIX.) 
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Great father he of generation 

Is rightly cald, th' authour of life and light, 

And his faire sister for creation 

Ministreth matter fit, which, tempered right 

With heate and humour, breedes the living wight.*'*** 

Despite this pseudo-rationalism and although the Wife of 
Bath declared that times had changed, — 

**Women may go saufly up and down. 

In every bush, or under every tree ; 
There is noon other incubus but he [the pious beggar] 

And he wel doon hem but dishonour.'*** — 

yet as late as the seventeenth century sexual intercourse with 
spirits was a matter of grave and scholarly, if to us somewhat 
obscene, discussion by Englishmen. King James points out 
that the devil could play the part of incubus or tuccuba in two 
ways. "The one, when the divel onely as a Spirit, and steal- 
ing out the sperme of a dead bodie, abuses them that way, they 
not graithly seeing any shape, or feeling any thing, but that 
which he so conveyes in that part, as we reade of a Monasterie 
of Nunnes which were burnt for their being that way abused: 
The other meane is, when, he borrowes a dead body and so vis- 
ibly, and as it seemes unto them naturally as a man converses 
with them."** Part of this theory was not acceptable to all. 
They held that because "the devill avoideth superfluity as much 
as he may" he in fact did not "powre seed out of his assumed 
body" for old and barren women; but the case for young 
women was different. In this circumstance "the divell, in 
likeness of a pretty wench, lieth prostitute as succubut to 
the man, and retaining his nature and seed, conveyeth it unto 

99^ lb., Ill, VI, 8-9. 

>• Chaucer, U. 878-81. In that remarkable little book. The DUcovery of 
Witchcraft, written in 1584 by Reginald Scot, the credulous are said to be- 
lieve that ineubi ravished women against their will until the year 1400. 
Since then 'Sdtches consent willing to their desires." (P. 68.) 

40 Op. eU., Bk. III5 Ch. Ill, p. 1^. 
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the witch, to whom he delivereth it as Incubus.** Sir Thomas 
Browne, sceptic as he is, believes in such devilish ingenui- 
ties. "I believe that spirits use with man the act of carnality ; 
and that in both sexes. I conceive they may assume, steal, 
or contrive a body, wherein there may be action enough to con- 
tent decrepit lust, or passion to satisfy more active veneries, 
yet, i^i both without a possibility of generation."** Burton, 
although like Sir Thomas a sceptic for his day, believes that 
"the devils themselves, or their juggling priests, have played 
such pranks in all ages." He admits that there has been 
stout and stiff contradiction of this; but he agrees with Lip- 
sius that since "examples, testimonies, and confessions, of those 
unhappy women are so manifest ... it is likely to be 
so." *• The witchcraft records of the seventeenth century 
were indeed full of confessions by witches of their improprieties 
with Satan,** boasts or repentances which imperilled the life or 
liberty of the confessors. 

Nowadays such self-delusions generally*' lead to a nerve spe- 
cialist,**, but folklore and marchen cling to conceptions of 
intimacy between spirits and women. Descendants of the fire 
spirit who impregnated the mother of Servius TuUius*^ are 
still believed in by the Romagnoli, natives of a mountain dis- 
trict of northern Italy.*" Many another spirit besides is 
thought to play mischievous tricks on these Tuscan maids. 
There are Buschet, who does favors for the fathers of pretty 

41 Scot, p. 59. 

42 Op. cit,, Sec XXX. 

*« Burton, Robert, 3, 2, 1, 1. See, too, lb,, for an arraj of scholars with 
a like point of view. 

44 King James, p. IIW; Horst, III, 217-26; Taylor, J. M., p. 98. 

45 Not always. Ellis (Auto-Erotism, p. 280) quotes the following "con- 
fession** from a publication of the Brotherhood of the New Life called 
Internal Respiration. "Very soon I awoke from this slumber with a most 
delightful sensation, ... I was lying . . . folded in the arms of 
my counterpart. Unless you have seen it, I cannot give you an idea of the 
beauty of his flesh, and with what joy I beheld and felt it" 

4« Three of Dr. Quackenbos* patients declared to him' that they were hav- 
ing love affairs with disincarnate spirits. (Op. cU., p. 202.) 
4T Leland, pp. 160-1. 
48 lb., pp. 27f 33. Leland sees Hermes in T6ram6 and Apollo in Buschet 
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daughters, and T^ram6, who deceives the girk themselves ; and 
Siero, who boldly knocks at a man's house door and calls out: 
"I will make you happy, but you must let me sleep one night 
with your daughter."** Once a strange and beautiful youth 
visited a peasant who had a very fair daughter. The youth 
asked the peasant for her, but was refused. For years after 
that the peasant's vineyards failed. Then one night as he 
enters his cellar he finds devils frolicking and hears them sing : 

"Give Faflon that girl of thine. 
And henceforth thou shalt have wine. 
If the maiden you deny 
As a beggar thou shalt die." 

He discreetly gives his daughter to Faflon and henceforth his 
vintages are indeed abundant. °^ Cupra is still another wooing 
spirit who, like the Fijian god, teases a woman into taking him. 
Once one of his lady loves listened to maternal advice and tried 
to exorcise him. Her mother's methods must have been less 
effectual than hortshom and ridicule, for with mocking laugh- 
ter the spirit lover calls out: 

**Yes^ — I am lying 
Here by thy daughter 
She has by me, too, unborn 
A beautiful boy. 
I am a spirit 
Who loves her — ^you'll see 
She will bear many 
More children to me. 
And your fair daughter 
Long loved shall be!" 

Thereafter Cupra's mistress lived happy and contented, long 
and well loved by her spirit husband ; but no man wotdd marry 

*» lb., p. 68. 

w Pliny, Natural BUtory, XXXVl, 70. 
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her^^^ — a fact to bear in mind when we turn to the theogamies 
of peoples whose religion is perhaps more primitive than these 
followers of la vecchia religio of Romagna Toscana. 

South Slavs still believe that if a woman spends a full moon- 
light night naked in a garden or wood or field she is impreg- 
nated. Sometimes a vampire is the responsible party/* 
Russian peasants also believe that girls who have been drowned 
become the wives of water sprites, and that wood 
sprites carry off mortal maidens. '• A mythical snake who 
elopes with an unwilling maiden is a prominent figure in their 
folklore.** We have from Sir Walter Scott a tale believed in 
by the Scottish vulgar of a crusader who on returning home 
found his wife nursing an infant bom surprisingly long after 
his departure. In explanation the lady averred that the 
Spirit of the Tweed had issued from the river while she was 
walking upon its bank and forced her to yield to his embraces. 
Her story was believed"' and the name of Tweedie bestowed 
upon the child. He afterwards became Baron of Drummel- 
ziar and chief of a powerful clan.** 

Bi Leland pp. 18^3. For other spirit lovers see 76., pp. 101, US, 138, 141, 
149. 

BS AiUhropophjft&ia, I, 51. 

B8 Ralston, pp. 149-50, 159. 

84 76., pp. 173-7. 

B5 By the same gracious fiction illegitimate children in the Hervey Isles 
were called tamariki na U Atua, children of the gods. (Gill, p. 191 n. 1.) 

56 Op. oil., Note F. 
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CHAPTER XI 



THE WIFE-PEIESTES8 



Peomiscuity even with the gods had to be stood in a corner 
by institutionalizing men. Conventional theogamies were to 
make such chance relations, however charming, illicit. In their 
amours the gods show much the same preferences as mortals. 
Young, beautiful, and well-bom women they make their mis- 
tresses — ^usually their willing mistresses. Qualifications for the 
status of their earthly wife are somewhat different and often 
the god must take what he can get. Brought within the circle 
of proprietary ideas, a god must not encroach upon the prop- 
erty of others. His priest's property is of course his. His 
priest is in fact only his trustee. He has therefore an easily 
admitted claim on his priest's wife. Marriage with the priest 
is tantamount to marriage with the god. And yet, in many 
cases of this quasi-polyandry, it is difficult to tell to what ex- 
tent the priest is the god's proxy,* or which, priest or god, is 
the paramount husband. 

In the Micronesian Pelew Islands some of the especially dis- 
tinguished priests speak only through their wives. These 
women are believed to be wedded to deity, and the gods are 
necessarily the fathers of their offspring, for it is thought that 
any mortal trespassing on the sexual rights of a god would be 
stricken down by him with mortal sickness. But fickle gods 
sometimes desert their "wives" to prophesy directly through 
their priests.* 

On the Loanga coast every ganga or priest married his chief 

1 In ritaalistic defloration and impregnation and in the very general 
submission of women to sacred men the god also worlcs through proxies. 
See App. Notes XII, XIII, XIV. 

« Kubary, p. S4. 
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wife to a fetich. She alone as the assistant of his rites 
could touch the idol and the other sacred things. When the 
ganga withdrew with his acolytes into the forest, only 
the fetich wife could come to him. And only the fetich wife 
of the head ganga could cater to him in his seclusion 
on the edge of the forest." Princes, who here as dsewhere in 
Africa smacked of divinity, were also married to sacerdotal 
wives. The first wife of a prince was married to the god 
Lemba.* Moreover, as Tukissis-i-Bumbe, the war god, could 
only be carried by a woman, every chief married one of his 
wives to Tukissis to act as his porter in campaigns.'^ Now- 
adays these sacred marriages seem to have become popularized. 
A woman married with the lembe bracelet becomes the guar* 
dian of all her husband's fetiches. She is kept secluded and is 
called the lembe wife.* The guardians and **voices" of Ngofo, 
a basket fetich, are a man and woman who are married and 
"consecrated" at the same time. They too wear a certain 
kind of bracelet and the woman is known as the wife of Ngofo.' 
Both south and north of Loango the sacerdotal wife ap- 
pears. Among the Congo Fjorts there is a tradition about the 
journey of a son of the King of Congo to Loango. Here he 
was very hospitably entertained by the Maloango family. In 
his farewell he gratefully declared that one of his wives should 
always be called "Chimbumba," after the tutelary god of the 
Maloango family." In Cavazzi's day a priest called Ngosei was 
obliged to live with and to be always accompanied by eleven 
women, neither more nor less, each woman bearing the name of 
the god to whom she was consecrated. Ngosei boasted that it 
wfits to these wives that the god gave the answers asked of his 

8 Bastian, Loango-KiUte, II, 169, 170. Also II, 179. 

4J6., I, 197. 

B/6., 1,204. 

• 76., II, 89 n., I. 

t Dennett, At the Back of the Black Man'e Mmd, p. 89. Dennett docs 
not state like Bastian that this form of marriage was confined to chiefs. 
He suggests that it may have been originally, however, when he points out 
that lemha means to cease and that in the lembe-maTritigp rite the wife 
swears to die with her husband. 

« Dennett, Seven Years amonff the Pjort, p. 66. 
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priest.* There was another class of priests and priestesses 
called singhiUe. They claimed to be at times inspired by 
ghosts whom they harbored in their bodies. Thus possessed, 
they foretold the future and taught the people how to satisfy 
the wants of the spirits. Each singhiUe couple bore the name 
of their god. The wife-priestess enjoyed the same privileges 
as the husband-priest. We even hear of one, the priestess of a 
malevolent god of stomach and lung ailments, who ran a poly- 
androus establishment.^^ Among the Yorubas there is a 
woman assistant at the sacrifices to Orissmila or Ifa, a phallic 
god of divination. Actually she is the wife of the priest or 
worshipper, but she is regarded as the wife of the god him- 
self.^^ An unlucky Grold Coast fisherman would ask the priest 
to propitiate his god for him. The priest then performed an 
elaborate ceremony in which his wives took part. Rigged out 
in all their finery, they walked around the town, clapping their 
hands and howling. Then they took a stand at the seaside, 
each with a bough twisted about her neck from the tree which 
was peculiarly dedicated to fishery. There they were spun 
about on their heels by their sacredotal husband who had arrived 
on the scene beating a drum.^^ On the same coast the second 
wife of a rich man was called bossum after his tutelary god.^' 
The bossum wives were commonly slaves, purchased on purpose 
for this kind of consecration, and "for the most part of an 
agreeable face and mien." Husbands lay with their bossuan 
wives **either out of a religious notion, or for the sake of their 
beauty, on certain fixed days, as on their birthday,'* 



• Cavazsi, I, 270. 

10 76., II, 245, 266, 267. 

11 Dennett, At the Back of the Black Man'$ Mind, p. 966; Ellis, Th^ 
Yoruba^peaking Peoplee, p. 56. 

12 Barbot, p. 314. Taken from an anonymous Dutch narrative of the 
year 1600. Cp. Purchas* version, VI, Ch. 14 § 4. Purchas describes an- 
other ceremony in which the wives also assist. 

KBosman states that everybody had his peculiar god or Bossum. (Op. 
cU., p. 153.) Nowadays, at any rate, bosiwn or boJuUm, according to Ellis, 
is the general name for the local gods, the spirits of the neighboring rivers, 
forests, hills, and sea. It also appears to have an adjectival meaning in the 
sense of occult, mystic or sacred. {The TehiSpeakinff Peoples, pp. 18, 19.) 
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Tuesday, the day of worship set apart for their religious 
duties, a preference which made the bossums ^^esteem their con- 
dition above that of the other women." Moreover, together 
with the head wife, the bossum wife is free from work. "The 
husband is very jealous of those two principal wives, but 
more especially of the latter [the bossumlif and will be 
enraged and almost distracted, if any man kisses her, and, 
could he do it privately, would punish her severely for per- 
mitting it.*' ^* As another offset to these privileges, the 60*- 
sum widows of the king or of a great personage were killed.^" 
In the hinterland of Loanda slave owners appoint a young 
girl to care for the shrine of their chief god, Muta Calumbo. 
She is the god's mouthpiece. Possessed by him, she announces 
his oracles.^* To the south, among the Bihenos, a youth and 
a maiden are consecrated to Hende, the god of marriage, and 
they live in his sacred hut.^^ The youth is presumably the 
god's proxy in his relation to the girl. Kidd knew of a Caffre 
diviner named Umhlakaza who "used a girl who stood in the 
water and pretended to receive messages from the [ancestral] 
spirits." These messages were believed in by the people from 
Delagoa Bay to the borders of Cape Colony.*" When the 
Wa-Yao prophetess is not a husbandless woman, she may be 
the principal wife of the chief.** He is the regular go-between 
with the gods, but if he is away from home, his wife will act 

14 Barbot, pp. 939, 941. Adultery seems to be particularly guarded against 
in the Umb€ wife of Loango. If she trespass, the husband will find the 
**medicines" in the fetich basket wet (Dennett, At th$ Back of the Black 
Man'$ Mind, p. 89.) 

IB Barbot, p. 984. The bo9$um wife, the Umbe wife of Loango, and the 
kpo^ or leopard wife of Dahomi may undoubtedly be identified. See p. 
46. The leopard is sacred to the royal family of Dahomi. (Ellis, The 
EiteSpsakinff P$ople$, p. 74.) The leopard wives seem to figure prom- 
inently in the Customs. (Burton, OeUle, I, 369, 379; II, 65.) In one pro^ 
cession eight of the deceased king's leopard wives take part (76. II, 57.) 
At Whydah the king's wives took part in the processions in honor of the 
python-god. (Marchais, II, 50-1, 156, 157.) 

i«Douville, I, 183-4. Unfortunately we are not told whether she lived 
with her human master or was generously kept chaste by him for the god. 

IT Peatherman, First Div^ p. 478. 

18 The E$9ent%al Kafir, p. 190. 

19 Macdonald, D., I, 61 ; Macdonald, J., pp. 105-6. 
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for him.^ In a religious ceremonial in Urua^ Cameron noticed 
that the medicine-man was accompanied by two women, one 
carrying his "idol" and the other his mat.*^ "Possession" is 
common in Abyssinia. Most of the possessed are women who 
are attacked for despising the love of some BaudOj the name 
for the blacksmith sorcerer of the country, and apparently for 
his "familiar."" 

In ancient Egypt, the king was held to be of divine descent.'* 
He was the offspring and the heir of the gods, a kinship that 
was probably ritually expressed at the marriage of the 
king and queen. In several instances, at any rate, it is evi- 
dent that Ammon-IUl, the divine progenitor, was believed to 
have been incarnate in the king when the marriage was con- 
summated.** The temple-inscribed words of the god, "Thou art 
the son of my loins, he whom I have begotten," were not to 
the people a pious fiction but an actual fact.*" In the temples 
of Deir el-Bahari and Luxor there is a series of pictures repre- 
senting the union of the god to the queen, her delivery, and 
the recognition of the babe by the gods. Ammon is seen ad- 
vancing towards the queen's chamber, having announced to 
the assembled gods his intent of descending to her whom he 
loves. In the next picture Ammon is incarnate in the person 
of the Pharaoh Thotmes I at Deir el-Bahari, Thotmes IV at 
Luxor. Then follows the act of union between the queen, 

20 Macdonald, D., I, 64. 

SI Cameron, II, 81. 

«a Parkyns, II, 146. 

28** There are others [gods] that are terrestrial, ... of these former 
gods and . . . originally mortal men, . . . some have been kings of 
Egypt" (Diodoms I, Ch. I.) "The wise Egyptians," writes Plutorch, **not 
unreasonably say that a woman may be impregnated by the spirit of a 
god." (Nwna PomjriUus, 4.) 

s^Maspero (Journal des Savants, 1899, p. 401) suggests that the god 
may have been alleged to intervene in the royal conception only when the 
divine genealogy of the king or queen was inperfect, i. e. when the legiti- 
mate line was reduced to one representative and threatened to fail. (Cp. 
Sayce, The Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia, p. 45.) The mother 
of Thotmes I was of humble origin, and there was also an humble strain 
in the blood of Thotmes IV. (Buttles, pp. 81-9, 109.) Moret argues that 
the intervention was always customary. (Op. eit,, pp. 59-79.) 

26 26., p. 39. 
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Aahmes at Deir el-Bahari, Mut-^m-ua at Luxor, and the god- 
king. Holding their feet are Neit and Selkit, the goddesses 
who watch over conjugal unions. The accompanying heiro- 
glyphics read: Behold Ammon-R&, the King of the Gods, the 
master of Kamak, him who rules over Thebes, having taken the 
form of a man, the king of Higher and Lower Egypt, Thotmes 
I (or Thotmes IV), vivifier. "He found the queen lying in the 
splendor of her palace. She awoke at the perfume of the 
god, and was amazed when his majesty came towards her and 
took possession of her, laying his heart upon her and appear- 
ing to her in his godly form. She was at once en- 
tranced at the sight of his beauty, love for the god flowed 
through her and the odor and breath of the god were full of 
the perfumes of Pounit. And this is what the royal consort, 
the royal mother Aahmes (Mut-em-ua) said in the presence of 
the majesty of the august god, Ammon, master of Kamak, 
master of Thebes: Twice great are thy souls! It is a noble 
thing to see thy face when thou graciously joinest thyself to 
my majesty! Thy dew impregnates all my body! Then when 
the majesty of the god had fully accomplished his desire, Am- 
mon, the master of both lands, said to her: *She who is joined 
to Ammon the first of the nobles^ indeed, this will be the name 
of the daughter issuing from thy womb, since this is the se^ 
quence of the words of thy mouth. She will exert a beneficent 
rule throughout this whole land, for my soul is hers, my heart 
is hers, my will is hers, my crown is hers, verily, that she may 
govern both the lands, that she may guide all living doubles." *• 
The Pharaoh thus divinely begot recognized throughout 
life his filial obligations to the gods. In their temples he 
served them as the commoners served their ancestors in their 
tombs. The priests were his proxies. The queen was his 
assistant. At this time the queen-priestess represented the 
goddess Mut, the heavenly consort of Ammon." She was 

a«J6., pp. 4^52. 

2T For example in the wooden statuettes of Nefertarl, the ancestress of 
the XVIII dynasty, in the Turin and Louvre Museums, the queen 
wears the winged head-dress of Mut (Buttles, p. 68.) Nefertari was her- 
self deified, and her cult lasted for at least six hundred years. (lb,, p. 61 ; 
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caUed the "wife of the god," the "hand of the god/' the 
"adorer of the god,'* the divine wife or chief spouse of 
Ammon. She was also the head of a large mystic harem 
of temple singers, for almost every woman, unmarried 
or married, the wife of ecclesiastic or layman, of high- 
priest or artisan, belonged to a temple harem. Its members 
were of various rank, as in an earthly harem. Ladies of high 
degree had the honor of bearing the title of chief concubine of 
the god.** 

A priest's wife was naturally addressed as a lady of the 
harem of the god to whom her husband ministered.^ 
According to the Westcar Papyrus, of the Middle Empire, 
the first three kings of the Fifth Dynasty were bom of Rud- 
dadt, a Sun priest's wife, and the god Ra of Sakhab.*® The 
god-priest In-muwtf had a harem of sacred concubines.*^ 

In Peru the Ynca represented the sun god as his lineal de- 
scendant. The first Inca was a "divine man come down from 
heaven." ** His successors were also worshipped as gods both in 
life and death. Similarly the Ccoya or queen represented the 
Moon, the wife of the Sun. The wives and daughters of the 
Ynca were the only persons admitted into the temple of the 
Sun.** The idol of the Moon must also have been in their 
charge, if we are to credit the statement that, because it was a 
woman, it was in charge of women.** At any rate, as the 
dead Yncas lay in the temple of the Sun, so the dead Ccoyas 
were placed on either side of the image of the Moon.** That 

Brugsch, Oeschichte Aegypten's urU^r den Pharcumen, p. 259.) On a funeral 
statue of Queen Hatshepsut is incribed ^'Kamara Joins herself to the beau- 
ties of Amen" i. e. death has made her one with the god-head (Buttles, 
p. 91) — a fitting end for a great explorer and builder. 

^» Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, pp. 295, 296; Buttles, pp. 47, 59, 71, 79, 
181, 209. 

2»Note by Maspero on Tomb of loutya and Toviyou, pp. XV, XVI, 
XVII. 

so Sayce, The Beligione of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia, p. 45, n. 1. See 
Erman, Die M&rchen dee Papyrue Westcar, I, 55. 

«i Capart, pp. 88-9. 

82 Garcilasso, I, 83. 

««J6., I. 278. 

»* Molina, p. 87. 

*s Garcilasso, I, 97^; Rivero & Tschudi, p. 199. According to Brehm 
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no greater intimacy appeared to exist between the queen and 
the Sun at the time of the Spanish conquest is probably due 
to the very generous way in which, as we are to see, the Sun's 
earthly harem was recruited. 

One of its members on the island of Koati, a sanctuary of the 
Moon, seems to have played the part of that goddess in a ^^po<: 
ydfiot: with a Sun priest of the neighboring island of Titicaca.** 
Ritualistic theogamy has not been uncommon elsewhere in 
America. In a very curious account of a May planting festi- 
val in the Peruvian village of Lampa in 1547, a Spanish Cath- 
olic priest describes what seems to be the impersonation of gods 
by handsome and richly dressed twelve-year-old boys. The 
boys were accompanied by ten-year-old girls, likewise cere- 
moniously dressed,'^ probably a ^^po^ T^po<:. In ancient Mexico 
a youth was annually chosen to represent Tezcatlipoca for the 
following year. As he passed through the city with flowers 
in his hands, people knelt before him. At the end of the year, 
at the great annual feast to the god, like so many of his kin- 
dred god proxies, he was killed. Twenty days before the feast 
he was given four comely girls who were brought up to be his 
wives and called after four goddesses, Xochiquetzal, Xilonen, 
Atlatonan, Uixtociuatl.** At a like feast and sacrifice for the 
god Mixcoatl a man and woman also represented the god and 
his spouse.^^ Snake, Antelope, and Flute youths and maidens 
figure together in Hopi fertility rites. They seem to represent 
ancestral beings .^^ In the Sun-dances of the Arapahoes and 
of the Cheyennes the body of the wife of the Lodge-Maker is 
ritualistically offered to the gods by the Transferrer. For* 
merely the Transferrer undoubtedly acted as the god's proxy 

(p. 75), Ondegardo states that the reigning Inca welcomed his mummified 
ancestors on their daily appearance in the public square through th0 mouth 
of one of his wivei. 

80 Banddier, p. 370. 

«T Cieza, Pt I, Ch. CXVII. 

ssSahagun, pp. 62, 98. 

«» lb,, p. 72. 

^oFewkes, Tutayan Flute and Snake Ceremomes, pp. 997-8, 1008; Dor- 
sey and Voth, Mishongi Ceremoniee, paseim; Voth, The OnUbi Summer 
Snake Ceremony, paeeim. 
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on the spot; even now the rite is extremely realistic.*®* 
In Southern India among the Dravidian Tuluvas, the wife of 
the priest who is believed to be possessed by and to represent 
the Bh&ta or spirit frequently sings the Bhuta stories for 
him/^ Even among the Hindus, where under developed forms 
very primitive religious practices and ideas are frequently 
masked, the wife-priestess is but a barely disguised figure. 
Among the mendicants of the Yishnuvite sect of Chaitanites, 
there are both men and women, Babaji and Mataji, most of 
whom live openly as husband and wife. The Babaji dress like 
ascetics and the Mataji like widows. These **nuns" are re- 
cruited chiefly from the ^^superannuated unfortunates of the 
town.'' Unchaste widows of the lower classes also join the 
order.^^ The monks and nuns of the Spashta Dayakas, a Chai- 
tanite sub-sect, live together in the same monasteries and cere- 
monially dance and sing together.*^ The Bauls, another sub- 
sect, maintain that ^^sexual indulgence is the most approved 
form of religious exercise." ** As they believe that sexual leads 
to divine love, every man lives with one or more women.*' 
Among the Nara Neris, a very low class of Chaitanites, the hus- 
band (Nara) and the wife (Neri) sing and beg together. A 
Bengali song sets forth the duties of a Neri. **I{ you want 
Grour [Chaitanya] you must be prepared to carry on your 
shoulders my Kantha [bed sheet of rags]. You must carry my 
Eantha and accompany me in my elemosynary tours. You 
must sleep at night under the shade of some tree, and prepare 
every now and then my pipe of hemp. If you want Gour, you 
must carry on your shoulders my Kantha." ** The special wor- 
ship of the Chaitanites is of Radha, the mistress of Vishnu in 
his Krishna incarnation, so that the Chaitanite '^nuns" are 
probably thought of as representatives of Radha. One sub- 

«o«Dorsey, The Arapaho Sun Dance, pp. 101, 173-8; HarUand, PrinUUve 
PatemUy, II, 837-8. 

41 The Indian Antiquary, XXIII (1894), 11. 

42 Bhattacharya, pp. 465, 467. 

4S lb,, pp. 481, 489; Basu, p. 478. 
44 Bhattacharya, p. 483. 
46Basu, pp. 491-9. 
4« Bhattacharya, p. 489. 
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sect, the Sahajias, teach explicitly that every man is Krishna 
and every woman Radha/^ During the Sakti ceremonial of the 
Tantrik Saiva sects, men and women are held to be incarna- 
tions of Siva and his wife. ^^AU men have my form and all 
women thy form," says the god. This doctrine appears to 
necessitate the sexual union of the worshippers.** A like point 
of view may influence the Bairagi order of the Ramandi, a 
cult of Rama, a human incarnation of Vishnu, and of his wife 
Sita. The nominally celibate monks of this order generally 
have a large number of nuns attached to their convents with 
whom they openly live as man and wife.** The Aghori Pan- 
this, a very ancient Saiva sect, who, like many other medicine- 
men, sometimes set up a claim to magical power by eating 
corpses, associate with shameless women known as Aghorinis.*^ 
The Sanyasi order of the Sankarite Saiva sect are forbidden 
to speak or even think of a wotnan, and yet Oman relates that 
he once met a Sanyasi accompanied by a Sanyasin who gave 
out that she was a widowed and childless daughter of a Ra- 
jah." The monks of the guru-worshipping sect of Biji Margi 
and Margi have each a nun associated with him whom he pros- 
titutes to any one for a trifling sum and on condition of ob- 
serving certain rites.*^* 

The Jewish maiden Istehar promised herself to Shemhazi, 
one of the "fallen angels," if first he taught her the Ineffable 
Name by which he had raised himself to heaven. Learning 
and then pronouncing the Name, she herself ascended to 
heaven, — ^without fulfilling her promise.*^ This legend and that 
of the angels who were more fortunate in their equally teach- 
able but less ambitious brides suggest that to the Semite mind 

47 lb. Also teaching that no man or woman need be attached to a single 
guru, they reap the full benefit of this kind of pantheism. The Kartab- 
hajas hold the same incarnation belief. (Basu, p. 484.) 

48 Monier-William8> Brdhmaniim amd HinduUm, p. 199. See mlso I%# 
Dabistdn, p. 353. 

4» Bhattacharya, p. 446. 
B0J6., pp. 391-4. 

51 Op. cit., p. 224. 

siii Bhattacharya, p. 491. 

52 Ginsberg, I, 140. 
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the wife of the magical husband may share in his powers. We 
get other hints of this point of view. A certain Rabbin named 
Jeremiah was once challenged in debate but, ^^such was his 
arrogance, that he would not meet the Babylonian Rabbins 
himself, but put forth his wife to hold disputations with 
them,*". After John the Baptist was killed, thirty of his fol- 
lowers, including a woman called Luna, held that he was a god. 
Simon Magus, the notorious ^^magician," became their leader 
and, in love with Luna^ took possession of her.'* The Ro- 
mans are said to have called Simon ^^the holy god," and he in 
turn ascribed divine attributes to Luna or Helena, as she is 
elsewhere called.^' Crowds flocked to see her who had been 
metaniorphosed from a prostitute into the ^^first idea gener- 
ated*' by Simon Magus.** Attaching to a Syrian shrine called 
the "Mother of Pieces'* is the tradition of a holy woman who 
had power to protect her sacred place of burial thanks to her 
refusal as a girl to abandon the saint to whom she belonged.'^ 
Since the foundation of the Mahometan Dervish orders holy 
women have been from time to time associated with them — ^how 
closely we are not told.'* ^ 

The royal theogamies of Greece and Rome survived the mon- 
archies. In Greece Dionysios was married in the Bukolion at 
his yearly spring festival to the wife of the Archon BasUeus^ 
the priestly descendant of Attica's early kings. ** In the early 
days the king offered all the sacrifices and at the most holy 
and mysterious his wife officiated, "as it was reasonable she 

e» Josephus, Sequel to the History of the Jew$, Chap. IV. 

M^. iV. C. L., Ill, 199-200. 

SB Justin Martyr, PirH Apology, Ch. XXVI. ^'Simon is going about in 
company with Helena . . . and he says that he has brought down this 
Helena from the highest heavens to the world; being queen, as the all-bear- 
ing being, and wisdom, for whose sake, says he, the Greeks and barbarians 
fought, having before their eyes but an image of truth; for she, who really 
is the truth, was then with the chiefest god." (Clementine Homiliee, II, 

^.) 

M Justin Martyr, Firet Apology, Ch. XXVI. 

eT Curtiss, pp. 89-3, See p. 189. 

BsGamett, p. 607. 

B» Roscher points out (1073) that in the legend of the love of Dionysios 
for Althaia, wife of the Aetolian king^ a like theogamy is suggested. 
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should, being queen," says Apollodorus. He adds that after 
the democracy was established a law was passed that the wife of 
the elected Archon BasUeus should have been a virgin and of 
Athenian parentage, — ^'^so that the mystic sacrifices might be of- 
fered in behalf of the state according to ancient usage." Hav- 
ing pointed out what the people wanted the woman to be ^^who 
was to be wedded to the god and to perform the sacrifices," 
and in horror of the woman who had been fraudulently mar- 
ried to the Archon BasUeus, an alien and a prostitute, the ora- 
tor declaims : "And this woman offered up the mysterious sac- 
rifices for the welfare of the state, and saw what it was not 
right for her to see, being an alien, and, notwithstanding what 
she was, entered places to which, out of the whole Athenian 
community, no one but the wife of the king-archon is ad- 
mitted, and she administered the oath to the venerable priest- 
esses who officiate at the sacrifices, and was given in marriage 
to Bacchus, and performed on behalf of the state divers re- 
ligious ceremonies of a solemn and mysterious kind. Cere- 
monies which may not even be heard by all, how can they be 
performed without impiety by an ordinary woman, especially 
such a woman as this, and one who has lived such a life?"** 
The Queen of Rome and the wives of the priests of Jupiter, 
Mars, and Quirines took part in the sacrifices.*^ On the 
downfall of the kingship the chief sacerdotal power was vested 
in the Pontifex Mcucimus, and his wife, the Regina Sacrorum, 
shared in his service.** Among the flamens, the Flamen Dialis, 
the priest and embodiment of Jupiter, became preeminent. His 
wife, the Fla/nwnica, seems to have represented Juno.** If the 
Flaminica died, the Flamen had to resign his office, nor could 
the Flamen divorce his wife. The sacerdotal tunic which the 
Flamen might never take off in daylight had to be woven by 
the Flaminica. She herself wore a ceremonial garment and 
bridal veiL On set occasions she had to wear her hair un- 

«o Demosthenes, §§7S-6. 
«i Aust, p. 39. 
««J6., p. 189. 

«8 Plutarch, Roman Que»tion$, 86; Fra«er, Early History of the King- 
ship, p. 915; Adonis, Attis, Osiris, (1906) p. 29. 
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braided and during May to neglect her person. Her presence 
was necessary at many of the sacred rites.^ 

From two stories of Saxo Grammaticus we may infer that the 
queen-priestess was not unknown in Scandinavia. Sojourning 
for the most part at Upsala was a priest of Odin whose "queen" 
bore the name of Frigga. Sadly enough, Frigga was both 
greedy and unchaste, wholly **\mworthy to be the consort of a 
god." So disgraced was her priest-husband Odin by her that 
he went into exile, and only regained his pristine glamor after 
her death.'* Another priest of Odin was once told by prophets 
and diviners that in order to avenge the death of his son Balder, 
another son must be bom to him by Rinda, a Ruthenian prin- 
cess. Odin thereupon entered the service of the king of the 
Ruthenians as a soldier. He won the king's favor by his 
prowess, but when he sought a kiss from the maiden he re- 
ceived a cuff. Undaunted, he returned again and again to the 
court in different magical disguises until finally, through guile 
or the connivance of the king, he actually did beget a son by 
the princess.** 

M Aulus GeUius, X, 15; Plutarch, Roman Questiom, 50, 86; Aust, pp. 189, 
190. 

«« Op. eit, I, 95-6. 

««/6., Ill, 78-80. OriginaUy was "Frigga," the consort of "Odin," al- 
ways of royal birth? 
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CHAPTER Xn 

THB PBIESTESS-WIFB 

Despitb human ingenuities the gods are not patient polyan- 
drists. They are apt to discard the makeshift of marriage by 
proxy, and to insist upon exclusive proprietorship — ^theoreti- 
cally at least. Their demand is met by the priestess-wife. 

OF TONGA 

In the Tonga Islands about the time when the yams are full 
grown, the end of December, an offering of yams and other pro- 
visions is made to A'lo A'lo, the god of the wind and weather, 
of rain, and of harvest and vegetation in general. At the be- 
ginning of the ceremony a deputation of nine or ten men from 
the priest of A'lo A'lo (the god has two houses, a priest in 
each) arrive with a little girl about eight or ten years old to 
represent the wife of A^o A'lo. She is generally diosen from 
among the chief tainesses of high rank. During the 80 days of 
the ceremony she lives in the consecrated house of A'lo A'lo. 
There, the day before the first ceremony, a cava drinking 
party is held. Over it and the following feast the girl-bride 
presides. On the actual days of the ceremony she has noth- 
ing to do. She merely comes in and sits down with the god's 
committee.^ 

The eldest niece of the Toaitonga of Tonga was a priestess, 
ranking with or above her sacred uncle.* We do not know 
whether or not this priestess-princess was married to an earthly 
husband and we can but suspect her marriage to a supernatural. 
But analogy with other priestess-princesses, the time-mar- 
riage of the Tonga god of vegetation, and Tonga myth do at 
least warrant the suspicion. 

1 Mariner, II, 116-117, 520-1. 
3 Ratsel, I, SS9. 

1S6 
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OF AFBICA 



Among the Ewes, Legba, a specifically phallic god, Huntin 
and Loko, tree gods, Lissa, the sun god,^ Avrikiti, a sea god, 
and Nesu, the tutelary god of the royal family of Dahomi, all 
have ^Vives," some more, some less.' Khebioso, the lightning 
god, had 1,600 **wive8'* in Dahomi alone. Here every fourth 
woman was said to be in the service of the gods.' These 
wives or kosio study their profession in a primitive cloister, 
so to speak. There is one in every town where the prettiest 
girls, between ten and twelve years old, are received. Here 
they learn the liturgical chants and dances,* and give them- 
selves to the acolytes and priests. At the end of three years, 
they become public prostitutes. Nevertheless, • they are con- 
sidered to be married to the god who himself prompts their ex- 
cesses. They take care of his shrine and theoretically they 
should content themselves with the worshippers at the temple 
of the god, but practically their wantonness is indiscriminate." 
In modem Dahomi there is a definite distinction between the 
priestess or vodw-vio and the prostitute or kosio or "twenty- 
wife,'* (her iMnorarvum being twenty cowries).' The kono 
are obliged to keep to certain localities and pay an annual tax 
to the king.'' 

Among some of the westerly Ewe tribes the priestesses or 

1 Lissa was married to Gleti, the Moon. According to some, they were 
the progenitors of man. (Ellis, Th$ Eibe^peakinff Peoples, p. 66.) 

« lb,, pp. U, 50, 65, 67. 

9 lb., pp. 38, 139; Burton, Oelele, II, 155. When it thunders Khebioso is 
supposed to be diverting himself with his wives. (lb., II, 149 n.) 

«/6., II, 165; Ellis, The Eibe^peaking Peoplee, pp. 38^ 60; Marchais^ II» 
145, 148. 

6 Ellis, The Eibe^peaUng Peoples, p. 141. 

« Burton, Notee on the Dahomam, p^ 317; Ellis, T%# Elbe-Speaking Peo^ 
ple$, p. 141. 

7 7&. The King of Whydah used also to share in the profits of the snake 
houses. (Bosman, p. 379.) We are reminded of the tax paid to the 
medieval pope by the Roman brothels. 

There seems to have also been a semi-sacred kind of prostitute on the 
Gold Coast unless Bosman (pp. 919-14) is merely describing the licentious 
Tshi priestess. 
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the god-possessed women * are married. The story of one of 
these women suggests, however, that mediumship may readfly 
interfere with matrimony. It is said that one day Grbudu, a 
hyena god, took possession of a married woman called Afiba. 
Gbudu said he would give her thirteen children, but seven of 
them he himself would kill. Still more coolly the god ordered 
Afiba's husband to build him a house and then to separate 
from Afiba. The husband meekly complied and built the god 
a house among Afiba's paternal kinsmen. He himself returned 
to his old home. From that time on Afiba was a medium for 
the dead.* Among the Tshi-speaking neighbors of the Ewes, 
the same licentious kind of unmarried ^* priestess exists. They 
in«^y gratify their passion for any man they fancy. Fearful of 
arousing the anger of a smitten priestess, a man is sure to obey 
the command to come to her house. There she tells him that 
her god she serves has directed her to love him (an ingenious 
adaptation of ^Vife-lending**), and the man thereupon lives 
with her until she tires of him for another. Some priestesses 
have as many as half-a-dozen men in their train at one time, 
and on great occasions may be seen followed by them in state.^^ 

We may look, I think, for the origin of these West Coast 
"wives'* in the widow-priestess and in the royal custom of 
marrying one's daughters to one's gods. Both widow-priestess 
and priestess-princess figure in the python cult of the Ewes. 

Daiih-gbi, their python god, who is worshipped in Dahomi, 
at Agweh, Great and Little Popo and in Porto Novo, has about 
S,000 wives.** They bring water for the pythons and make 
grass mats ; at the festivals they decorate the temple, make the 

8 It is not clear whether the two are identical. The woman whom Kade 
possesses is called Kadesi, the wife of Kade (Spieth, p. 480), but Spieth 
curiously omits any general description of the 'Vires*' of the gods. 

» 76., p. 490. 

10 The priest, of course, is married; but the priestess, although she docs 
not seem to be called the god^s wife among the Tshis, belongs to him too 
exclusively to become the wifely chattel of a man. (Ellis, The Tiki-Speak' 
ing Peoples, p. 191.) Bowdich remarks that the fetich women ''seem li- 
censed prostitutes, before and after marriage." (Op. cit,, p. 964.) 

11 Ellis, The TehiSpeaking Peoplee, pp. 191-9. 

t2 lb,, The Elbe-Speaking Peoples, pp. 64-60. In Dahomi the Dant^si 
numbered according to Burton, 1000. They were married and single 
women. (GeUle, II, 138.) 
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sacrifices, and cater for the dancers. Possessed by the god, 
their wantonness at these feasts is unbridled. Generally they 
live together with the novices in a group of fenced-in huts. 
Their number is mostly recruited through the girl novices ; but 
any woman, married or single, slave or free, by publicly utter- 
ing the conventional cries significant of possession by the god, 
is at once taken into the order. A member is inviolable, and 
during her novitiate she is forbidden, if single, to enter the 
parental, or, if married, the conjugal dwelling. The inviola- 
bility gives women opportunities of gratifying illicit passions ; 
it also assures the downtrodden slave or neglected wife of an 
asylum.^' Formerly the girl novices were secured by the old 
priestesses who, for two weeks after the millet began to sprout, 
rushed out in the evening in bands of twenty and thirty and 
seized all the little girls between the ages of eight and twelve 
whom they found out of doors. Sometimes the parents ex- 
posed their daughters expressly.** Every considerable village 
had a snake house and some, two or three, and there were thou- 
sands of snake-maddened girls.*^ After the girls had gone 
home they returned from time to time to the snake house to re- 
hearse their dances and songs. When fourteen or fifteen, they 
were married to the Snake. They were let down two or three 
at a time into a great ditch where they were told they would 
find snake agents of the Great Snake. Whatever their ad- 
venture, girls had been known to conceive through it.** 

Not all the snake-possessed girls became priestesses. The 
cloistered girls were merely a source of supply,*^ and the 
graduates were allowed to marry. At Whydah there were but 
six ** or twelve " python priestesses. 

Besides their income through the novices,** at Whydah the 

is£llia» Th4 Eib€^p€4Mking PeopUi, pp. 60, 148-9. 

i^Marchais, II, 144-5. 

!• Bosman, p. 379. Cp. Labarthe, p. 135. In 1890 cfaildren who happened 
to touch or be touched by the snake were still impaled for one year. 
(Ellis, The Bibe^peaking Peoples, pp. 57-8.) 

i«Marchais. 76., II, 149^50. 

17 Weissenbom, p. 179. 

18 Repin, pp. 67 ff. i« Labarthe, p. 131. 

so As their parents had to pay for their keep for several months in the 
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snake priestesses were also supported by the king. He gave 
them four slaves and a semi-annual stipend.*^ I believe that 
originally they were his daughters. Then, after the ecclesias- 
tical had become differentiated from the monarchical organiza- 
tion ^^ and the royal python cult was given over to a high- 
priest, the order of priestesses was probably recruited by his 
kinswomen, just as the priests were recruited by his kinsmen." 
Later, as the demand for a larger harem grew, the most beauti- 
ful daughters of the conunon people were chosen.*^ Later still 
even married women were taken into the doister.'* 

It is also probable that the python cloister was to a certain 
extent merely a form of that segregation of girls (and boys) 
before and during puberty which is common throughout Africa, 
or, in fact, throughout primitive society.** Elsewhere on the 
West Coast of Africa as well as at Whydah a special kind of 
consecration seems, however, to overlay this general custom. 
On the Sherbro River of Sierra Leone girls live in the bush 
from the age of nine or ten to nubility. They are taught 
dancing and are strictly chaperoned by certain elderly women,*^ 
members of the Bundu society, the woman's secret society.** 
Mbari is a god of Southern Nigeria who is in the habit of an- 
nually selecting through his priest a number of handsome 
youths 6md maidens to be his favorites and protig6i. Sup- 
ported by the community, they have to live indoors in the 
neighborhood of the Ju-Ju house. They must rub themselves 
with camwood dye every day and keep themselves perfectly 
clean. The end of their year's seclusion is celebrated by a 

snake house, each girl was worth 20 crowns, and accorcUng to Bosnian the 
whole scheme was a very neat income-producing device of priestcraft {Op, 
eit, p. 372.) 

21 Weisscnbom, p. 177. 

ss In Dahomi and Porto Novo the king is still the head of the priesthood. 

28 Marchais, II, 144, 151. 

2*76., II, 134. 

25 See App. Note XV. 

2«Schurtz, AlkerskUusen und Mdnnerbmnde, III; Webster, Ch. II. 

27 The girls were taught for one year by an old man of the ^rime fann 
ily in the country." (Barbot, p. 100.) 

28Alldridge, Ch. XIV. 
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grand festival.** In the country back of the Eugenni River, 
a tributary of the Niger, among people of the Ibo tribe, dwells 
another god who is solicitous of damsels. They are kept by 
his priests under the strictest surveillance from two to six 
years.'** 

It is likely that the python cult was originally an ancestor- 
worship. Throughout Africa pythons are reverenced as incar- 
nations of deceased chiefs,'* and, in spite of the Whydah tradi- 
tion which accounts for the origin of their snake worship in an- 
other way,** Dafih-ghi was probably also a snake-embodied an- 
cestor.** Now the queen-mother had a special relation to this 
cult. After the king is crowned the chief ceremony in honor of 
the Snake takes place. The queen-mother, who maintains her 
separate establishment in the palace *^ and who, we remember, 
is obliged to live celibate, presides over the solemn procession 

2» Leonard, pp. 40B-9. 

90 lb,, pp. 409-10. Although this was the only instance that fell under 
Leonard's personal observation, he believed that this dedication of virgins 
was common to the Delta and in fact more or less general in West 
Africa. The girls who were called btmdu on the Sherbro were known, as 
he says, as ''sacred virgins** in Adogme and Krobboe. 

81 Weissenbom, p. 970; Kohler, Da$ Bant%recht, p. 4; Wake, pp. 
385-6. See App. Note XVI. 

«2 The legend runs that as the men of Whydah were about to engage in 
a fight with the Ardra men, a huge serpent came over from the enemy into 
tlie Whydah army. To it they owed their victory over their neighbors. 
They believe that this serpent still lives with them. (Marchais, II, pp. 
133-4; Ellis, TJu Elbe-Speaking Peoples, pp. 66^:) Wilson even asserts that 
the snakes at Wbydah were sacred because they were supposed to be ani- 
mated by the spirits of the dead. {Op. cit,, p. 1210.) 

ssTwo of the other gods of Whydah were deified men, although not 
chiefs. (Ib^ p. 90.) Ellis states that the python itself is not wor- 
shipped, but rather Its indwelling spirit (T%# Eibe-SpeakHig Peoplee, p. 
64.) Therefore Fraaer doubts that any reincarnation belief attaches to the 
python cult (AttU, Adonis, Osiris, (1907) p. 73, n. 8), but in a subsequent 
note (lb,, p. 74, n. 1), he points out that the Whydah snakes were fed with 
milk Just like snake reincarnations in Africa and other parts of the world. 
He might also have done well to note the fact that the Whydah pythons were 
saluted by dusting the forehead **as if grovelling before the king." (Bur- 
ton, Oelele, I, 94.) Serpents are revered and fed with milk by the Bunyoro, 
but whether or not as incarnations of the dead is uncertain. (Eraser, 
Attis, Adonis, Osiris, (1907) p. 74^ n. 1.) See p. 145. 

s« Marchais, II, 64. 
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which is made to the snake house.*' Moreover, with the pres- 
ents which she and the king make to the god, she enters his 
enclosure, a privilege granted only once to the king himself. 
As a rule the king must make use of the highpriest as his go- 
between.** Before the hierarchy had developed to its 18th cen- 
tury proportions in Whydah, may not the queen-mother have 
been herself the go-between for her deceased husband, the spirit 
of the python?*^ The ceremony in which she takes such a 
prominent part is quite analogous to that which is celebrated 
by neighboring tribes for a dead king and in which royal 
women play a part. 

If Dafiih-ghi was once the spirit of a deceased chief, is it sur- 
prising to find him demanding a supply of human "wives*'?** 
Then would not the other gods of the Ewes be drawn to imi- 
tate the pleasant and profitable habit of the snake god of 
Whydah?** The old custom of cloistering immature girls 
would then readily suggest, as it did in the original python 
cult, a feasible method. 

Among the Moslem-influenced Yorubas we do not hear of the 
priestess-wife.** Farther south among the Niger Delta tribes 

SB/b., II, 153. In taking over the cult the Dahomans assigned a like 
function to the dowager queen. (Ellis, The Eibe^peaking Peoples, p. 63.) 

«• Marchab, II, 136, 159. 

8T In this connection the fact that the snake priests are called Daiih-ghi- 
no, snake mothers (Burton, OeUU, I, 95 n), is significant. 

S8 We have seen that peoples far more advanced than tlie Ewes have har- 
bored the idea of magical serpent conception. See App. Note XVII. 

89 Labartlie l)elieves that the snake-worship of Dahomi was adopted by 
tlie people after their conquest of Whydah in 17^. (Op. cU,, p. 130; 
EUiSy The E^b€-^peaking Peoplei, pp. 54-5.) 

40 And yet the religious associations of the negresses in Turkey prove 
that Mahometanism can not of itself suppress the priestess-wife. Negresses 
called Kolboihi are the priestesses of local lodges whose members worship 
the god Yavroub^ Yavroub^ becomes incarnate in his ecstatic priestess. 
Her apartment is furnished as a nuptial chamber, and she herself is decked 
out with Jeweb and gold coins. When she lies down upon her richly covered 
bed, the god possesses her. The Kolbatki lives alone. She is followed In 
public by devoted subjects. As one of her functions is to shelter in her 
house freed negresses who are sick or without employment, a priestess-wife, 
she is also an employment agent for colored cooks. (Gamett, pp. 415-7.) 

Nor has the Catholic Church suppressed the priestess-wife. Cdestina, the 
notorious daughter of Antoine Simon, ex-president of Hayti, was a Vaudaum 
priestess, a moumdM, unmhorried or rather " marih dam la lau" 
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we get the meagre statement that priestesses are consecrated 
from birth and that they always remain celibate.*^ There are 
also married priestesses, women who are subject to possession^' 
because they have spirit as well as material husbands. When 
the spirit husbands engage in sacred feasting or prophesying, 
their earth wives do likewise. While possessed, cohabitation 
with their earth husbands is strictly forbidden as being likely, 
in expert opinion, to prove fatal to the women themselves.** 

Whether or not the princess took the place of the queen- 
mother as priestess-wife, it is not strange that among the Ewes 
as well as elsewhere in matronymic** Africa she should be 
sacerdotalized. Practically, moreover, the king would be apt 
to give his own daughters to his gods.*" 

Both the ceremonial queen-sister and the god-given princess 
are to be found among the Baganda. The ceremonial queen- 
sister lives in the same way as the ceremonial dowager queen. 
She enjoys the same privileges and is under the same taboos 
except that she could visit the king whenever she wished. She 
is chosen by the chiefs.** She has no special duties during the 
king's lifetime,*^ but at his death, she directs the funeral cere- 

*i Leonard, p. 479. 

^It is not quite clear whether they are possessed by the female water 
spirits from whom they descend or by the male water spirits to whom they 
are married. 

44 Leonard, pp. 228-9. See App. Note XVIII for the spirit mate theory of 
Ibos, Ewes, Tshis, and A-Kamba. 

"See App. Note XIX. 

*^ To other distinguished persons also. The chief of the Yanvo, a Congo 
tribe, sent Douville fifteen daughters from which to choose two, and these 
two were replaced daily. This chief always offered his daughters to visit- 
ing chiefs. He also bestowed them or other girls of noble family — such 
girls belonged to the state — as prices upon the victors in the monthly 
public races and shooting matches. (Op. cU., Ill, lOS-4.) The king of 
Benin also provided strangers with his daughters — but at his own price. 
(Burton, My Wanderings in West Africa, p. 409.) Daughters of noble- 
men were offered to white visitors at Tonquin. (Dampier, p. 4.) Many 
other instances of this sometimes embarrassing courtesy to travellers might 
be given. 

*« Felkin, p. 741. 

47 Felkin states (p. 741) that she sat near the king in council and, cred- 
ited with great wisdom, she was often appealed to by him in difficult situa- 
tions. 
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monies, builds herself a dwelling outside of the royal cemetery, 
and assumes authority over all the widows and priests con- 
nected with the tomb.** The king's actual sisters are also his 
wives, for it is illegal for princesses to marry anyone but the 
reigning king ** or his gods. So we must consider the difference 
between the ceremonial dowager queen and queen-sister merely 
theoretic, dating perhaps from a time prior to royal brother- 
sister marriage, unless originally the queen-sister became both 
actually and ceremonially the dowager queen at the king's 
death. In support of the latter theory are the facts that 
anciently the queen-sister was the cmly one of his wives to 
whom he was formally married, and that, like the dowager 
queen to-day, she was forbidden to bear offspring.*^ 

Other Baganda princesses lead a different career. Once six 
of them were given to Nende, one of the two war gods of the 
Baganda, and the quota has ever since been maintained by the 
king. The ladies always sit in honored seats during state 
functions. They reside in Nende's hut in close quarters with 
his chief priest, who, always possessed by Nende,^^ is too sacred 
ever to leave the precincts of the hut. Are there any conjugal 
relations, recognized or surreptitious, between Nende's priest 
and Nende's "wives"? An incident in a story of the dedication 
of his children by one of the early Baganda kings of itself 
awakes suspicion. King Tembo is said to have placed his son 
Kigala and his daughter Nazibanja in one of the lubare 
masahoy or houses of a god, in recognition of some benefit. In 
view of Nende's princess-wives and of the pre-Christian cus- 
tom in general of providing influential gods with virgin wives,** 
it is probable that Nazibanja had a god-husband. Neverthe- 
less, while in his house she came to be with child by her 
brother." 

48 Roscoe, pp. 36-44; 46, 47. 

40 76., p. 87. Sometimes they are not actually married by their Idng- 
brother, and so are forced into celibacy — but not into chastity. (Fraser» 
Totemi$m and Exogamy, II, 471.) 

w/6., II, 469. 

81 Roscoe, pp. 74, 75. 

»> Johnston, Th$ Uganda ProUetoraU, II, 677. 

M Roscoe, p. 97. 
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The Baganda, like the Ewes, had a python cult. The snake's 
titles were Selwanga and Magobwe^ which were also the names 
of men. His chief business was to bestow offspring upon his 
worshippers. His temple stood on the bank of the Mujuzi 
River. Within it lived the priest whom the Snake inspired, and 
his male assistant. A woman called Nazimbe daily fed the ser- 
pent with milk drawn from cows sacred to him. She might 
never marry, ^ Is it not likely that we have here a replica of 
the Whydah custom in disintegration through the encroach- 
ments of the same hierarchy which we saw undermining the 
royal widow-priestess? 

Royal Bunyoro princesses are not allowed to marry '' and 
there is a Bunyoro tradition which suggests that once they may 
have been disposed of in Baganda fashion. The legend goes 
that one of their kings decreed that none of his daughters 
should marry. They therefore lived away from the sight of 
man ; but their fame spread abroad. Excited by it, a strange 
god-man called Isimbwa came up from the south and climbed 
over the fence of the most scrupulously guarded princess of 
them all to live with her for a brief four days. Then Isimbwa, 
the dauntless, disappeared forever. Their son was exposed, 
but he was rescued and, like Perseusy he subsequently 
killed the king, his grandfather.^* Our inference about Bun- 
yoro theogamies is corroborated by the report that the chiefly 
women of Gambaragara whose people are said to have migrated 
from Northern Unyoro are still hereditary priestesses of the 
Muzmmu or spirits of Unyoro.*^ 

In the dynastically related kingdoms of Urua and Lunda 
we actually find the identification of the ceremonial queen 
dowager and queen-sister that we suspected to have once ex- 
isted among both Ewes and Baganda. The chief god of 
Urua was ^eld to be the progenitor of the reigning family. 
His idol was kept in a hut in a clearing of the jungle. He 

M Fraser, Totemism and Exogamy, II, 500-1. 

ss Speke, p. 484. The rationalixing traveller sees in their palace cloister- 
ing a safeguard against civil war. 
MLJqyd, pp. 46-8. 
w Stanley, I, 428-9. 
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always had a sister of the reignmg chief as his wife. Her 
ceremonial name was Mxtali a Pa/nga. The other sisters and 
the royal cousins the Kasongo^ a veritable king-god, married 
himself." 

In Lunda almost equal to the Muata Jamwo in power was a 
woman called Lukokescha. Like the Muata Jamwo^ she was 
chosen from the offspring of the two ranking wives of the king. 
Her election had to be ratified by the Muata Jamwo just as 
his had to be ratified by her. She was exempt from his juris- 
diction, with her own independent dwelling and with certain dis- 
tricts directly tributary to her. On important policies the 
Muata Jamwo had to consult her. She was held to be the 
mother of all the preceding kings and the children of the reign- 
ing Muata Jamwo were judicially imputed to her.** She her- 
self could legally neither marry nor bear offspring. If she in- 
advertently had children, they were killed. At the time of 
Pogge's visit to Lunda, the then Lukokeicha referred to one of 
the men in her court as her husband. He was her ranking slave 
and he was treated with distinction.** 

Elsewhere in Africa we get more or less imperfect hints of 
the priestess-princess.** The head of each clan or family of 

S8 Cameron, II, 69-70, 71. See also II, 106. 

so Obsessed with the gynocratic theory and entirely overlooking their 
religious character, Frobenius attempts to explain the Mvali a Panga and 
the LukoksMcha as relics of alleged historical periods of woman-rule. (Op. 
dJb,, pp. 297-39.) An argument for a change from matronymic to pat- 
ronymic descent based on the status of the Lukoke^eha might be more 
readily supported. 

•^Pogge, pp. 153, 156, 157, 997, 939; Capello and Ivens, I, 386-7. Ac- 
cording to an authority quoted by Ratsel (II, 559-60) the Lukok0scha was 
married to a man who posed as a woman, probably a subterfuge to main- 
tain the fiction of her official chastity. 

Valdez refers to a ceremonial sister as well as ceremonial mother for the 
reigning king. The '^other^ he calls ''Nineamauana" and says that as the 
nearest relative of the deceased dowager queen she takes her name and 
holds her rank. (Op. cit, pp. 919-90, 933.) 

•1 Moreover, wherever we find, as in Benin, Bomu, Vdndala, Bagirmi, and 
Wadal (Rohlfs, I, 793, II, 9, 69, 610, 611), a dowager queen or sister-prin- 
cess with a ceremonial title and in receipt of special consideration we 
should at least look for other traces of the Baganda system. 
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the Bawenda*' chooses his Tsefi^ or spiritual mouthpiece^ to 
officiate once a year at the annual harvest sacrifices. Some- 
times this Ticfi is a woman, the eldest sister or nearest female 
relative of the late deified chief.'* Rowley states that once in 
a rain-making ceremony among the Manganja he saw the sis- 
ter of a chief taking the foremost part.'* The daughter of an 
Herero chief has certain sacerdotal functions. She seems to 
bear a ceremonial name. When an ox belonging to the chief 
dies, she puts a piece of wood on his back and at the same time 
prays for long life, plenty of cattle, etc. She keeps up the 
sacred ancestral fire outside of the chief's hut. In case of 
bad weather, the fire is removed to her hut.'* When the village 
decamps, she goes ahead of the oxen carrying the fire. Simi- 
larly the daughter of a headman emigrating from the chiefs 
kraal cares for the portion of the sacred fire which is given to 
him." On the Loanga Coast we hear of a ganga called 
Pungamakussu who could make women bear and who was 
served hy princestet.^'' It is likely that the princesses played 
this part because of their intimate relation with the ganga^s 
god." At the coronation of the king of Cakongo a sister who 
has been brought up from childhood by the king himself and 
who must always remain a virgin, has to stay day and night 
in a specially prepared place and is for the time being looked 
upon as the fetich of honor in the kingdom.'* This can only 
mean that the maiden is married to the tutelary god of the 
royal house. The tansi-no of Dahomi who guard the royal 

«sThe Bawenda probably migrated from the lake regions of Eastern 
Central Africa. 

•« Gottschling, pp. S78, 379. 

•* Op, cU,, p. 268. 

•0 According to Brincker (p. 75) it is the hut of the head wife. Cp; 
Steimnets, RechtiverhdIttUise, p. 898. 

«« Andersson, pp. 220-1, Fraier as well as Andersson sees in these maid- 
ens a parallel to the Vestal Virgins. That may be. We surmise that they 
are also in the same class with those daughters of chiefs who are conse- 
crated to a god. 

«7 Bastian, Loangih-KHite, II, 171. 

«s On the other hand the women may have waited on the ganga only as 
part of the fertiUty rituaL 

«»/6., p. 231. 
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graves are ^^descendants of kings." In the So-Sin Custom of 
1863 there was a procession of ei^teen tami-no, or ^fetish 
women,'* who had charge of the last ruler's grave, — ^**slow 
and solemn old gypsies in gold-trimmed broad-brim felts or 
white night-caps."^** In the **water-sprinkling" ceremony over 
the royal graves the tami-no priestess of blood-royal prays to 
the ghost to grant longevity and prosperity to his descendants. 
She also pours water and rum upon the grave.^^ Among the 
Ho, a westerly Ewe tribe, the king is buried in a secret place 
known only to his personal followers and to one daughter.''* 
Why to her, we ask, unless some ritualistic service, like that 
of the ^an#f-no, is expected of her? At any rate the priestess- 
princess is well known in the Ho town of Banyakoe. The aunt 
of the chief is the priestess of Dzoha, an offspring-forming god 
and the god of all Banyakoe kings. Whenever Dzoha is angry 
he pours out all his grievances to the royal aunt.^' Dzoha's 
priest is the king's uncle, but we are not told whether or not the 
aunt and uncle are married, or whether the priest and priestess 
were accidentally or ceremonially the royal uncle and aunt. 
Like the royal daughters of Dahomi, the princesses of Benin do 
not marry but bestow their favors at pleasure.^* We surmise 
that they, too, have or once had sacerdotal functions. 

OF EGYPT 

The high gods of Egypt were in reality less magnanimous 
and more exacting than they have yet appeared. Although the 
royal princesses and "divine wives" of Ammon were usually 
married, as we have seen, either to their Pharaoh brother or 
to other priests of Ammon,^ the two last priestess-princesses of 

70 Burton, OeUU, II, 9. In a foot-note Burton suggests that these women 
may be the boMiaji, (See p. 66 n. 14.) Also I, 354» II, 47>-50. 

71/6., II, 173-4. Is it to these women Forbes refers {Dahomey cmd th^ 
Dahomans, II, App. s. A., D.)? 

T^Spieth, p. 107. 

78 lb,, pp. 450, 451, iSS. 

74 Roth, Great Benin, p. 37. 

1 Through the marriage of Ast, daughter of Ramses VI, •'Divine Wife 
of Ammon,*' to Amen-hetep, one of his highpriests, the priest-king dynas- 
ties were founded. With the accession of the Ammon priests to the king- 
ship (1100 B. C. cirea — 950 B. C), the Ammon priestesses became even more 
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Thebes seem to have become the celibate priestess-wives of the 
god. Shepenapt, queen-priestess of Thebes in the seventh cen- 
tury, B. C. adopted Nitaquert, daughter of the reigning king, to 
succeed her as the divine wife of Ammon. Nitaquert's royal 
father causes to be declared of this arrangement: ^^Our Lord 
Psammetichus has made a gift to his father Amen ; he has given 
him his eldest daughter, . • . to be his divine spouse, that 
she may shake the sistrum before him/* ' Nitaquert is dowered 
by her adoptive mother, by her father, the king, and by the 
temples of Egypt. She remains celibate, and adopts her 
grand-niece, the daughter of Psamtek II, to succeed her.* This 
lady also remained celibate;^ but ihe adopted no successor.* 
A successor, even if not of royal blood, she must have had, how- 
ever, if we are to credit the statement of Herodotus in the 
following century that a woman lay in the Theban temple of 
Ammon **who has no intercourse with mortal man." • This 
chaste lady was probably one of the god's many priestesses of 
humbler birth.^ These priestesses were buried in the tombs 
of the kings.* Their superiors were called "the divine 
mother," the "divine adorer," the "beloved," etc.* We have 
but hints of how they were all recruited. Once, for example, 
in the rule of Shepenapt of Thebes, a fleet of nine ships from 
Ethiopia landed at the temple quay of Kamak. The seventh 
ship was named the "harem of Amen" and perhaps bore women 

important, and marriage with these queen-priestesses of Thebes was neces- 
sary to legitimate the royal line. (Buttles, pp. 168, 170-1.) 

a 76., pp. 217-18, 221. 

8 76., p. 222, 22S. 

* She died about 525 B. C. 

»76., pp. 227-9. We wonder why. Perhaps here again none of royal 
birth at least could be found willing to forego matrimony. We also wonder 
if the transition from princess-priestess to priestess-princess was another 
instance of ecclesiastical taboos haying been too burdensome for domes- 
ticity. 

« Op. cit„ I, 182. 

f It seems strange that if, as has been suggested (Wiedemann, Th0 
RealfM of the Egyptian Detui, p. 268; Frazer, Early History of the King- 
$hip, p. 171), she was the queen of Egypt herself, Herodotus should have 
failed to mention a fact so striking. 

s Diodorus Siculus, I, 47. 

• Moret, p. 193; Brugsch, Die Aegyptologie, pp. 282-3. 
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from the Southern country for the god's service. ** Probably 
the priests' daughters became priestesses. The daughter of at 
least one of them, a priest of the XXIst dynasty, did, for 
her coffin is inscribed ^^Katsashni, Superior of the 8rd rank 
of the Recluses of Amen" ^^ Of another priestess Strabo states 
that she was ^^a virgin of the greatest beauty and of the most 
illustrious family." The rest of Strabo's account of this lady 
is most perplexing. She prostitutes herself as she pleases. 
She is afterwards married, but before her marriage they mourn 
for her as for one dead.*' It may be that Strabo merely con- 
fused Ammon marriage and temple prostitution.*' But may 
not Ammon marriage itself have actually degenerated into 
temple prostitution as an abuse? *^ In favor of this view is a 
fragmentary story of certain temple inmates of Memphis. 
Driven from home by a wicked stepmother, two priestesses, 
Thais and Taus, ^^twins," *" had been given an asylum in the 
Sarapeum by one Ptolemy, a friend of their father's and a 
devotee in the temple. In the funeral of Apis they take part 
as mourners, and they care for the offerings made to Sarapis 
on behalf of the royal family. A certain measure of linen is 
allowed to them each year from royalty.** Now the "Twins" 
figure in one of the recorded dreams of their defender Ptolemy. 
He dreams that he sees them in the school of Thoth. Thoth 
calls out to him : "I entrusted the ^Twins' to you and I see that 
you are prostituting them." Ptolemy weeps and then he begs 
Sarapis and Isis to have pity on the "Twins." It was the 

10 Buttles, p. 217. 

11 Buttles, p. 56, 

12 XVII, I, § 46. Acosta relates (Bk. V, Ch. XXIX) that as the vowed 
youths and maidens of Mexico stepped forth from the temple at the close 
of their year's service, children pelted them with rushes and herbs, mock- 
ing them for deserting the god's service. 

isLippert, PrUsterihum, I, 591. Erman suggests that as there is no 
evidence corroboratory- of Strabo's account and as this is the period of 
which we know most about the priesthood, Strabo may merely have misin- 
terpreted the ritualistic forms of the New Empire. (Die d^ptUehe B#- 
Uffion, p. SSI,) 

1* There is even testimony by Spanish writers against the virtue of the 
Peruvian Sun-brides. (Montesinos, p. 66; Prescott, I, III, n. 49.) 

15 Whether actually or ceremonially is uncertain. (Preuschen, p. 9.) 

i«/6. pp. 5-10. 
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goddess, and Isis, we remember, is a phallic goddess, who had 
condemned the "Twins" to such a life. Preuschen thinks that 
Ptolemy's dream is suggestive of temple prostitution. If so, it 
also indicates that temple prostitution is in the nature, at 
Memphis, at any rate, of an abuse, but perhaps we should be 
warned by Preuschen's caution, that after all the whole pertu- 
bation is only a dream.*' 

There is one point in Strabo's account which must not be 
overlooked, the ceremonial mourning for the departing woman. 
May this be a survival of an earlier blood-sacrifice ? Or merely 
of a service which originally did only terminate with death? 

How far can we see in these sacerdotal matters of ancient 
Egypt merely a replica of savage African culture, — a replica, 
by the way, to which the imported solar worship of the Asiatic 
dynastic culture would not be opposed? *" From this point of 
view the royal theogamy would be an illustration of the bossum 
wife system, the sacred harem of king or priest, another typi- 
cally West Coast expression of mutuality between the god and 
his servant, and the celibate priestess-princess an equally typi- 
cal case of the break-up of this partnership. Temple prosti- 
tution might then be, not so much an abuse, as the self-assertion 
of a celibate and untrammeled priestesshood, the prorogative, 
after the African manner, of noble and sacerdotal women. 

OF AMBBICA 

In the Peru of the Incas, as in savage Africa and ancient 
Egypt, women of royal blood were married either to their 
brother or cousin, the king, or given by him to his gods. In Pe- 
ruvian theology Sun and Moon were united in a brother-sister 
marriage. Like his father, the Sun, the Ynca was always mar^ 
ried to his sister, but neither Sun nor Ynca was a monogamist. 
Dedicated to the Sun, in Cuzco, the capital city, was a house of 

^f lb,, pp. 4i-5. Herodotus also throws doubt upon the existence of a 
true type of temple prostitution in Egypt 

is Budge, The Ood$ of th€ Egyptiatu, I, XII. Even in Dahomi, the Sun's 
conjugal interests are not neglected. Burton tells of a troop of women 
who took part in a procession which he saw and who were called Li$a H, 
wives of the Sun. (OeUle, II, 47.) 
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beautiful and high-bom virgins called "the house of the chosen 
ones.'' The chosen had to be of the same blood as the Sun, that 
is, they had to be daughters of the Yncas or of his kinsmen. 
"They gave as a reason for this that as they could only offer 
virgins for the service of the Sun, so it was likewise unlawful 
to offer a bastard with mixed foreign blood." ^ Throughout 
the kingdom, a house of virgins was always near a temple of the 
Sun,' but to them endogamous rules could not well have applied. 
Presumably the daughters of the local chiefs were their in- 
mates.' In the Cuzco house there was usually as many as 1,600 
virgins. There was no rule, however, for their number. To 
insure their virginity, they were set apart at the age of 
eight and under.* They lived in seclusion to the end of 
their lives, forbidden to speak to or see men, or even women of 
the world. "For it was said that the women of the Sun should 
not be made common by being seen of any." Even the Ynca 
did not see them' "in order that no other might venture to seek 
a similar privilege" [the inevitable rationalizing explanation]. 
Only the queen and her daughters might visit them.* The un- 
chaste nun had to be buried alive, her accomplice strangled, 
and his wife, children, kinsmen and servants, his fellow villagers 
and all their flock, put to death. His village was to be pulled 
down and left forever "desolate and accursed, where no man 
nor even beast might rest," — so grave was the crime of violat- 

1 Garcilasso, I» 993. The founders and heads of the early medieval Chris- 
tian convents were conunonly of royal or noble birth. In a feudal society 
such women were the natural leaders of groups of women, and in some 
cases they were cloistered for political reasons; but their selection was 
very likely due also to the same ideas, even if less explicitly formulated, 
that required Inca lineage of these Sun-brides of Cuzco. 

2 lb., I, 114» 139, 137, II, 133. Ciesa says that on the outskirts of the 
village of Tusa, a village of the Pastos, there had been a temple of the 
Sun in which over 900 maidens were kept (Op, cit,, Pt. I, Ch. XXXVII.) 
Velasco, referring to Cieza, says that there were seven convents, one in the 
Capitol of each of the two principal provinces, and that they held from 900 
to 600 virgins. (Op, cU., I, 193, 194-5.) 

s Garcilasso, I, 999. 
*/6., 1,999. 

8 Velasco states that he had the right to visit them, and that in fact they 
were the source of supply for his own harem. (Op, cit, I, 193.) 
• Garcilasso, I, 993. 
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ing a woman dedicated to the Sun. This was the law, but it 
was never executed, because never transgressed." 

This cloistered life was not a lazy one. The nuns wove 
great quantities of very fine clothes for the Sun, their "hus- 
band"; "but as the Sun could not dress nor fetch the orna- 
ments," they sent them to the Ynca, his son and heir. They 
had also to make the sacrificial bread and brew the sacrificial 
liquor for the Sun's great festivals.* They were fire vestals 
as well as weavers, bakers, and brewers. At the yearly festival 
of Raymi, fire was got for the sacrifice through concentrating 
the rays of the sun on a concave disc near some cotton wool. 
This fire was kept burning in the temple of the Sun and the 
convent of virgins all the year, and it was an evil omen if it 
went out.** 

"All the furniture of the convent, down to the pots, pans, 
and jars, were of gold and silver, as in the temple of the sun, 
because the virgins were looked upon as his wives. They also 
had a garden of trees, plants, herbs, birds and beasts, made of 
gold and silver, like that in the temple."** Their dwelling, 
however, was not contiguous to the temple and into the temple 
they themselves were never allowed to go.** 

The younger women were presided over by the older inmates 
**who had grown old in the service," the usual arrangement in 
a polygynous household.** The arrangement would be com- 
pletely typical, could we credit Molina's statement ** that the 
sister or daughter of the Ynca was dedicated to the Sun under 
the special name of Coya-facssa. In her we could see the head 
wife of the household. Besides, a still more fascinating an- 
alogy, we could see in her exactly the same kind of a dedicated 

«/6„ 1,298. 

9 lb,, I, «96, 297-8. 

10/6., II, 163. 

11 Ib„ I, 298. 

12 lb., I, 292. 

IS It also held good in the Inca's houses of virgins. The virgins of a 
dead king became, very logically, the mamacuna of his successor. (lb., 
I, 302.) Chronologically the Sun-brides were the mamacuna of the first 
Incm. 

14 Op, eit,, p. 25. 
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priestess-princess as the priestess-princesses of Unyoro or 
Thebes. But we must resist temptation and admit that Mo- 
lina, who is a specially unreliable and inaccurate authority, was 
probably merely referring to the system in general of Sun- 
brides. Of course this system is itself fairly analogous to the 
Buganda or Egyptian, and we have already hazarded a sur- 
mise that the Ccoya was at some time thought of, like the queen 
of Egypt, as the head of the Sun god's harem. — Some of the 
older women or mamacwna (mama, mother, and the plural, 
cuna) were "abesses," others ^^mistresses of the novices," others 
**portres8es," others looked after the commissary department. 
The convents were most generously supported through the 
estates of the Sun. Mamacwna and virgins were served by 600 
girls, daughters of a specially privileged class, Yncas by cour- 
tesy. These girls had also to be virgins, but they were em- 
ployed "not as women dedicated to the sun, but as servants'* ^' 
— slaves, you see, as well as concubines, for the household of 
his majesty, the Sun. 

Besides the cloistered nuns many women of the blood royal 
**led the same life'* at home under a vow of chastity. **They 
were not secluded ; for they did not cease to visit their nearest 
relations when they were sick, or in childbirth, or when their 
first-borns were shorn and named.*' They **were held in great 
veneration for their chastity and purity, and, as a mark of 
worship and respect," they were called OcUoy a sacred name. 
The penalty of breaking the vow was being burned to death 
or being **cast into the lake of lions." "I myself was ac- 
quainted with one of these women," writes Garcilasso, ^Svhen 
she was in extreme old age, and who, having never married, was 
called Ocllo. She sometimes visited my mother, and I was 
given to understand that she was her great aunt, being a sister 
of her grandfather. She was held in great veneration and was 
given the first place, and I am witness that my mother so 
treated her, as well because she was her aunt, as on account of 
her age and purity of life." ^* Were these home-staying, un- 

18 Garcilasso, I, 299-3, 994. 
i«/6., I, 305. 
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cloistered nuns vowed by their parents or really self-vowed as 
the great-nephew of one of them states? Had they, too, been 
dedicated to the Sun? What was the meaning of their vow? 
May it have meant that the Inca women, like the royal women 
of the Baganda, were originally absolutely restricted to mar- 
riage with king or god? 

The ^^nuns** of Mexico were, I surmise, of a more degenerate 
type than those of Peru. Back of their cloister rises up be- 
fore our eyes the python house of Whydtdi. Girls of all classes 
were devoted to temple service. Daughters of commoners were 
sent to temple-houses called telpochcalli or telpochpan. In 
these day-schools, so to speak, they were taught to dance and 
sing in order to perve Tezcatlipocat a youthful god of 
discord and of wealth, a sun god, too.^^ Youths also took 
part with the girls in their daily religious dances. As the 
suspicion of "disorder" attached to these dances,*' it is very 
probable that they were of a phallic nature. The daughters 
of the nobles were dedicated to temple service by their mothers 
at birth. When they were twenty or forty days old, their 
mothers presented them to the priest who was to direct them. 
At the same time the mothers brought him brooms, an earthen 
censor, and copal incense. They had to make a like offering 
at home every twenty days. When the girl arrived at years of 
discretion ** she went to the temple bringing with her censor 
and copal. Henceforward until she reached the age of mar- 
riage ^ she remained in the temple-house or calmeccu: ** under 
the direction of the quaquacuMtin or women distinguished by 

17 SahaguD, pp. 14, 15, 459. 

isBrasseur de Bourbourg, III, 5SS, n. i. On the other hand they may 
have been confused with the dances between soldiers and prostitutes which 
occurred in the same places. (Preuss, p. 169.) 

"At four. (Clavigero, II, 49.) 

»o Sixteen or eighteen, according to Clavigero. Then her parents sought 
out the priest w1k> acted as deputy inspector general of the numerous semi- 
naries, presented to him quails in plates curiously varnished, copal, flowers 
and provisions, formally thanked him for his care of their daughter, and 
demanded his permission to settle her in marriage. (Op. cit,, II, 48), ac- 
cording to Acosta (Bk. V, Ch. XV) the twelve or thirteen year old girls 
lived only one year in the temple. 

21 Sahagun, pp. 196-7. 
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the cut of their hair.** . These older women seem also to have 
been but temporarfly in the temple service in the fulfillment of 
a vow of some kind." The caJmecac novices were called 
cinatlamacazqui (cinatl, woman; tlamacazqui^ priests).** 
They were in the service of Quetzalcoatl," a wind and 
sun and culture god.** "Their charge was to sweep and make 
clean the temple, and every morning to prepare meat for the 
idol and his ministers.'' Like the Peruvian Sun-brides they 
wove cloth for the temple. Their own dress was of unadorned 
white cloth. "They did their penance at midnight, scarifying 
and wounding themselves and piercing the top of their ears, 
they laid the blood which issued forth upon their cheeks. 
. . . They lived very honestly and discreetly, and if any 
were found to have ofi^ended, although but lightly, presently 

22 lb., pp. 458, 459. 

2» According to Clavigero "for one or two years ... on account of 
some particular vow which they had made during sickness, or that they 
might ensure from their gods a good marriage, or the prosperity of their 
families." (Op, cit., II, 47.) According to Gomara — ^wlth a suspiciously 
Roman Catholic flavor — ^''some entered into those religious houses being 
sicke and diseased, hoping there to recover theyr health: others came thither 
through pure neede, and necessitie, to be there relieved; some came 
thither to be good and vertuous: and some ... hoping that the god- 
des woulde give unto them riches, and long life. But generallye their com- 
ming thither was, to have good husbandes, and manye children; eche one 
of them vowed the time that she would or ment to abide in that order, and 
after that time expired they married." (Op, cit„ p. 396.) Did such mo- 
tives influence the home-staying "virgins" of Peru? 

24 Sahagun, pp. 458, 459. 

2B Sahagun first says of Tetcatlipoca, but as in a later passage he states 
that the girls were ceremoniously offered to Quetsalcoatl, the discrepancy 
must have been due to a verbal oversight (Op, cit., pp. 459, 463.) Sa- 
hagun refers to these dedicated girls as the '^sisters of the god." Herrera, 
who in other particulars takes most of his account of them from Acosta, 
also states that on a certain festival where the maidens carry the IdoL of 
the god in procession they are expressly called Vitsilwsli's (adopting an 
error of Acosta's) sisters. (Op, cit., II, X, 3.) 

26 Chaste god as he was, his name meant ''plumed serpent," his emblem 
was a serpent and he carried in his right hand a cross-like sceptre— emblem 
and "sceptre" of a suspiciously phallic nature. Moreover barren women 
prayed to him to become fruitfuL His worship was conspicuously free 
from the characteristically Mexican rites of blood sacrifice. 
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they were put to death without remission, saying, she had pol- 
luted the house of their god.'* " 

EUsewhere in Mexico and in Central America we find hints 
of an order of religious virgins. Among the Toltecs, mythical 
precursors of the Aztecs, where Quetzalcoatl worship was held 
to have originated, his virgins looked after the sacred fire which 
was kindled every four years from the sun by the highpriest.** 
Among the Mixtecs, women vowed to chastity for four years 
looked after the comfort of the cloistered priests.** The king- 
god of the Zapotecs was celibate, but on certain festive days he 
was made drunk and the most beautiful of their vestals were 
given to him that Noah-like he might beget a successor,*® — ^per- 
haps a ritualistic survival of an earlier culture in which the 
wife-priestess had not yet become the vestal. The Yucatan 
king-god Kinieh-Kakmo, a son of the sun god, founded an order 
of virgins sacred to the Sun. A princess of the blood royal, 
apparently a daughter of Kinieh-Kakmo, was the first high- 
priestess of the order. After her death sh6 was deified as 
Zuhtd-Kak or fire virgin and she was called upon as the tutelary 
goddess of maidens. The Sun virgins had to maintain the 
sacred fire. Their dedication was voluntary and for a set 
time. At its close they were free to marry, and their be- 
trothed could ask the highpriest for them. For violation of 
their vow they were shot to death with arrows.** Ruins be- 
lieved to be the nunneries of these vestals are still standing in 
Yucatan. In their ornamentation the serpent repeatedly 
figures.** 

In North America we also get hints, unfortunately only hints, 
of the existence of religious virgins. As we have noted, the 
sun worship of the Natchez was strikingly like that of the an- 

«T AcMta, Bk. V, Chs. XV, XXIX. 

ssBrasseur de Bourbourg^ I» 389. 

»/6., Ill, 17-18. 

M/6., Ill, 99-80. 

•1 lb., II, 6. 

» Holmes, W. H., I, 83, 88, 89, 113-4. See, too, Squier, The Serpent 
Symbol, p. 49; CogoUudo, Bk. II, Ch. II. Cukulcon, Uie chief Yucatec 
deity, has been identified with QuetsalcoatL 
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cient Peruvians. They too kept up a sacred fire which, accord- 
ing to Squier, was cared for by highpriest and sacred virgins." 
A few women belong to the secret ZufU order of the Kdk-k5. 
In 1883 there were five. They may not marry. When a mem- 
ber becomes old, like Nitaquert of Thebes, she tries to find 
some maiden willing to succeed her. Consecrated women 
have been guilty of marrying. Such a renegade was 
known to be living in 1883, to the indignation of her 
people, as the wife of a Navahoe. She had of course 
been put out of the order.** Was there ever any relation 
between these celibate women and K6l6-oo-wit-si, the great 
plumed serpent of the Zufii? — ^Lafitau believed that there was 
an order of virgins like those of Mexico and Peru among the 
Iroquois of Canada. They were called leouinnon. ^*I cannot 
say what were their peculiar religious functions. All that I 
could learn from the Iroquois was that they never left their cab- 
ins, that they were occupied there with trifling matters merely 
for the sake of an occupation, that the people respected them 
and left them undisturbed, and that a little boy waited on 
them." *" Every year, to guarantee a good catch of fish, the 
Hurons of Canada married their nets to two little girls who 
had to be from six to seven years of age to ensure their virgin- 
ity, a very rare quality among them. The espousals took place 
at a fire feast, where the Seine was placed between the two vir- 
gins.** Among the Chokitapia or Blackfeet Indians of Canada 
during the feast of the Pleiades and other sacred feasts, the only 
women to take part are so-called "vestals of the Sun." *^ 

OF BO&NEO 

At the final harvest feast of the Land Dyaks, little girls are 

»« Bartram, p. 16. But Squicr, the editor, gives no authority for this 
statement. Of tlie Creeks, a tribe related to the Natches, Bartram sajs 
that they have no consecrated virgins and do not let women approach the 
sacred fire. (lb,, p. 27.) 

<4 Stevenson, p. 555. 

SBLafttau, I, 173. 

s< Le Jeune*s Relation, 1636. Jentit BeUUioiu, X, 167. 

«T L'Heureux, p. 303. 
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taken into an order of priestesses. As their initiation is con- 
sidered a guarantee against violent sickness, about half the 
female population are enrolled priestesses, but, as among 
the Ewes, not all of them follow the profession. The profes- 
sionals are efficient exorcisers and take important parts in the 
agricultural feasts.^ Among the rich Ot-Danoms, daugh- 
ters are secluded at the age of eight or ten in special huts for 
six or seven years. This segregation renders them of course 
more subject to possession.' Elsewhere in Borneo the priest- 
esses or bilians are self-appointed, hysterical girls.' They 
are husbandless, but not always masterless. They never work 
in the fields and they share but little in the work of their 
master's household. Their earnings as hired "concubines'' 
or singers at feasts, sixty cents for a singer, thirty, for a con- 
cubine with a present to the girl herself, go to their master. 
Sometimes the bUiaTis seem to be masterless prostitutes, for 
it is said that wealthy natives often impoverish themselves 
through keeping them. Sometimes they revert to the earlier 
type of priestess and marry. Although once a priestess 
always a priestess,* they but "partially continue their busi- 
ness after marriage — i. e., as far as regards the singing and 
conjuring of the gods."* 

OF CAMBODIA 

Sometimes Tcham women become priestesses between the 
ages of thirty and forty. They must be absolutely conti- 
nent, otherwise the jealous spirit would kill them or their 
husbands or lovers.^ 

OF BUBMA 

In every large village there lives a woman who, as the 

iSt John, I, 18(>-6, 199; Roth, Sarawak and Britith North Borneo, 1, 
959. 

ilb., II, CXCIX; Zimmermann, II, 633. 

• The hysterical prophetesses of Bum, one of the Molucca islands to the 
cast of Borneo, are believed to have had intercourse with evil spirits. 
(Riedel, p. 9.) 

4 Pratt, pp. 315-6. 

B Roth, Sarawak and BritUh North Borneo, II, CLXXIV-V. 

1 Aymonier, Lee Tchamee, pp. 45-5, 109. 
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wife of the Nat-tso or evil spirit, is called upon to exorcise 
him from the sick. After a violent dance she becomes cata- 
leptic and is questioned about the patient.^ 

OF INDIA 

At periodical propitiatory rites for the serpent gods of 
Malabar, the gods enter the bodies of certain Nair women 
who have been preparing for them for some time by a "pure'* 
life/ In Belh&r during August crowds of women calling 
themselves Ndgin or **wive8 of the snake" go about begging 
for two and a half days. During this "time-marriage" the 
**wives" neither sleep under a roof nor eat salt. Half the 
proceeds of the begging are given to Brahmans, and the other 
half invested in salt and sweetmeats for the people of the 
village.' At Mannars&la the eldest female member of the 
family makes the food offerings to N^gar^ja, the serpent 
god. She also carries his idol in his procession. Even if 
married, she is expected to lead a celibate life when she becomes 
the oldest female in the family.' 

Both the great gods of the Hindus, Siva and Vishnu, have 
their human wives. Sometimes they are only ritualistic, 
sometimes they appear to be realistic. One of the regular 
religious rites which a Hindu girl begins to learn when she 
is five years old is a cult of Siva in which she worships him 
as her husband.^ On the last day of the Bengali year 
maidens in quest of husbands enact ceremonially the part of 
Gauri or Durga, Siva's celestial wife, and pray to the god 
to become their husband." In Southern India Vishnu's 
"wives" are called garuda-basavis or wives of garvda^ the 
bird sacred to Vishnu, Siva's, linga-basavis, wives of the 

1 Fytche, II, 80. 

1 Fawcett, Ndyars of Malabar, 276-7. 

2 Crooke, Folklore of Northern India, II, 138. The Nftgas are a subter- 
ranean, demoniacal race, half human, half serpent. Some of their females 
are said to have married human heroes. (Monier-Williams, Brdhmanien^ 
and HindiUim, p. 933.) 

» Fawcett, Ndyars of Malabar, 281-2. 

* Bose, 36-7. 

BWilkins, pp. 349, 343. See App. Note XII. 
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lingam, the phallic emblem of Siva. The garuda is tattooed 
on the breasts of Vishnu's wives, the lingam^ on the 
thighs of Siva's.* In the Bellary district of the Madras 
Presidency and in the portions of Dharwar and the My- 
sore Province which adjoin it, the hasavis or hoiivu 
are dedicated to the god with characteristic marriage rites. 
They continue, however, to live at home. Although they do 
not marry, they may favor any but the lower-caste men, and 
they are expected to bear offspring to inherit the family name 
and property.^ We surmise that in this custom we have a 
fusion of two quite different customs, theogamy and the 
appointed daughter custom, one of the old Hindu means of 
getting family representation on the lack of male issue.* 

About 1850 an even more primitive tyi)e of priestess-wife 
was going about Madras, carried by the viUagers in a litter, 
receiving food where she stopped, and besought to settle dis- 
putes about land, caste, family matters, etc. Accidents and 
disease were attributed to the displeasure of her god Siva. 
She told the Englishman who had had her arrested that once 
when a girl she was passing through a jungle near Seringa- 
patam when she met the god Siva face to face. ^^He entered 
my bosom," she said. ^^He abides in me now; my blessing is 
his blessing, and my curse is his curse! He speaks through 
me: the viUage people ask me questions. I know nothing 
of the matters. He speaks with my tongue.'* • 

In the more formal theogamies we hear both of divorce and 
wife-lending. At the festival of Yenkateswara (Vishnu) the 
presiding Brahmans go out among the crowd and demand 
of husbands or parents the most beautiful woman they run 
across for the service of the god. With such a source of 
supply to rely upon, whenever the god takes it into his head 
that some of his wives are beginning to grow old or unpleas- 

• Dubois, J. A., pp. 13S-4. 

7 Fawcett, On Basivis, pp. 329, 3944, 397. 

«Fawcett suggests the "appointed daughter" derivation (On BasivU, p. 
336), but rather oddly doubts that the dcinrtf were ever supposed to be 
married to deities. (lb,, p. 349.) 

• Walhouse, A Hindu Proph€te$s, p. 189. 
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ing, he makes known through his priests his wish for a divorce. 
Besides the god's brand on their thighs or breasts/*^ they 
receive a certificate showing that they have faithfully served a 
certain number of years an his legitimate wives and are there- 
fore recommended, like nuns elsewhere, to the charitable public. 
Dismissed, they go about the country under the name of Kali- 
yuga-Lakshimis, (Lakshimi being the divine mate of Vishnu). 
Their wants are everywhere abundantly supplied.*^ In 
Southern Malabar a yearly festival is celebrated at which 
virgins dedicated to the god Vishnu are offered to the god 
of the weather and of fruitful harvests as a bribe to spare 
the herds and crops. The girls are led out from the temple 
by the Brahmans and shown off to the public. They are 
comely, well habited, calm, and modest. As soon, however^ 
as the priest begins to read from the Vedas, they begin to 
dance, violently twisting their limbs, rolling their eyes, foam- 
ing at the mouth, and ^^performing horrible acts." From 
these usual manifestations of ^^ossession" the onlookers be- 
lieve that the "virgins" are under the weather god's con- 
trol." 

Nowadays branded ^Snves" are said to be distinguished from 
the nautch girls, the deva-ddsi or slaves of 6od;^' but it is 
an interesting question whether or not here, as perhaps in 
Dahomi, "wife" and temple prostitute, vodu-vi and kosio, were 
once identical., Every temple ** of any importance has a 
band of eight, twelve, or more of these devordoii. Their 
dancing and singing lessons may begin at the age of five, and 
the course is three years. They stay in the profession until 
they are thirty or forty.*" They dance" and sing within 

10 The Klu and Kosi of the Ewes are branded on the face. (Spieth, p. 
328.) 

11 Dubois^ J. A., pp. 60S-9. The hiisivi is also for a time a mendicant 
During the dedicatory rites she is given a begging basket and is expected 
to beg in her village for five weeks. (Fawcett, On BoHvU, p. 3^.) 

12 Kaempfer, pp. 650-1. 
IS Dubois, J. A. p. 133. 

14 Nowadays only temples of South India. (Crooke, Tking$ Indian, p. 
ISO.) 
i«Shortt, p. 183. 
i«See App. Note XXI. 
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the temple twice ^^ a day, morning and evening, likewise at 
public ceremonies. Their songs are descriptive of episodes in 
the lives of their gods. Formerly, "looking upon themselves 
as wedded to the deities," they seldom left the temple,*' and 
they were patterns of piety and propriety.*' To them as to 
the branded wives, however, the priests have become, if they 
were not always, the god's proxies.*' But they are no longer 
reserved exclusively even for the priest.** It is honorable for 
both unmarried and married men to have intercourse with 
them,** and their patrons are expected to treat them with re- 
spect. They are either paid a small fixed wage by the church ** 
or, more secularized, they themselves pay in a fixed part of their 
earnings ** to the temple.*' 

In Tulava where restless widows and discontented wives 
were wont to become religious prostitutes, their distribution 
between the priests and the laymen was definite. All the 
candidates began by going to the temple and eating some of 
the rice that had been ofi^ered to the idol, but only the Brah- 
man women were given the choice of living within or without 

IT Six times a day, but by turns, according to Shortt. (Op. cit,, p. 184.) 

"Forbes, J., I, 61-2, 

19 Monier-Williams, Brahmaniim and HindHiem, pp. 450-1. 

20 In the Birth Festival at Jagannath a priest personates the father and 
a dancing girl the mother of Jagannath. (Hunter, I, 131.) 

«i The seventeenth century author of the Dabi»tdn states that **in former 
times, the Lulees, or 'dancing women* who inhabited the temple of the Tor- 
toise in the city of Kalinga, at first gave their daughters to a Brahman, in 
order to conciliate the favor of the Almighty and insure future happiness; but 
that afterward they gave them from selfish purposes, and exposed them 
from mercenary motives; even at present, although they have entirely given 
up every pious purpose, yet they do not associate with any save those of 
their own religion. . . . However, Shir Muhammed Khan, who was 
appointed military governor of that province under the first sovereign, 
Abd^dh Kuteb Shah, forced them to repair to the houses of the Moslem: 
notwithstanding which, the Lulees of the Temple of Jagganath, to this 
very day hold no intercourse with the Muhammedans.** (Pp. 207-8.) 

22 Shortt, pp. 185, 193. 

2s Also^ one or more of them receives a meal a day from the pagoda (lb., 
p. 184) — a survival probably from the time when they were wholly sup- 
ported by the god. 

s« Dubois, J. A. pp. 592-3. When distinguished persons paid formal visits 
they were bound to be accompanied by a certain number of these girls. 

'sWilkins, p. 242. 
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on a theogamy,' the virginity of the princess was a prere- 
quisite of office. The Nihongi narrates that in A. D. 578 
^Hhe Imperial Princess Uji was made to attend on the shrine 
of Ise, but an intrigue which she had with the Imperial Prince 
Ikenobe having come to light, this appointment was can- 
celed/'* 

OF BABYLONIA 

Both in Peru and in Egypt Sun-bride and priestess-wife 
were maintained on sacerdotal lands and by sacerdotal in- 
comes appropriated by the religious hierarchy. Dedicated 
by or taken from their parents for the service of the gods, 
parental responsibility ceased.* The case was different in 
Babylonia. It is from the provisions for her rights of patri- 
mony in the recently found code of Hammurabi, the oldest of 
code-makers, that we learn most about the god-given woman 
of Babylon. "If (there be) a priestess or a devotee * to whom 
her father has given a dowry and written a deed of gift; if 
in the deed which he has written for her, he have not written 
*after her (death) she may give to whomsoever she may please,' 
. . . after her father dies her brothers shall take her 
field and garden and they shall give her grain, oil and wine 
and wool according to the value of her share and they shall 
make her content. • . . [If they fail to do so] she may 
give her field and garden to any tenant she may please and 
her tenant shall maintain her. She shall enjoy the field, 
garden or anything else which her father gave her as long 
as she lives. She may not sell it, nor transfer it. Her heri- 
tage belongs to her brothers." * Then follows a section pro- 
viding that the priestess or devotee to whom her father hat 
given the right to dispose of her patrimony, may do so, her 
brothers having no claim against her.^ If the father do not 

'The sex of the deity militates of course against this theory; but Ise 
like other deities may have changed sex, or she may have had an exacting 
sun god associated with her. 

• Pub. Japan Soc, p. 96. 

1 Perhaps not altogether in Egypt. Sec p. 

t"O0W0aUe Oder Buhldime," (Winckler, p. 29.) 

» Harper, § 178. 

*/6., S 179. 
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was direct/* intercourse with the priests would probably, al- 
though not necessarily, be of the nature of an abuse. 

IN SHINTO 

Dancing girls serve in the Shinto temples of Japan as in 
India. It is their duty to bring to the altars the offerings 
of herbs, rice or fruit and then, while the gods are feasting, to 
dance for their entertainment.^ White robed and veiled the 
Miko rides in the sacred processions. Her touch is holy and 
the grain sown by her hand blessed. Her songs reveal that 
she was originally offered to the gods as a bride. "Possessed,** 
deity spoke through her lips.* 

Nowadays these quasi-priestesses are for the most part * 
little girls. At nubility they withdraw from their service to 
marry.* We suspect that once their tenure of office must 
have been longer, and, if we can believe an early traveller in 
Japan, their resemblance to the Indian nautch girls closer. 
At Tenchadema, he reports, "they every month present the 
Devil with a new virgin, instructed by the Bonzii to ask him 
certain questions, which he in hmnan shape appearing, 
answereth; having the carnal use of her body, if some Bonzi 
make not the Devil cuckold.*'* 

We also suspect that in Japan as elsewhere the fashion of 
dedicating maidens to the gods was set in royal circles. On 
the accession of an emperor, an unmarried Princess of the Im- 
perial House was chosen for the service of the shrine of Ise, 
the great sun goddess. Lacking an imperial princess, an- 
other princess was fixed upon by divination and appointed 
"worship-priestess.** ^ Whether or not this custom was founded 

so The fact that the mwrlU are sometimes believed to be possessed bf 
the god and are treated as prophetesses (Balfour, II, 1019), is an argument 
in their case for this hypothesis. 

1 Reed, II, 252-S; Heam, p. 158. 

s 76., pp. 115, 159. 

^ At Kitzuld they were adults. Here the office is hereditary and retained 
after marriage. (76., p. 159.) 

• 76., p. 158; Aston, Shinto, p. 57. 

« Purchas, V, Ch, 15, Sec. 4. 

7 Nihongi, Pub. Japan Soc, p. 176, n. 4. 
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may bear a son, but that the son is to be adopted by others. 

We get glimpses from other texts of the consecrated 
women. They probably had a lady superior, perhaps, as in 
ancient Egypt and medieval Christendom, a princess, for prin- 
cesses were found in their ranks. The women of Samas, a 
solar god like Marduk, had a scribe.^^ Like Mexican, Egyp- 
tian, and Japanese devotees, they could leave their religious 
service and marry .^" 

Herodotus gives us in his day a picture of the priestess 
of Marduk or Bel, gods who had come to be identified.^* Ac- 
cording to his well known account, the Babylonian house of 
the god Bel arose as tower above tower to the number of 
eight. In the uppermost tower stood a spacious temple, and 
in this temple were placed a great couch and by its side a 
table of gold.^^ Within the temple was no idol, nor did any 
mortal pass the night there save a Babylonian woman chosen 
by the god, according to his Chaldean priests, out of the whole 
nation* These priests also assured the unbelieving historian 
that the god himself came to the temple and slept on the 
couch. With men the woman was said to have no inter- 
course.^* 

Nabii was the son of Marduk. He was the local god of 

14 Johns, pp. 99, 105-7. And yet in an incantation against evil spirits, 
on a tablet from the library of the royal palace of Nineveh, we get: The 
consecrated prostitute with the rebellious heart, who abandons the place of 
prostitution, the prostitute of the god Anna, who does not do his service, 
. . . Spirit of the heavens, conjure it! Spirit of the earth, conjure it I" 
(Lenormant, pp. 3-4.) It is not possible to fix a date for this composition. 
Ashur-bani-pal collected his library in the 7th century B. C, but his 
scribes made copies of far earlier writings. The putative date for Ham- 
murabi's ascent of the throne ranges from 1^394 to 1947 B. C. (Cook, S. A., 
p. 17, n. 2.) 

Anu or Ann was a cosmic and uranic god, at once heaven, earth, and 
time, representing primordial unity, the father of gods. (Jastrow, pp. 84, 
475.) 

" 76., pp. 104-5. 

i« King, pp. 18, Sri. 

17 Such conveniences are not infrequently provided for deity. For ex- 
ample, in Loango little chapels with bed and mat for the gods, especiaUy 
for the rain-sending earth gods, are scattered through the fields. (Bastian, 
Loango-KiUte, II, 179.) See p. 61 for the ceremonial bed at Manili. 

18 Op. eit, I, 181-3. 
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Borsippa, a city lying across from Babylon on the west 
side of the Euphrates. His worship was said to have been in- 
troduced into Assyria 787 B. €•, his **new temple" being built 
at Calah. From a letter by the prefect of the house of Nabd 
which is probably addressed to Sardanapallus^ we learn that 
"on the third day of the month of lyyar the city of Calah 
will consecrate the couch of Nabii (and) the god will enter 
the bed-chamber.*'** Fortunately the ceremonies upon the 
consecration of the couch of a god are minutely described in 
a liturgical text. After the appropriate offerings are made, 
the officiating priestess purifies the feet of the divine image 
with a sprig of reed and a vessel of oil^ approaches the 
bed three times, kisses the feet of the image, retires and sits 
down. She then bums cedar wood dipped in wine, places be- 
fore the image the heart of a sheep wrapped in a cloth, and 
offers libations.*^ It was perhaps of such devotions that 
the Jewish historian wrote: ^^omen set meat before the gods 
of silver, gold and wood.**" 

It seems likely that Nabd, like his father, was the divine 
husband of his priestess ; but like most of the gods of Western 
Asia both Marduk and Nabd had goddess consorts as well. 
Now did the Mesopotamian priestess represent the goddess 
or was she merely an earthly concubine? It is the same query 
that puzzled us in India and that will puzzle us again in 
Greece and Rome. 

OF THE HEBREWS 

The Hebrew kedeshoth had different functions. Some staid 
in the temples, wove hangings for the grove,* and offered sacri- 
fices.^ Some sat in the highways earning money or offerings 
for the temple.* In this division of labor can we see a dif- 
ferentiation between the priestess-wife and the temple pros- 
titute? We have few facts bearing one way or another upon 

i» Johnston, Christopher, pp. 153, 155. 

*o 76., p. 154. 

^^ Epistle of Jeremiah, Barueh, VI, 30. 

1 II Kings, XXIII, 7. 

tHosea, IV, 14. 

9 0ene$ii, XXXVIII, 14, 91-9; Jeremiah, III, 9. 
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this surmise.^ Among the early Hebrews there is little if any 
trace of theogamies. Deborah and Huldah, their two great 
prophetesses, were married women. Only in the exploit of 
Judith and in the character of Miriam do we perhaps find sug- 
gestions of a more exclusive kind of divine possession. When 
Judith went on her mission of deceit to Holofemes, she as- 
sumed the role of inspired prophetess, saying that she servied 
the god of heaven day and night, that he had sent her, that 
she foresaw the coming triumph of Holofemes, and that, in 
answer to her prayer, her god would inform her of the fit 
time for the coming conqueror to go to battle.' That there 
was nothing questionable about her part to the Semitic mind 
was shown by the fact that, attractive as she was, Holofemes 
respected her privacy for three days, treating her as a holy 
woman. After the victory over the Assyrians, the widowed 
Judith actually did play one of the parts of a priestess, for 
the women put a garland of olive upon her and "she went 
before all the people in the dance, leading all the women.''* 
After the engulfing of the Egyptians, Miriam, the **proph- 
etess," also led forth all the women with dances. And her 
song of triumph has sung itself down through the centuries/ 
We never hear of the marriage of Miriam. Was this sister 
of Moses and Aaron set aside by them, like the princesses of 
Africa or Peru by their royal brothers, as a **bride*' of their 
Jahveh? 

OF 6REECB 

**Choru$ Leader — ... I am surprised that thou, 

« If it be correct and if we can see the reUc of the priestess-wife in 
*Hhe women that assembled at the door of the tabernacle of the congregar 
tion** (I Samvel, II, 3S) the explanation of Eli's despair of his priestly 
«on8 who lay with these women is simple. We recall his horror-ftlled ques- 
tion, "If one man sin against another, the judge shall judge him: but if a 
man sin against the Lord, who shall entreat for him?" (Ib^ ▼. 95.) Unlike 
Hindu or Egyptian, he was unable to see the god's proxy in the priest — 
;at least, in this particular. 

fiJudUh, XI, 16-19. 

«/6., VIII, IS. 

» Exodu9, XV, 90-1. 
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reared beyond the sea» dost chance to speak of this foreign city 
as if thou hadst always lived in it. 

Cassandra — ^The prophet Apollo appointed me to this duty. 

Chorus Leader — Can it be that the Grod was smitten with 
love of thee? 



Cassandra — ^Yes, he was a suitor who breathed upon me 
with great favor. 

Chorus Leader — ^Didst thou ever consent to bear children 
to him? 

Cassandra — ^I assented to Loxias^ but deceived him. 

Chorus Leader — ^Wert thou already i>osses8ed of prophetic 
arts? 

Cassandra — I already predicted to my citizens all their 
sufferings. 

Chorum Leader — Then how didst thou escape unpunished 
by the wrath of Loxias? 

Cassandra — I could make no one believe anything, because 
I had done him this wrong." ^ 

And so Apollo seems to have agreed to make the Trojan 
maiden his prophetess in return for her love. We may be- 
lieve that the god was not always cheated in such contracts. 
His priestesses at Patara in Lycia, at Argos, and at Delphi 
seem to have been both mouthpiece and mistress. 

At Patara the priestess uttered Apollo's oracles when he 
was there — ^Patara was only his winter sojourn — and like the 
favored priestesses of Thebes and Babylon, during the night 
she was shut up in the temple with the god.* 

1 Aeschylus, Aeamsmnon, 11 1199-1919. 

s Herodotus, I, 189. Surely a Semitic conception; but the theory that 
Apollo was originally a Semitic sun god and that the Lycians developed this 
conception of him and passed it on to the Greeks (Tiele, pp. 907, 919), has 
been disputed. According to Famell, Apollo Lykeios of Lycia belonged 
to the oldest stratum of the Apolline cult; but we have the right to assume 
an "Aryan" origin for him. OriginaUy he was a god of fertility; the view 
of hhn as a sun god was a late by-product (OmUs, IV, 98» 119, 131« 
144.) 
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The Argive priestess of Ai>olIo Lykelos* also prophesied/ 
Unfortunately we are not informed of her sleeping place; 
but we do know that she was obliged to remain chaste.* So 
was the ApoUine priestess at Delphi.* Even in the pseudo- 
rationalizing explanation of this requirement given by Plu- 
tarch we catch a glimmer of its original meaning. Just as ^^the 
bride should come to her husband, having seen as little as 
possible, having heard as little as possible, so doth she hold 
converse with the god, without experience, all but without 
hearing of anything, and truly a virgin in her soul.'* ^ 
Less becomingly Origen states that when the Pythoness sat 
down at the mouth of the cave, "the prophetic spirit of 
Apollo entered her private parts**; not once or twice, *Sirhich 
would be more permissible," but as often as she received in- 
spiration from ApoUo.* Originally in accordance with her 
primitive character the Pythoness was in all likelihood a vir- 
gin.* In fact tradition has it that at first the prophetess had 
to be a virgin,^* and that because of the ravishment of a beau- 
tiful virgin prophetess *^ the Delphians enacted that thence- 

8 It was to Apollo Lykeios that Cassandra lamented. Cassandra was 
also supposed to have received her gift of prophecy after spending one 
night in Apollo's temple of Thymbra. (Bouch6-Leclercq, III, 963.) 

* Plutorch, Pyrrhus, 31; Famell, CiUts, IV, 122, 199. 
B Pausanias, II, 94. 

Plutarch, Why the Omcles cease to give Answer t, 46. 
7 Pythian Responses, 99. 

* Against Celsus, Bk. VII, Ch. III. Cp. Chrysostom, HomUy, XXIX, 
9, on I Cor. 19, vv. 1, 9. 

* Farnell, Cults, IV, 188. Origen was much scandaliied over the lapsing of 
this requirement (II, 499.) 

loDiodorus Siculus, XVI, Ch. VI. Because of their pure and harmless 
nature, because they best could keep the secrets of the orack, and because 
they were of the same sex as Artemis. Why this latter reason unless Ar- 
temis was originally conceived of as the mistress of Apollo and the 
Pythoness as her earthly representative? Cp. Famell, Cults, II, 447, n. b. 
Apollo's Sibyl Herophile refers to herself as Artemis. (Pausanias, X, 19.) 

11 A like legend accounts for the substitution of a married woman for a 
virgin as priestess in the cult of Artemis Hymnia in Arcadia. (Pausanias, 
VIII, 5). To propitiate Artemis Triclaria of Patrse who had cursed the 
land with a blight because of the seduction of her virgin priestess in her 
very temple, a Delphic oracle ordered the sacrifice of the priestess and her 
lover to Artemis and the annual immolation of a maiden and youth to the 
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forward no young virgin, but a grave woman of fifty wearing, 
mark you, a virgin's dress, should hold the office — surely a 
very unacceptable substitute in the eyes of the beauty-loving 
Apollo. 

We suspect that the tie that bound the sibyls to Apollo 
was sentimental as well as mantic. The Cumaean sibyl suf- 
fered, like Cassandra, for repulsing the god. He had pro- 
mised her as many years of life as there were grains of sand 
in the handful she picked up, but, because of her pride, the gift 
of youth he denied her.** The sibyl Herophile guarded a 
temple of Apollo and called herself indiscriminately his daugh- 
ter, sister, and wife. On a memorial pillar to her in Apollo's 
grove in Troy she was inscribed as a virgin interpreter of his 
win." 

At Dodona, after Dione, the earth mother, came to have a 
common temple with Zeus, her oracular husband, three old 
women were appointed his prophetesses. Before this he had 
been served by prophets. Their successors may have been 
Dione's earthly representatives.** The Bacchae refer to 

goddess (76., VII, 19)— one of the usual Greek attempts to explain away 
an anachronism, human sacrifice, in current terms, virginal service. These 
legends have suggested the theory that originally virgins and not elderly 
widows maintained the perpetual fire in the Greelc pyrtaneum. (Hyde, p. 
liS; Fraicr, The Pyrtanewrn, The Temple of Veeta, The VestaU, Perpetual 
Firee, p. 159 n.) As a matter of fact at Argos the perpetual fire was con- 
secrated to Apollo. (Famell, Culte, IV, 118.) May wc not conclude that it 
was tended by his virgin priestess? 

The altars of Apollo had their own fires. On a certain solemn occasion 
it is recorded that a chariot was dispatched from Athens bearing a sacred 
tripod to Delphi. It returned thence bringing holy fire from the Pythian 
hearth and accompanied by a female ministrant called the iroOoO po^ 
As the perpetual fire in the Acropolis could only be rekindled by the sun, 
this fire was probably intended to replenish the altar of Apollo Pythias. 
(76., IV, 309.) 

12 Ovid, Metamorphoeee, XIV, 134-49. 

IS PotnajiuM, X, 19. Apollo was also served by prophets; but in some 
cases the men may have taken the place of the women. 

14 Strabo^ VII, vii, 19. Famell, Culte, I, 39. The priests of Ammon of 
Thebes asserted that two of their temple women had been carried off by 
certain Phoenicians to establish oracles in Libya and Greece. The Greek 
was at Dodona. (Herodotus, II, 64.) 
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themselves as the brides of Dionysios/' Was this the rela- 
tion to him of his other legendary women worshippers, 
Mainads, Thyades, Lenae, or of the women who every third 
year in many towns of Greece celebrated his furious festivals 
as passionately ^* as if he were present among themP ^^ In his 
temple in Laconia only women might behold the statues and 
perform the sacrifices/* In Thrace he had a prophetess.^* In 
dedicating his treatise on Isis and Osiris to Clea, the leader of 
the Bacchanals at Delphi, Plutarch identifies Dionysios with 
Osiris, and we remember that Osiris is a phallic sun god. 

In the temple of Poseidon at Kalaureia, an island off Troe- 
zen, there ministered a virgin priestess. She remained there 
until she was fit for marriage.*^ She may have been borrowed 
from Athena's cult in the same island,** for myth has it that in 
Kalaureia the founder of the temple to Athena was ravished by 
Poseidon.** Her consecration may point to the ritual of a 
Upo(: yXfio^^^ Who then was the original bride? Now ac- 
cording to some, Poseidon was the father of Theseus. His 
mother was Aithra, the daughter of the King of Troezen. 
Was the virgin priestess originally a princess, a descendant 
of Aithra, bestowed by her father upon his god and the su- 
preme god of his people?** Poseidon was also the paramount 
god of Thebes and there too he had a virgin priestess ;*• but of 
her mythology is silent. 

IS EuHpides, U. 54^6. 

i«Or as ascetically. At the mysteries of the Dionysiac festival of the 
Anthesteria, fourteen women officiated with the wife of the Arehon BasiUtu, 
They swore to the BaHU$»a: ''I keep myself chaste and am pure and un- 
stained of all which pollutes and of commerce with man.** (Demosthenes, 
78.) 

" Diodorus Siculus, IV, Ch. I. 

ispausanias, III, 90, 

i» Herodotus, VII, 111. 

aa Pausanias, II, 33. 

22 Famell, CulU, IV, 34k 

28 Pausanias, II, 33. 

24 Famell, OtOU, IV, 34k 

2B Poseidon was said to have received Kalaureia in exchange for DelphL 
(Ib„ IV, 33.) In fact the Pythoness invoked him before she took her seat 
on the tripod. 

26/6., IV,, 33,40. 
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Even more significant than the Troezen myth is the legend 
of the origin of the priestess of Heracles at Thespia in Boeotia. 
In explanation of her lifelong chastity it was said that 
Heracles in one night visited all the fifty daughters of Thestius 
except one, and that this one, a recalcitrant, was chosen by 
him as his priestess to remain aU her life a virgin. Pausanias 
disbelieves this story, saying that he had heard another version 
of the affair. According to it, as a result of a sacred festival 
given in honor of Heracles by Thestius, all the princesses bore 
him sons, the youngest and oldest, twins. Moreover, Pausan- 
ias adds : **For my own part, I can never be induced to believe 
that Heracles could be excited to such a violent anger against 
the daughter of his friend. Besides, it is not probable that he 
who, while he was among men, . . . particularly revenged 
impiety . . . would build a temple, and appoint a priest- 
ess for himself as if he was a god*' '^ — ^plainly to the Greek 
mind a divine habit and prorogative. 

OF IIOMB 

The Spanish conquerors of America, good Catholics as they 
were and innocent of any knowledge of comparative religion, 
were nevertheless made curious by the likenesses between the 
Old and the New World religions. Unfortunately their em- 
bryonic studies in religious anthropology were curtailed by 
the pious conclusion that the Devil had been masquerading in 
the New World. This complacent theory quelled their won- 
der over the likeness, among others, between Peruvian Sun- 
bride, Roman Vestal, and Christian nun. Perhaps their 
naivete is hardly to be criticized when three centuries later it is 
merely re-expressed by their nineteenth century compiler. "One 
is astonished to find so close a resemblance between the institu- 
tions of the American Indian, the ancient Roman, and the 
modem Catholic! Chastity and purity of life are virtues in 
woman that would seem to be of equal estimation with the 
barbarian and with the civilized. — Yet the ultimate destination 
of the inmates of these religious houses was materially dif- 

«T IX, 97. 

1 Prcscott, I, 114-5. (Bk. I, Ch. III.) 
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ferent.'** Was it? Of the Christian later; what of the 
Roman Vestals? 

Numa was said to be the institutor of the Vestal Virgins. 
He consecrated two, Gregania and Verenia. They were suc- 
ceeded by Canuleia and Tarpeia. Then Servius increaaied 
their number to four. They guarded the sacred fire of Rome. 
If by any chance it went out, it was their duty to rekindle it, — 
not from common sparks, but through the device of a con- 
cave mirror from the "pure and unpolluted'* rays of the 
sun. "Some are of the opinion," says Plutarch, "that these 
vestals had no other business than the preservation of this 
fire; but others hold that they were keepers of other divine 
secrets, hidden from all but themselves.'* ' At any rate they 
prepared the salt and spelt used in certain sacrifices and thrice 
a year as well as in times of stress they prayed for the wel- 
fare of the state.' 

Numa ordained that the Vestals should take a vow of vir- 
ginity for thirty years. The first ten they spent in learning 
their duties, the second ten in doing them, and the third in 
teaching others. This term of years over, it became lawful 
for them to leave the order, to marry, or to choose any con- 
dition of life that pleased them. It was said that few left. 
"In cases where they did so, it was observed that their change 
was not a happy one, but accompanied ever after with regret 
and melancholy ; so that the great number, from religious fears 
and scruples, forebore and continued to old age and death in 
the strict observance of a single life." * 

If a Vestal committed any minor fault, she was punished by 
the Pontifex Maximus. He scourged her, sometimes with her 
clothes ofi^, in a dark place, with a curtain between them. For 
breaking her vow a Vestal was buried alive near the Colline 
gate. There sunk under a mound of earth was a cell contain- 
ing a bed, a lamp, and a small quantity of bread, water, milk, 
and oil; so that "that body which had been consecrated and 

2 Numa, IX, X. 

sAust, p. 199. 

* PiuUrcb, Numa, X. 
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devoted to the most sacred service of religion might not be 
said to perish by such a death as famine." The culprit was 
tied down in a covered litter, so that nothing she uttered 
might be heard. All went silently out of the way as she 
passed and those with her were cast down and sorrowful. In- 
deed, no spectacle was ever more appalling, nor was any day 
ever observed by the city with a greater show of gloom and 
sadness.^ The lover of the unhappy woman was scourged 
to death.* 

To offset their restriction, the Vestals had many privileges. 
They had power to make a will in the lifetime of their father.^ 
They had a free administration of their affairs without guar- 
dian or tutor, otherwise the privilege only of women who were 
the mothers of three children." When they went abroad, 
the fasces were carried before them. If they met a criminal 
on his way to execution, his life was saved upon oath that the 
meeting was wholly accidental Anyone jostling the chair on 
which they were carried was put to death.* 

Who were Numa's Vestals? Frazer sees in them his daugh- 
ters, ^^the unmarried daughters whom the chief kept at home 
to mind the house, their special duties being to fetch water 
and attend to the fire (a sacred fire which the priest-chief 
was bound to keep up). These duties would naturally be 
discharged first by the elder, and after their marriage, by 
the younger daughters, and in time it would come to be an 
obligation binding on one at least of the daughters (probably 
the youngest) not to marry out of the house in her parents' 
life. Hence the obligation of temporary celibacy." ^* In 

8/6. 

• Pliny, Letters, IV, 11. 
1 Plutarch, Numa, X. 

8 How free their administration was we may Infer from the fact that the 
Vestal Taracia Caia made the Campus Martius public property. In grati- 
tude a statue was decreed to her to be placed wherever she chose, — "an 
additional honor, no less remarkable, it is thought, than the grant itself of 
a statue to a woman." (Pliny, Natural Hiitory, XXXIV, 11.) The 
vestals were also supported by a state grant (Ambrose, Memorial of 
8ymmachue, 14), — a combination of Babylonian and Peruvian systems. 

• Plutarch, Numa, X. 

10 The Prytanewn, p. 158. 
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support of this theory Frazer argues that in historic times 
the Virgins were under the patria potestas of the priest-king 
and, under the Republic, of his successor, the Poniifex Maxir 
mutf that they lived in a house abutting on the Regia^ origi- 
nally the dwelling of the king, and later of one of his sacerdotal 
representatives, that originally they had to be of patrician 
birth,*^ that the marks of respect accorded to them were char- 
acteristic of royalty, and that after a service of thirty years, 
when they were presumedly no longer needed at home, they 
were free to marry. It is a plausible theory, but unsup- 
plemented does it not fail to adequately account for the rigid 
exaction of chastity as well as of celibacy of the Vestals, for 
the severity of their punishment for unchastity, for their free- 
dom to withdraw from the order after a set period — as with 
the Hindu devarddH, a period coincident with that in which a 
woman is desirable in the eyes of men or gods — and for their 
superstitious aversion to marriage when they return to the 
world? Daughters of the priest-chief they may have been, 
just as were the dedicated women of Peru, but, like them, too, 
were they not devoted to the service, conjugal as well as eco- 
nomic, of the god whose fire they maintained, some early tribal 
sun god whose worship long predated that of Vesta or of any 
of the historic cults? 

Besides the facts we have already noted as likely survivals 
of an older point of view, two minor facts suggest that the Ves- 
tals' position was originally marital as well as filial. First, 
when the virgin is transferred from the authority of her 
father to that of the Poniifex Mdxvmut she is said to be 
**taken,"** and the Poniifex Maximnu addresses her cere- 

11 This and other requirements (Aulus Gellius, I, 19) might hold for a 
bride as well as for a daughter. The facts that her parents could not be 
servile or freedmen, or employed in mean occupations or that she whose 
father had no establishment in Italy was ineligible would be naturally part 
of the ju» eowMibiwm applicable either to the Pontifem Maximum or to 
the god whom he served. That the Virgin had to be without defect of 
voice or hearing, without any personal blemish in fact, might seem to be 
merely a condition for matrimonial eligibility, on the other hand it might 
as well have been a qualification for divine service in generaL The servants 
of the gods are very commonly required to be unblemished of person. 

IS ''Because she is taken by the hand of the high priest and led away as 
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monially as amaia, beloved.^^ Second, the worship of Fasci- 
nus was entrusted to the Vestals.** Now Fascinus was a 
phallic god. He was even worshipped under the form of a 
phallus and his phallus may have been among the sacred 
things so mysteriously in the charge of the Vestals.** 

Although myth is a dangerous basis for ethnological argu- 
ment, it is significant of the association of ideas in the mind of 
mythologers, and so it may be that some lingering idea of the 
phallic character of the Vestals was behind the myth of the 
conception of Romulus and Remus. We recall that their 
mother was Silvia, the daughter of Numitor, King of Alba 
Longa. In order that she might not endanger the throne 
by bearing offspring, her cunning uncle Amulius, who had 
usurped the kingdom, had made a Vestal of her.** Early one 
morning she set forth to fetch water to wash the sacred ves- 
sels. Reaching the river bank she sat down to rest and to 
rearrange her disordered tresses. As she sits there the 
shading willows, the songs of the birds, and the gentle mur- 
murings of the stream, woo her to sleep. Unluckily Mars 
sees her. "Seeing, he desires, desiring, he enjoys her.'' Then 
he makes off, and she awakes carrying the founders of Rome 
within her womb.*' 

OP SWEDEN 

We remember Frey's very questionable pursuit of Grerd. A 
monkish chronicle of the year 1200 shows us that at some 
unknown time thereafter his passion for mortal maidens was 
legitimatized in Sweden, at least, by marriage. A young and 
lovely woman was given to him as his priestess-wife. Wor- 
shipped by all, Frey lived happily with her until their domes- 

a captive in war.** Although many hdd that this term was applied only to 
the Virgins; the Flamen DialU, the high priests, and the Augurs were also 
said to be tak^fi, (Aulus Gellius, I, 19.) 

ISA very doubtful explanation of this term is given by Aulus Gellius. 
Amata is said to have been the name of her who was first taken. (76.) 

1* Pliny, Natural History, XXVIII, 7. 

iBDionysius, II, 66. 

i« According to Plutarch she was a priestess of Hera. (ParalleU, 36.) 

17 Ovid, Fasti, III, 11-94. 
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ticity was broken in upon by one 6unnar» a Norwegian fugi- 
tive. A bold and insinuating fellow, he found favor with the 
priestess whose aid and hospitality he besought. She even in- 
vited him to accompany her and Frey to a feast in their honor. 
Overtaken on the mountains by a tempest, god and priestess 
are deserted by all but Grunnar. Such an opportunity the 
clever rogue does not lose. He first embraces the priestess 
and then forces her to agree to acclaim him as Frey when they 
^ reach civilization. Thereupon he puts on the garments of the 
idol and later at the festival, greatly to the admiration of his 
worshippers, passes himself off for the god. The credulous 
people rejoice in having a living god, a god who acts in de- 
tail like a man. So when in course of time his wife is seen to 
be pregnant, his fame but grows. It spreads to Norway. 
The King, suspicious that the god whose reputation has been so 
suddenly enhanced is his old subject Gunnar in disguise, sends 
his pardon to him, and Gunnar and his ^Snfe*' slip away from 
their worshippers and return to Norway, she to be baptized 
and both to hold fast to the true faith forever after .^ 

OF THS CANAB.Y I8IJan>S 

There are confused and perplexing accounts of an order of 
priestesses among the extinct Guanches of the Canary Islands. 
They lived in groups in sacred houses, Tamoganteen Acoran^ 
houses of God. Wearing long white robes, they conducted 
sacred rites and took part in processions at times of public 
calamity. They enjoyed great privileges and consideration. 
Criminals who fled to them were protected.** One order lived 
in lasting virginity under the rule of a high priest. Another 
order could leave and marry at pleasure.* At Fortaventure, 
the priestesses seem to have been ^^possessed" ' and to have 
prophesied. 

1 Scripta HUtorica Ulandorwn, II, 68-7^. 

iftThat the priestesses of these islands and of the island of Sena were 
priestess-wives we can but guess, but the guess is perhaps worth recording. 

ibGIas, pp. 69, 70. 

a Bory de St. Vincent, pp. 96, 97. 

s lb., p. 96. ''Held a correspondence with the devU,** writes Glas (p. 9) in 
characteristic eighteenth century phraseology. He adds that the women 
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OF SENA 



Mela's account of the nine perpetually chaste priestesses of 
Sena, an island in the British sea ^^against the country of the 
Osismyes," is even more unsatisfactory. In charge of the 
oracle of a Gallic god, they raise the seas and winds with their 
charms, they transform themselves into animals, they heal in- 
curable diseases, and they prophesy/ 

here were mother and daughter, '^e business of the one was to settle and 
compose differences that might arise among the chiefs of tlie island, and 
that of the other to regulate their ceremonies.** 
* Op. eit., Ill, 6. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

VOWED OFFSPBINO 

Although the gods have often to be content with the widows 
and wives of men, like men they undoubtedly prefer virgin 
brides and this preference is apt to be recognized and humored 
by their worshippers. We have seen that the kings of Lunda 
and Urua and of the Baganda, the ancient Mexican and Peru- 
vian, the Egyptian and Babylonian, the Greek and the Roman, 
forego bride-prices and human alliances to better their stand- 
ing with their gods. But sons as well as daughters are de- 
voted to deity. In fact in no way does that parental author- 
ity which characterizes all but the most primitive and the 
most advanced societies so drastically express itself as in 
meeting the needs of the gods. 

On the Gold Coast it was not an uncommon practice for 
mothers who had lost several children to vow their next child 
to the "fetish" as a "fetish-man.'* * The Tshis have seven 
week days named after seven "genii.'' Every boy receives 
the name of his day of birth with the syllable JTva, slave, 
prefixed.' Among the Ewes both sons and daughters are 
dedicated to the gods.' Childless Ho women make a sacrifice 
to Agbasia, a god of fertile fields, and a child bom after this 
ceremony is given to him. Immediately after birth the child 
is brought to Agbasia's priest. He pours water over it and 
hangs two cowries around its neck.^ The child's hair may not 
be cut until, together with handsome presents, it is again 
brought to the priest. The priest has the right to marry off 

1 Crulckshank, II, 141. Cp. Bowdich, p. JW5. 

2 Jehle, p. 408, n. 1. Unfortunately we are not told if any special duties 
are incumbent upon these **slaves.'' 

s Ellis, The Bibe^peakinff Peoplee, p. 140. 

«In some pol7g3rnous African states, royal offspring wear bangles as a 
means of identification. (Rohlfs, II, 69.) 

189 
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a girl, koii, so dedicated. If he has a son, the girl is married 
to him. A boy, kluwo, becomes the priest's servant until his 
mother bears a girl who ransoms him." Unborn children are 
also dedicated to Sodzi, an earth god. Formerly they helped 
the god's priest in his fieldwork. They had to fetch fire wood, 
make flour, and supply hen's eggs. Nowadays the rights of 
the priest are cut down to a small present and the marrying 
off of the kosi to a son or kinsman.* When children die 
among the Akoviewe, neighbors and once confederates of the 
Ho, their parents dedicate a new bom child to the earth god, 
Anyadi, their chief god. While these Anyadi Klu and Anyadi 
Kosi are little, their parents work for the priest in the field. 
Later the children work. They aho build the sacred en- 
closure and bring cowries to their father Anyadi.^ Childless 
people tempt Nana, a giver of rain, meat, and offspring with 
chicken, oil, and meal to send them a child. His klu and kosi 
also bring him presents. From time to time they pour water 
on his shrine and hang some of the mud in a piece of stuff 
around their necks.' Awavikpe, an earth god of the Kpinoe, 
relatives of the Ho, has klu^ and kosi. The regulations for 
the klu and kosi among the Matse, who live north of the Ho, 
are, with one exception, similar. In the dedication to MfaAo, 
the earth goddess, during the three or four years while the 
hair of the child is uncut, its mother may have no sexual re- 
lations with her husband, whereas promiscuous relations are 
allowed to her.^^ On the other hand a pregnant woman whose 
children have died and who supplicates Tadzie, a child-giving 
god, is told by his priest not to have anything to do with 
other men and on Asiami day, the day after the Ho market, 
even to separate from her husband.^^ After the birth of the 

B SpieUi, pp. 445, 448, 450. 

• Ih., pp. 464, 474. See, too, pp. 459, 456 for the khmo and kosi of 
Dioha, an offspring^forming god. 

I lb., p. 646, also p. 674. 

s 76., pp. 654, 658. See, too, p. 666 for the klu and kosi of Zodd, an off- 
spring-living earth goddess. 

• lb., p. 714. 
10/6., p. 797. 

II The narrator adds that at this time the supplicant is rubbed with whita 
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child she must keep separate altogether from her husband 
until the child's hair is ceremonially cut.^ In Dahomi the 
god-given girls are called vodurvi or god-child. They "do not 
necessarily serve him during the whole of their lives, for some 
only bear his name, and sacrifice to him on their birthdays." ^' 
They wear the priestly raiment only on ceremonial occasions, 
or, in Dahomi, during the Annual Custom, when they dance 
in the public squares of Agbomi.^* The husband of a vddu-vi 
must treat her with great respect, and may not reprove or 
punish her for her god-inspired excesses.^' In South Nigeria, 
particularly among the Ibo, Efik, and Ibibio, children are con- 
secrated to and named for the gods.^* On the Loango Coast 
pregnant women may vow their unborn offspring to Malassie, 
shaving the crown of the head of the child at birth." 

Mexican boys, like their sisters, were dedicated to religious 
service. Commoners' sons were dedicated to Tezcatlipoca and 
took part in the daily dances in honor of their god. The 
high-bom boys who went to live in the caUmecac led the same 
ascetic life there as the maidens. They bled themselves and 
took cold night baths, they fasted and were wholly continent.*' 
According to Clavigero, these boys were consecrated when 
two years old and taken into the calmecac when seven.** 
According to Acosta, they were eighteen or twenty and 
they lived this life only for one year; but, he adds, with these 
young men lived also little boys as **novices" who brought 
boughs and blossoms for the temple and water for priests and 

earth and the priest avails himself of the opportunity for improper rela- 
tions with her. 

18 lb., p. 8(». (The child is the absolute property of the priest.) 

IS Bills, Ths Eibe^p&ahin^ P0ople9, p. 141. Burton sajs they are married 
to the god before birth. (Oelele, II, 155.) 

14/6. They spend the forenoon on those occasions in begging cowries. 
(76., II, 156.) 

IS Ellis, The Bib§-8peakh^ P$opls9, p. 149. 

!• Leonard, p. 453. 

17 Bastian, Loango-K^te, II, 184. 

IS Sahagun, pp. 996, 998, 931-9, 458, 461-9. 

f Op, eU., II, 40. At ftve, according to Zurita, p. 193. See, too, p. 131. 
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who accompanied the youths as they begged in the city for 
ahns.*** For all noble-bom Mixtec youths there was an 
ascetic and monastic novitiate of one year, followed by a 
four years* priestly service.** Zapotec parents also dedicated 
their sons to temple service.** In Yucatan boys and girls were 
sometimes given a ceremonial name at birth by their parents. 
When they were six years old, a religious ceremony sanctified 
the child for life.** In Nicaragua little boys waited on the 
annual priests, bringing them their food and wood. Unmar- 
ried youths slept as guards in the temple porticos, and fathers 
could appoint their sons to be priests of the minor shrines of 
the country.** 

The religious orders of India are reenforced through the 
ex-voto offspring of childless couples.*" In a dedication rite 
of one of the Vaishnava sects occurs this remarkable formula. 
"I here dedicate to the holy Krishna my bodily organs, my 
life, my inmost soul, and its faculties, with my wife, my 
house, my children with all the wealth I may acquire here or 
hereafter, and my own self. O Krishna, I am thy servant." ** 
A concrete form of devoting a child to the service of Vishnu 
is by giving him one of the God*s one thousand names.*^ The 
temple girls are frequently parental offerings. In fact, cer- 
tain castes used regularly to bestow their superfluous daugh- 
ters upon the temples.** The hoiivis of Southern India are 
dedicated to deity by parents in times of distress.** More- 
over ill or afflicted Hindus of the highest castes may vow a 

20 Op. eU., II, S36-7. 

siBrasseur de Bourbourg^ III, 17-18. 

"76., Ill, g8. 

2»Noue€Ue$ Annalet de Voyag€$, XCVII (1843), pp. 44-5. 

2*Valdfe, pp. 43, 6Q'^ Brasseur de Bourbourg, II, 114. The modern di- 
▼iners in the mountains of Nicaragua are supported by acolytes. (Ban- 
croft, I, 707.) 

25 Oman, pp. 220, 261. 

so Monier-Williams, Brakmamim and HindaUm, pp. 117-8. 

rt lb., p. 132. 

«« Yule in the Book of 8er Marco Polo, II, 351-2. 

f Pawcett, On Baskns, p. 323. 
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daughter to a given temple.*^ Throughout India sons are 
also given to serve in the temples.'^ 

In Tibet there is a recognized tax of children to be made 
lamas. The first-bom or favorite son is usually chosen. In 
about his eighth year he is sent to the monastery, a sort of 
boarding-school for him, but he is not eligible for ordination 
until he is at least twenty/' Relics of Lha tsiin, the intro- 
ducer of Lamaism into Sikhim in the sev^iteenth century, are 
treasured in the Pemiongchi monastery as a certain cure for 
barrenness. They are placed on the heads of a suppliant 
couple and should two sons eventuate, one of them is certainly 
dedicated to the Church.'* 

In Mongolia, as in Tibet, parents decide on their sons be- 
coming lamat when they are six or ten years old.'" In China 
the parents of an only son will sometimes for several years 
shave off his hair and call him little priest.^^ Gray thinks 
that they do this in order to cheat the malicious gods into 
thinking the boy is as worthless as a priest ; but originally it 
must have been a dedicatory rite. It is not unusual for poor 
parents to enter sickly sons in the Buddhist monasteries'^ 
to guarantee them an easy life, according to Gray; but the 
precaution is certainly religious as well as economic. Sons 
were also dedicated to the service of a monkey god known as 
the great Sage of the Whole Heavens." 

Sons as well as daughters were vowed to religious service in 
Babylonia.'' 

Greek boys, like Arrius and Ion, were dedicated to Apollo.** 

«o Sbortt, p. 183. 

SI Balfour, II, 1013; Fawcett, On Ba$ivi$, p. SSI. 

ss Waddell, Th0 Buddhism of Tibet, pp. 170, 185. 

»4 76., p. 51. 

SBGilmour, p. S50. 

••Gray, I, 119, n. 1. 

"76., I, 118. 

»« 76., I, pp. 164-5. 

s» Johns, p. 106. 

«o Plutarch, Pythian R$9pon$B$, 16; Famell, C«U#, IV, 148, 909. We re- 
call that Arrius was the son of ApoUo bjr Rhaes, daughter of King Staph- 
ylus (Diodorus, V, III), and loo. Us son bjr Creusa, daughter of Eree- 
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Vesta] virgins were given by their father to the Pontifex 
Maximus when they were between six and ten years olcL** 

The Jewish doctrine of human first fruits is clearly stated 
by Philo, the historian: "The law . . . commands the 
people to bring them the first fruits, not only of all their pos- 
sessions of every description, but also of their own lives and 
bodies ; for the children are separable portions of their parents 
as one may say. • • . He consecrates also their own first- 
bom male children, after the fashion of other first fruits, as 
a sort of thanks-offering for fertility, . . . wishing at 
the same time that their marriages should be not only free 
from all blame, but even very deserving of praise, the first 
fruit arising from which is consecrated to God. ... In 
order that the parents may not be separated from their chil- 
dren, nor the children from their parents, he values the first 
fruits of them himself at a fixed price in money,'* ** — ^a humane 
"composition" for the earlier blood-sacrifice." But the Jews 
had also another way of making this offering of "human first 
fruits'* to Jahveh — they vowed them as Nazarites, either from 
their birth, as did the parents of Samson, Samuel, and John 
the Baptist, or for a set term like Queen Helena, mother of 
Izaces. Samson, Samuel, and John were god-dedicated as the 
first fruits of women long barren. To Samson's mother, the 
wife of Manoah, an "angel of the Lord" had appeared 
and predicted his birth, saying "no razor shall come on his 
head: for the child shall be a Nazarite unto God from the 
womb." ** And Samuel was bom in answer to Hannah's vow 
in the temple: "O Lord of hosts, if thou wilt . • . give 
unto thine handmaid a man child, then I will give him unto 
the Lord all the days of his life, and there shall no razor 

thens, King of Athens. (Euripides, Ion,) Greeic milTchen tell of the vow- 
ing of offspring to demons and sun-spirit. (Hahn, p. 48.) 

«i Aulus Gellius, I, Id. 

«3 Philo^ What th$ Rewards and Honours are which belong to the Priests, 
I. 

« According to Porphjrry, idio writes in tlic tliird century A. D., tlie 
original rite had persisted among the Jews of Syria. {Op. eU., II, 96.) 

^Jndges, XIII, S, 5. 
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come upon his head." ^' After Hannah had weaned the child, 
"Asked-of-God/* she took him up to the temple to fulfill her 
vow. "As long as he liveth he shall be lent to the Lord," *• 
said she to Eli, the priest, and, like the lads of ancient Mex- 
ico, he lived in the temple, ministering to the god, girded with 
a linen ephod, and wearing the little coat which his mother 
brought to him each year on her annual visit to the temple/^ 
While Zacharias the priest is serving in the temple, the angel 
Gabriel appears to him predicting the birth of a son to his 
childless wife, and saying: "He shall be great in the sight of 
the Lord, and shall drink neither wine nor strong drink ; and 
he shall be filled with the Holy Ghost, even from his mother's 
womb."** And in this way John the Baptist was destined' "to 
turn the children of Israel to the Lord their God." *• 

The New Testament Apocrypha describe the temple dedi- 
cation of Mary. "Thou, O God," exclaims Anna, **knowest my 
heart, that from the beginning of my married life, I have 
vowed that, if Thou, O God, shouldst give me son or daugh- 
ter, I would offer them to Thee in Thy holy Temple." '• Here 
they were to minister to God in holy things all the days of 
their life.** And so when Mary was two years old, her 
father Joachim said : ^^Let us take her up to the temple of the 
Lord, that we may pay the vow that we have vowed, lest per- 
chance the Lord send to us, and our offering be not re- 
ceived." '* Therefore Joachim and Anna placed Mary in the 
community of virgins who remained day and night praising 
God" "and dancing before him.** Here too Mary and the 
other virgins were diligent in weaving cloth.'* When Mary 

«B I Samuel, I» H. 

4e76., I, 98. 

*T 76., II, 18-19. 

^BlAtk€, I, 15. 

*»/6., I, 16. 

50 Pieudo-MatthsMf, Ch. II. 

^^ Protwangeliwm of James, Ch. IV. 

M/6., Ch. VII. 

u Pieudo-Ma^thew, Ch. IV. 

»* ProtevangeUvm of James, Ch. XV. 

BB Pseudo-Matthew, Ch. VI. 
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was marriageable, "Abiathar the priest offered gifts without 
end to^ the high priests, [who, in true Ewe fashion, would 
seem to have had the disposal of her hand] in order that he 
might obtain her as wife to his son." *• But Mary demurred 
to this plan for her, saying: ^^6od is worshipped in chastity, 
. . • I . . . have learned that virginity can be suffi- 
ciently dear to God. And so, because I can offer what is dear 
to God, I have resolved in my heart that I should not know a 
man at all."^^ Then Abiathar, the high priest, called the peo- 
ple together and said: ^^Ever since this temple was built by 
Solomon, there have been in it virgins, the daughters of kings 
and the daughters of prophets, and of high priests and priests ; 
and they were great, and worthy of admiration. But when 
they came to the proper age they were given in marriage, and 
followed the course of their mothers before them and were 
pleasing to God. But a new order of life [the Peruvian in 
lieu of the Mexican] has been found out by Mary alone, 
who promises that she will remain a virgin to God." '* 

In Syria, where, as we have seen, modem Semitic usage is 
still strongly reminiscent of ancient custom, sons may be 
vowed, like the ancient Nazarites, to deity. The consecrated 
youth becomes a dervish, if a Moslem, and a monk, if a 
Christian.** Among the Ansayrii Arabs fathers dedicate sons 
and daughters before and after birth to particular saints. 
When of age, they are made to labor either on the property 
pertaining to the saint's tomb or in some other way for his 
benefit. The girls have a hard life of it, and it is a con- 
troverted question whether they may marry or not; but if 
they do they must remain on the spot and labor, — *^ certainly 
a disqualification for matrimony and another illustration for 

M lb., Ch. VII. (A shifting of the benefldaiy of the mahr, the customary 
brideprice, showing in whom the title of tlie virgin was thought to rest.) 

88/6., Ch. VIII. This account is undoubtedly anachronistic. The writer 
seeks a convincing precedent for the Christian virgin of his own day. 
»» Curtiss, p. 153. 
•oWalpole, III, 377. 
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us of the practical Incompatibility for the dedicated woman 
between marriage and sacred service. 

The early Christians were faithful to the Jewish theory 
of human first fruits, and vowed their children to deity. 
Jerome writes to Laeta, a daughter-in-law of Paula, a famous 
Christian matron: ^^I wish to address you as a mother and 
to instruct you how to bring up our dear Paula, who has 
been consecrated to Christ before her birth and vowed to His 
service before her conception. ... I am confident that 
having given to the Lord your first-bom you will be the 
mother of sons,"** — an amusing phallic promise as coming 
from an antagonist of ancient phallic worships. With the 
early Christian's characteristically brutal disregard of ma- 
ternal affection, Jerome goes on to advise Laeta that if, in 
preparing her infant for ^Hhat spiritual marriage to which 
she is vowed,*' she cannot carry out his injunctions of seclu- 
sion *^ and austerity, to send her as soon as she is weaned 
to her grandmother and aunt in Bethlehem to be brought up 
in a nunnery ignorant of the world and believing that all hu- 
man beings are like herself. Gregory, archbishop of Constan- 
tinople in the fourth century, and son of St. Nonna and of 
Gregory, bishop and saint, was a god-given child. He himself 
writes of his mother's dedication of him: "It was on her part 
a great undertaking to promise me to God before my birth, 
with no fear of the future, and to dedicate me immediately 
after I was bom." And then he rather smugly adds: 
"Through Grod's goodness . . . the auspicious sacrifice 
was not rejected." •* Bishop Theodoret was procured for his 
childless parents by a hermit's prayers ; but it was only on con- 
dition that he was to be devoted to divine service.** The vir- 
gin Asella was consecrated "to the blessed life of virginity 
• . • when she was hardly more than ten years old, a mere 

ei L0tt0r CVII, S. 

•2 'T.eave her no power or capacity of living without 70a, and let her feel 
frightened when she is left to herself." (Par. 11.) 
ei*76.. Par. IS. 
•» N. i P.'N. P., VII, «58. 
•* N. i P.-N. P., Ill, 1. Sec App. Note XIV. 
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babe still wrapped in swaddling clothes,'*** and truly such a 
virgin as Ambrose declares to be ^^an offering for her mother, 
by whose daily sacrifice the divine power is appeased'^•• — 
The holy and faithful ex-prefect Arborius, having cured his 
daughter of a burning fever by placing in her bosom a letter 
of Saint Martin's, had the saint consecrate her to his god 
by investing her with the virgin's robe.*^ In 666 Oswiu, a 
king of Northumbria, defeated the King of Mercia and, in 
fulfillment of a vow he had made, like Jephthah, in case of 
victory, he consecrated his infant daughter Aelflaed to God 
**in perpetual virginity." •* Wilibald> an immigrant eighth 
century bishop of Eichstatt, fell ill when a child, and his par- 
ents vowed him to a religious life if he were spared. When he 
was five they put him in the abbey of Waltham.** 

As a check upon broken vows, some of the churchmen seem 
to have concluded as early as the fourth century that pro- 
fessions of virginity should be actually as well as nominally 
voluntary and so maidens ^^ought not to be admitted to pro- 
fess virginity till they are above sixteen ^^ or seventeen years 
of age,^* after trial and at their own earnest request" — and 
Basil adds that as a matter of fact relations had often 
offered mere children — ^like crafty King Amulius — for 
their own selfish and secular ends.^' And in spite of 
episcopal and synodal orders they continued to do so. 
In the ninth and tenth centuries we hear of two Grerman 

•6 Concerning Virgins, I, VII, 33. 

•• Jerome, Letter XXIV, 9. 

•7 Theodoret, Life of 8t. Martin, XIX. 

•8 Eckenstdn, pp. 89-90. 

•» 76., pp. 140-1. 

TO This is the age for taking the final tows among Buddhist nuns; but 
among Chinese Buddhists it is usual for girls of ten to enter the nunneries. 
(Gray, I, 131, 13S.) Similarly, although twenty is the minimum age of ini- 
tiation of Buddhist monies, in Burma and Siam boys put on the yellow robe 
of novitiates at twelve or even younger, and work in the monasteries. 
(Colquhoun, p. 934; Bowring, I, 893; Fychte II, 191.) 

71 The African Synod at Hippo in 393 fixed the age at 95 (Hefele, II, 
397), and an earlier Spanish synod had even fixed it at 40. {Ih,, II, 993.) 

72 Second Canonical Efietle^ Canon XVIII. 
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abbesses, for example, aged twelve and thirteen.''* Even 
when the rule of not consecrating girls until they were 
twenty-five, old maids in fact, was observed, as long as they 
were taken into convents to be educated at the tender age 
of seven and allowed to "profess** at twelve, two years before 
the customary age of marriage,^^ they would seem to have 
had little freedom of choice. Their brothers had even less. 
The Council of Quinisext declares in 692 A. D. that a boy 
has to be ten years old to become a monk.^' But even this 
age limit was not always enforced. We hear, for example, 
that the monks of St. Augustine's, Canterbury, obtained a 
bull that boys under fifteen should not be received, because 
several Abbots, through fear or interest, had admitted chil- 
dren who had scarcely left the breast.^* 

The foregoing instances of parental proprietorship are also 
instances of one of the conditions favorable to the practice of 
religious chastity by both men and women. iThat sex may be 
so ruthlessly foresworn, it must be done, and vicariously, be- 
fore its functions are fuUy understood. 

To some of the factors which enter more directly into con- 
cepts of religious chastity let us now turn. 

75 Eckenstein, p. 14^. 

74 Fosbrooke, p. 344; Eckstein, p. 149. 

76 iV. 4: P-N. P., XIV, 384. 

70 Fosbrooke, pp. 349-3. Finally Alexander III forbade professions of 
virginity under fourteen; the Council of Trent, under sixteen. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

CHASTTTT IN SYMPATHETIC MAGIO 

We may have noticed that many of the amorously adven- ^ 
turesome deities of mythology are sun gods and that many of 
the religions characterized by theogamies are sun cults. Now 
why are the sun gods engaged in so many earthly love affairs 
and why are they supposed to be peculiarly desirous of hu- 
man brides? 

Sun gods are gods of fertility. Their peculiar desires are 
met or their reproductive instincts stimulated by human 
espousals. Sun theogamies are merely fertility rituals. 
With a symbol of their god's function of generation at hand, 
priest and worshipper are more closely associated with him 
and the god's own powers of reproduction are multiplied on 
earth by the representation of them by mortals. Moreover, 
be her god husband phallic or nonphallic, his bride not only 
cements fri^idship between him and his worshippers in the 
maimer of matrimonial alliances the world over, but through 
him she actually imparts his potencies to her community. 

These concepts of sympathetic magic run through both 
actual and ritualistic theogamies, explaining both the wife- 
priestess and the priestess-wife. 

They are back too of religious prostitutions whether of the 
temple devotee in behalf of the male worshipper or of the 
female worshipper who through assimilation with the phallic 
deity enhances her own power of reproduction or that of her 
society. The devotees of Aphrodite Ourania of Corinth,* of 
Enyus or Ma of Coma in Pontus, and of the Carthaginian- 
Phoenician goddess of Eryx in Sicily, all bring from their 
goddess to their worshipful companions 

iFraser opines that the tapot are the outcome of the sun impregnation 
or anti-impregnation rites of puberty. (Oold^ Bough, III, 990, 999.) It 
seems more Mkelj that both 9aga» and rites are the outcome of tlie following 
magical point of yiew. 

19S 
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'^Comfort and hope in danger, that we may 
Hereafter, in the delicate beds of Love, 
Reap the long-wished-for fruits of joy, 
Lovely and necessary to all mortal men/' * 

For her own good the Babylonian visited the temple of Mylitta 
. or Ishtar • to receive the stranger's piece of silver in her lap 
and to follow where he led with a prayer on his lips.* 
Armenian, Phoenician, Lydian, Arabian, Cyprian, and Lo- 
crian maidens, all devoted themselves by like methods * to like 
objects, securing fertility or prosperity for themselves or 
their societies.* Modem Yoruban,^ Egyptian,* Mahometan,* 
and Indian,^^ women still do so. 

Divine like human characters change. Many goddesses 
sow their wild oats in their youth and settle down into a staid 
and sober life. From rakes they become puritans. In fact 
like others they are apt to go from one extreme to the other. 
Their priestesses must, of course, follow their example. 

The priestesses of the phallic goddess Isis had to separate 
from their husbands and live chaste.^^ This separation may 
also have been required of the hierophantide or representa- 
tive of Demeter who was assimilated with Isis.^' In the 

iftEven the lay courtesans of Corinth were called upon to Join in the 
prayer and be present at the sacrifices. See App. Note XXII. 

2 Athenaeus, XIII, S3. 

sThis goddess of fertility was identified with Zarpanit, spouse of Mar- 
dulc. (Barton, pp. i\^ 39.) 

4 Herodotus, I, 199. The stranger was excessively magnanimous accord- 
mg to Famell. (Sociological Hypotheiii, p. 88. Cp. Fraser, Adowis, AUii, 
0$iri», (1907) pp. 60-9.) 

BStrabo, XI, 14, 16; Lucian, 6; Socrates, I, 18; Soiomen, V., 10; Aellai^ 
IV, 1, 4; Ephraem, II, 495 c Herodotus I, 119; Justin, XVIII, 5, XXI, 3. 

• Incidentally al these religious prostitutes earned income for deity (Lip- 
pert, I, 591-9, III, 319) ; hut this economic view of their business was un- 
doubtedly a late superimposition. (Hartland, Temple of Mylitta, p. 195.) 
It is an arrangement paralleled by royalty. See App. Note XXIII. 

7 Ellis, The Yoruba-^peaking Peoplee^ pp. 43, 78. 
^Curtiss, p. 154, n. 3. 

• See App. Note XXIV. 

10 Croolce, Folk-Lore of Northern India, II, 118; Dubois, J. A., pp. «03-4. 
iiDiodorus Siculus, I, Ch. II; Plutarch, Concerning leie and Oeirie, 9 
12 Foucart, Lee Grande Myet^ee d^Bleueie, p. 65. It was the priestess 
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Eleusinian cult of Demetcr and Kor£ there was, at any rate, 
a certain number of celibate priestesses who lived together 
and whose chief function seems to have been to carry the ^^P^ 
over the Peitoi lakes in the transit from Eleusis to Athens.^* 
The priestess of the mother goddess Gre Evpdsiepnos at Aegae 
had to have lived with one man, but only with one, before 
her consecration to the lifelong service of the goddess.^^ 
Thereafter her continence was tested by making her drink 
bull's blood, and, failing to pass the ordeal, she was punished/* 
A woman sexton who was forbidden association with men and 
a virgin who acted as an annual priestess were alone allowed 
to enter the temple of Aphrodite at Olympia.** Continence 
was also required of Aphrodite's acolyte at Sikyon/^ It was 
required too of the priestesses of some of the cults of Artemis,^' 
originally a goddess of fertility and unmarried love, and only 
eventually a ^^pattem of a straight-laced maiden lady with a 
taste for hunting." *• 

not the hierophantide of Demeter who took part with the khrophante in 
the rite representing the marriage of Zens and Demeter (Ih., p. 69), 
a ceremony comparable with the Upoc ydfioc of the BaHUisa and Dionysios. 
(Famell, CulU, III, 176.) 

IS Foucart, L$$ Grand* My$Ur$$ d^EUwU, p. 66, 

14 Famell suggests (CuU$, III, II, n. b.) that vfhat is meant is that if 
the priestess Is not a maid, she must never have had intercourse with more 
than one man, and he believes that once she was a virgin. 

iftPaosanias, VII, 25, 

^ Until the declining period of Greece, the cult of Aphrodite was pure 
and austere except at Corinth. Its hi^rodulae were due to the influence of 
Phoenicia and the East (Famell, CuU$, II, 663, 668.) But what must 
have been the character of the earliest cult of the goddess? 

17 Pausanias, II, 10. 

18 At iEgira (Pausanias, VII, 96), at Patre in Achaia (76., VII, 19), 
between Orchomenus and Mantinea — ^here her priest was abo chaste. (76., 
VIII, 5.) Even in Ephesus where the pre-Hdenic character of Arte- 
mis as a goddess of fertility is conspicuous and where she is assimilated 
with the great mother-goddess of Westem Asia (Famell, II, 480, 481, IV, 
173) her eunuch priests had to appoint as partners in their office virgins. 
(Strabo^ XIV, 1, SS,) But whether Artemis was served by virgin priest- 
esses in other places is doubtfuL (Famell, CulU, II, 446, n. a.) Accord- 
ing to Ovid her Roman counterpart Diana had virgin sacrificers. (Fasti, 
VI, «86.) 

19 Eraser, Art$mii and Uippolytu*, pp. 991-4; Famell, CulU, II, 446, 
449. 
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Men as well as women have striven to assimilate them- 
selves with their goddesses. They take to female dress and 
manners, they turn pederasts, and they even go so far as 
castration.^^ 

In the Pelew Islands a goddess sometimes chooses a young 
man to be her priestess. He puts on a woman's dress with 
a piece of gold around his neck, works with the women in 
the taro field and imitates them in all particulars.^^ In the 
larger villages between Isangila and Manyanga on the Congo 
there are many eunuchs connected with moon and phallic wor- 
ship.** Unfortunately we do not know the sex of the moon 
in this region. We can but surmise that its deity is a god- 
dess and that the rite of castration is in her honor. Among 
the Zuiii the religious act of collecting clay for pottery from 
the Earth-Mother is performed by the pederasts of the tribe.** 
The Omaha believe that their min^gvrga or berdaches are 
mysterious or sacred because they have been affected by the 
Moon Being. Grandfather (once I suspect Grandmother) 
Moon Being would appear to a young Omaha at the puberty 
fast, holding in one hand a bow and arrows and in the other 
the pack strap in use by Indian women. When the youth 
tried to grasp the bow and arrows the Moon Being crossed 
his hands over quickly, and so would trick an unguarded 
youth into seizing the pack strap instead of the bow and 
arrows. Then the youth could not help speaking, dressing, 
working, and marrying like a woman.** The Algonquin Sauks 
were influenced in the same way by a Moon deity — a goddess.^* 
Sex perversion is found among many other American tribes, 
and it has plainly a religious meaning, but we can make little 
of the slurred-over references to it by its generally scandal- 
ized observers.*' Among the remote tribes of Sea Dyaks 

20 See App. Note XXV for instances of sex perversion about which 
we know too little to explain them by an assimilation theory. 

21 Kubary, I, 35. 

22 Johnston, Th€ River Congo, p. 409. 

23 Stevenson, p. 374. 

24 Dorsey, Siouan Cult$, p. 378. 
» Keating, I, 221-2, 

2e See App. Note XXVI. 
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there are eunuch as well as male and female doctors. After 
supernatural command is thrice laid on a man in his dreams, 
he puts on woman's dress and is castrated. He is treated 
in ^very way like a woman. When rich enough he even takes 
a husband and adopts children. He is a person of great con- 
sequence and not infrequently becomes the chief of the village. 
He works cures, excels in peace-making, and is a philanthro- 
pist at large.^^ Analogous to these mcunang bali are the 
bazirs who dress like bilians and practice pederasty. They 
lead the bUians in singing and get higher pay.^® The special 
deities of the ma/nang world are female and their pervert 
priests are probably apeing them.*® 

Religious sexual perversion played a notable part in the 
worship of the great phallic goddess of Western Asia. At 
her festivals at Hierapolis in Phoenicia the frenzy of the GaUi^ 
her castrated priests, was wont to spread to the spectators. 
^^Seized with this fury a young man instantly tears ofF his 
clothes from his back, leaps into the midst of the Gallic 
snatches up one of their short swords, castrates himself, runs 
with his dismembered organ in his hand around the city, 
finally throwing it into some house, from which he must be 
provided with a complete female outfit." *® The order passed 
into Phrygia, Rome, and Carthage,** Rhea, Demeter, and Ar- 
temis-Tanith being assimilated with the Asiatic mother-god- 
dess.** The Golden Ass of Apuleius had one of his sorry ad- 
ventures with these fellows. He was made to carry the image 
of their goddess, as they, bedizened and bepainted, in saffron 
colored linen and silken garments, toured the country and 
aroused the inhabitants to alms-giving by their maniacal 
dancing and self-floggings and mutilations. They were 
pederasts, and the Grolden Ass describes how to his own un- 
doing he most inopportunely brayed out his horror at their 

27 Roth, Saravidk and British North Borneo, I, 370-1. 

w lb., 11, CLXXV. 

2» 76., I, 282. 

soLucian, 51. 

81 Augustin, The City of Ood, VII, 26. 

«2 Hepding, p. 177. 
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solicitations of a young peasant at one of their banquets.^ 
In Greece the eastern cult did not flourish greatly of 
itself,** but some of its features may have "taken," foy we 
remember that the Athenian hieropha/nte temporarily emascu- 
lated himself and the highly honored priests of the Ephesian 
goddess of fertility were eunuchs.** There were male prosti- 
tutes in the temple service of Astart of Cyprus." 

It is likely that the ancient GaUi are still represented in 
Western Asia. In the Kaaba in Mecca, originally a temple 
of the Semitic mother-goddess,*^ live forty or more eunuchs 
or iowashye. They are presented as boys to the mosque by 
Pashas and other grandees.** They are brought up together 
in a "boarding^schooP* by their elders ; then they marry black 
slaves and set up their own establishments. Their head is 
the second oflScer of the mosque, a great personage, entitled 
to sit in the presence of the Pasha and the Sheriff. All the 
towMhye affect great importance. Many of the lower classes 
of Mecca kiss their hands on approaching them. They have 
a large income from the revenues of the mosque, from regular 
stipends from Constantinople, from gifts from pilgrims, and 
from trade. They police the temple and sweep its pavements. 
Once a toTvashye d Neby or eunuch of the Prophet, no other 
service can be entered upon.** 

The Sakhi Bhavas, now a nearly extinct Hindu sect, but 
half a century ago of some importance, were taught to regard 
themselves as Sakhis or female companions of Radha, and, in 
order to approximate that character as far as possible, some 
of them tricked themselves out in feminine dress and orna- 
ment. They even feigned characteristically female physical 
conditions.** Men of the Vallabha sect seek to win the favor 
of their god by appearing with long hair like women. Their 

ssApuldus, Bk. YIII. 

«4 Hepding, p. 1T7; Farnell, CulU, II, 648. 

M Strabo, XIV, 1, 93. 

s« Cooke, pp. 66-9; Barton, p. 46. 

S7 Hahn, p. 985. 

«« Sec App. Note XXVII. 

t» Burckhardt, Travels m Arabia, I, 988-90; II, 186-7. 

«o Bhattarcharya, p. 484. 
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chiefs, the Maharajas, sometimes simulate the Gopis or cow- 
herdesses, the playmates of Krishna.** In Southern India 
men are sometimes dedicated to goddesses. They wear 
woman's dress. Men born eunuchs or in some way malformed 
are dedicated ta the goddess Huligamma. They too wear 
female dress and pose as women.*' 

Imitation of a chaste god as well as of a goddess whose 
chastity is immaterial may lead to sacerdotal male chastity. 
Buddha, the Blessed One, had to forbid his followers to cas- 
trate themselves.*' Leontius, thought to be the cause of the 
first Nicene canon,** Origen, whose practice was even more 
notorious, and the anonymous Christian priests against whose 
brutal asceticism synods and bishops continued in vain*' to 
storm, were all imitating the continence of Jesus. In him 
and Mary the Christians found from the beginning an inspi- 
ration for chastity.*^ "He . . . furnished in his own 
person to men, and in the person of his mother to women, 
an example of Virginity.'' *• "The virgin Christ and the vir- 
gin Mary have dedicated in themselves the first fruits of vir- 
ginity for both sexes." *• 

41 Monier- Williams, BrdhmafUsm and HinduUm, p. 136. 

42 Fawcett, On Basivis, pp. 331, 343. 
4» Kullavagga, V, 7. 

44 "If anyone in sound health has castrated himself, it behooves that such 
an one, if [already] enrolled among the clergy, should cease from his 
ministry, and that from henceforth no such person should be promoted. 
(2V. 4- P-N. F., XIV, 8.) 

4BLea, p. 40 n. 9; Hefele, I, 377. Even to-day the Russian Slcopd al- 
lege that emasculation through a red hot iron was the most important teacb- 
ing of Christ (Busch, p. 146.) 

4«The fourth century heretics who denied the dogma of the perpetual 
virginity of Mary were furiously assailed by the Church. (Lea, pp. 68-9.) 

4T Clement, Epistle, I, Ch. VI. 

48 Sulpitius Severus, Letter II, Ch. 3. 

4» Jerome, Letter XLVIII, 21. 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE MAGICAL VHITUE OF CHASTITY 

Beuep in the magical potency of asceticism is world-wide, 
and of its practices chastity is one of the most convincing.* 
This association of magic and chastity may be inferred in the 
following chapter on exactions of continence on sacred occa- 
sions and of sacerdotal persons.' We turn now to other in- 
stances of this association. 

The Tahitians held a theory that if a man forewent sexual 
intercourse some months before death, he had an easier time of 
it after death.* 

The priestess of the Whydah Snake would prescribe absti- 
nence from certain foods and from conjugal relations for 
those consulting her.^ In the Congo influential chiefs keep 
in their service a virgin to care for their standards, arrows, 
shields and rugs. They are hung up in her room or on trees 
near it. It is thought that the girl's virginity infects these 
things with some extraordinary virtue which their user in 
turn "catches." If she lose her virginity, they are thrown 
away as tainted and dangerous to those who might use them.' 
The For believe that an old woman who has always been 
faithful to her husband has power over fire. Should a village 
catch fire her mere presence would put it out.' 

1 Chastity may not always be included in the forms of asceticism prac- 
ticed for magic. Other motives may preclude it. We find few traces of re- 
ligious chastity among the early child-craving Hebrews, for example, but 
an association between other expressions of asceticism and magic-working 
we do find, notably in the Nazaritc vow and in the story of the Rechabites. 

2 For additional combinations of magic and chastity by sacred persons, 
see App. Note XXVIII. 

8Coolc, James, II, 164. 

* Barbot, p. 342. 

B Cavazzi, I, 545-6. Was the Japanese office of Custodian of the Divine 
Regalia entrusted to a virgin princess for a like reason? (Goh Daigoro, p. 
124.) 

Felkin, p. 930. Tshi acolytes are expected to remain chaste. Before 
they are Inducted into the priesthood they are put to a fire-test Ellis, The 
Tshi'Speaking Peoplet, pp. 138-9. 
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In the Pima village of Blackwater there is said to live an 
unmarried woman who because of her spimterhood is believed 
to be possessed of supernatural power/ In Guatemala, fast- 
ing and continence from twenty to one hundred days were 
prescribed by the priests in times of crisis.* During public 
calamity the Teohuacan highpriest betook himself to the 
forest to fast there alone for eight or nine months.* Unless 
the medicine-women of certain Guarani tribes in Paraguay 
observed chastity, they lost credit.^® Magical power was 
probably associated with the Peruvian Sun-brides, for, after 
a great victory over the Chancas, Prince Uiraccocha sent a 
messenger to the Virgins with the news of the triumph **which 
had been granted in return for their prayers and merits,*' ** 

To the Vestal Virgins of Rome magical power was certainly 
attributed. When Cornelia was being led to execution by the 
questionable order of Domitian, she exclaimed: ^^Is it possible 
Caesar can think me polluted, under the influence of whose 
sacred functions he has conquered and triumphed?" ^' In 
refutation of a charge of incest, the Vestal Tuccia proceeded 
to carry water in a sieve from the Tiber to the temple 
of Vesta." Once when the sacred fire went out and the re- 
sponsible Vestal was suspected of unchastity rather than care- 
lessness, she tore off a piece of her linen garment and threw 
it upon the altar. Straightway a great flame shot out from 
the dead ashes in proof of her innocence.^^ As late at least 
as the first century A. D., it was a general belief that the 
Vestals had the power,^' by a certain prayer, to rivet run- 

7 Russell, p. 184. 

« Brasseur de Bourbourg, II, 560-1 ; Palacio, p. 75. 

• Clavigero, II, 63. 

10 Southey, II, 371. 

11 Garcilasso, II, 60. We may of course have to ''spot" his Spanish 
Catholic father rather than his pagan Inca mother in this sentence of 
Garcilasso. 

12 Pliny, Letten, IV, 11. 

J8/6., Natural History, XXVIII, 3; Dionysius, II, 69. See Valerius 
M4iximus, VIII, 1, 5. 

1* Dionysius, II, 68. 

IB One of the gangat of Loango had the same power. (Bastian, Loango- 
Kitete, II, 180.) 
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away slaves, if they were still within the City, where they 
stood/* Non-sacerdotal Romans could also make use of the 
magic of chastity. Once it happened that the vessel bear- 
ing a statue of Cybele from Pessinus to Rome stuck fast on 
a shallow at the mouth of the Tiber. In this crisis one Clau- 
dia, a woman under suspicion of unchastity, saw her chance. 
Stepping forth from among the matrons who had gone to 
Ostia to welcome the statue that by divine decree was to be 
received only by a chaste hand, she called upon the goddess 
to vindicate her innocence. "Chaste thyself, thou wilt follow 
my chaste hand,'* she cried, proving herself a true believer in 
sympathetic magic. Pulling slightly at the rope, she forth- 
with dislodged the vessel." 

The highpriest and the old man who came to see Judith 
after she had killed Holofemes said to her, "Thy heart has 
been strengthened, because thou hast loved chastity, and after 
thy husband hast not known any other.*' ** Tobias made use 
of continence as white magic against black.^* Upbraided for 
breaking their vow of separation, Mary and Joseph were 
given "the water of the water of the ordeal of the Lord." 
Thanks to their chastity both stood this drink test.*® It was 
due to her chastity, in the opinions of the Christian fathers 
at any rate, that Miriam was able to lead the women unwet 
through the midst of the sea." 

At Tunis may be seen the tomb of a holy Moslem woman 
who ingeniously transformed her would-be ravisher into a 
woman. Stolen away by a lawless and passionate suitor, 
Leila Inma Tifelleut, a Moslem saint whose life is a strange 
page in the history of the relation between sex and religion, 

le Pliny, Natural History, XXVII, 3. 

IT Ovid, Fasti, IV, 306 ff. 

18 Judith, XV, ii. 

10 See p. 100. It may be that the so-called ^Tobias nights" of other com- 
munities are also a magic means of frustrating evil spirits, as well as an 
expression of sex taboo. (Crawley, The Mystic Ross, pp. 343-6.) 

^0 protsvangelium of James, XVL Perhaps ideas about the magical 
power of chastity come into the widespread custom of trial by ordeal for 
adultery. 

21 Ambrose, Letter LXIII, 34. 
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is magically restored to her home, leaving behind her a dove 
to fly out into the face of her amazed lover when he opens 
the curtains of her litter.** 

Christian panegyrics of chastity, not to speak here of the 
miracles wrought by the chaste Christian,** frequently sug- 
gest th^t some supernatural quality attaches to it. Jerome 
argues that because in the Aeolian dialect ^^sibyl" is rendered 
09ofio6Xii and because the sibyls were virgin, ^Sre must un- 
derstand that a knowledge of the Cotmsel of God is rightly 
attributed to virginity alone.'* ** Again, "Maidenhood is a 
grace granted thee from heaven; if ever thou put it away 
once, never shalt thou recover such another, for maidenhood 
is queen of heaven and the faith of the world, by which we 
are protected. 'Tis a virtue above all virtues, and to Christ 
the most acceptable of all." *' Could this valuation so per- 
sistently hold its own in these unsympathetic days but as a 
shibboleth? And we can always suspect any shibboleth of 
magic. In fact has not Milton declared: 

" 'Tis chastity, my brother, chastity ; 
She that has that is clad in complete steel. 



Some say no evil thing that walks by night. 
In fog or fire, by lake or moorish fen. 
Blue meagre liag, or stubborn unlaid ghost 
That breaks his magic chains at curfew time. 
No goblin or swart fairy of the mine 
Hath hurtful power o'er true virginity." ** 

A French traveller in China brings to us two legends in 
which chastity and magic are associated, we must confess, 
in a suspiciously Christian form. Canina, daughter of King 
Tzonton, refuses to marry a prince, her father's choice, be- 

22 Trumelet, pp. XLIX, 314. 

«« See pp. 560-S. 

i^ Against Jovinianus, I, 41. 

25 Haii Meidenhad, p. 10. 

26 Op. eU., U. 490-37. 
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cause of a vow of perpetual chastity to heaven. The in- 
censed king imprisons her» sets her to menial tasks, and 
finally, believing that she is an enchantress because of the 
beasts and birds who do her service, sets fire to her dwelling. 
A great downpour quenches the flames, and for his cruelty her 
father is afflicted with leprosy. Another maiden of an illus- 
trious family, whom the Chinese also hold for a great saint, 
flees to a desert island to avoid marriage and preserve her 
vow of chastity. Here she works many miracles. Among 
others she brings victory through her magic to a Chinese 
fleet and in proof of her holiness causes a dry staff to grow 
green and fragrant.^^ Identical miracles have been wrought, 
to be sure, by Christian saints; nevertheless magic through 
asceticism is a feature of Chinese Taoism. Taoist solitaries 
even become terrestrial genii.'* 

Continence was part of a Hindu charm for getting a hun- 
dred cart-loads of gold.^ Once Nanac, the prophet of the 
Sikhs, was aided by a woman in such a way as to arouse 
suspicions of her chastity in the minds of her husband and 
neighbors. She besought Nanac's aid. So he locked fast the 
gate of the fort, saying to the inhabitants, ^'The gate shall 
not be opened except by the hand of a woman who never 
lost her virtue with a stranger." Woman after woman failed 
to open the gate until finally the abused and repudiated wife 
struck it with her hand and it opened, leaving everybody 
"astonished and ashamed" and prostrate at her feet ^^ — in- 
cluding, let us hope, her doubting husband. Suspected of 
unchastity by her bridegroom, Ambika, a princess of Southern 
India, gave him a garland of lotuses, as a guarantee. "This 
was given to me by my mother,'* she says, "the moment the 
flowers fade, you must know my chastity is lost, and that as 
long as these flowers retain their freshness I am chaste." 
The prince now accuses her of practicing magic. "I know 

27 Dandier, II, 21-2. 

28 De Groot, The Religion of the Chvneee, pp. 144-5, 159-60. 

29 Orihya-^atra of OobhUa, IV, VI, 13-16. 
ioDabistdn, pp. 285-6. 
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of no magic,'* she retorts, "except the magic of being chaste 
and obedient to my husband." But he is still obdurate and 
decrees that while he goes on a journey, Ambika must with 
her own money, although she is penniless, build a temple to 
Siva, and before his return become pregnant of a qon 
through him and unknown to him, he to be absent two years. 
The meek and trusting wife answers: *7 am sure that my 
chastity will successfully help me in all these undertakings.'* 
And it does, and through all her adventures not a petal falls 
from the talisman of lotuses.'^ 

Chastity is not only positively magic-imparting; some- 
times the lack of it, particularly in the servants of the gods, 
seems to entail either public or private disaster. I will add 
to the scattered examples we have had.'* A Salish or Den6 
Indian goes to look for his wife in ghost-land. The chief of 
the ghosts gives him permission to take back his wife to the 
land of the living providing he forego conjugal relations on 
the way. He obeys this order until the last night of the 
journey. The following morning he finds himself lying 
alone on the ground bereft of his wife and of all the pos- 
sessions which had magically multiplied to him on the jour- 
ney.'' A Huichol Indian who breaks the rule of monogamy is 
sure to be taken ill."^ Partakers of the religious feasts of the 
Rajmahal hillmen had to foreswear intoxicating liquors and 
women. It was believed that he who violated the vow would be- 
come foolish. He could recover his reason by prayer and sac- 
rifice to the god ; but he could never be an "elect eater,' again.'* 
A Portuguese once fell sick in Cochin-China and was given up 
by the European physicians. A native doctor then agreed 
to work a cure within thirty days providing the patient would 
have nothing to do with women upon pain of certain death. 
Feeling much better after a few days, the patient violated 

81 Natesa Sastri, pp. 339 ff, 386 if. 

«2 In Africa, p. 200; among the Hebrews, p. 100; at Rome, p. 177. 

S8 Tout, 8ali$h and D4n4, p. 319. 

*8a Lumholx, p. 236. 

84 Shaw, pp. 57-8. 
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the provisions and proceeded to die.** In Japan Shinto com- 
munities appoint one of their members to pray and vicariously 
abstain for them — from women, wine, amusements, etc. — for 
one year. Should public misfortune occur, he would be sus- 
pected of broken vows and anciently he would have been put 
to death.** Even Christianity has held to the theory of the 
magical danger of unchastity. In an ancient Welsh law a 
married priest is enumerated among the thirteen things "cor- 
rupting the world, and which will ever remain in it ; and it can 
never be delivered of them.'* *^ A more detailed and explicit 
version of the curse of clerical imchastity is given by M osheim, 
an ecclesiastical historian of the eighteenth century, in expla- 
nation of the rise of sacerdotal celibacy. He states that al- 
though marriage was permissible for the clergy in the third 
century, yet the unmarried obtained a higher reputation for 
sanctity than the married priest, **omng to an almost general 
persuasion that they, who took wives, were of aU others the 
most subject to the influence of malignant dcemons. ... As 
it was of infinite importance to the interests of the church, that 
no impure or malevolent spirit entered into the bodies of such 
as were appointed to govern, or to instruct others, so the 
people were desirous that the clergy should use their utmost 
efforts to abstain from the pleasures of the conjugal life," ** 
— ^a primitive explanation indeed of sacerdotal celibacy in 
Christianity. 

85 Borrl, p. 789. The provision may, of course, have been practical, but 
I have little doubt that it was also magicaL 
8«Hearn, p. 66. 

87 Ancient Law$ and In9t%tut9$ of Wale9, II, 347. 
S8 Op eU., I, 73. Ed. 18SI6. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

OCCA8IONAI. B£LI6IOnS CONTINE.NCB 

Continence is a common mourning observance. In mourn- 
ing a New Caledonian chief, conjugal abstinence lasted from 
fifteen days to one month.^ Picked young men let their hair 
grow and remained chaste during one or two years.' In 
Sierra Leone sexual intercourse is taboo for ten days in 
mourning a commoner, and for thirty, a person of note.* In 
Whydah it is taboo for one year,^ and among the Baganda 
during the whole mourning period.* In the Stlatlum^ tribe, 
an inland division of the Salish of British Columbia, a young 
widower should forego sexual intercourse for a year, particu- 
larly if he possess "mystery powers." It is not unusual for 
him to exile himself into the forest during this year to purify 
himself and seek ^^ystery powers."* Among the Dravidian 
Malers, if a man lose his wife within the year of mourning for 
a chief, he may not remarry until the final death feast.^ 
Women are taboo to a Naga for one year from the time he 
puts up a memorial stone to his ancestors.* Conjugal con- 
tinence is observed by the Hindus during their ten days of 
mourning.^® It is observed in China during the three years' 
mouming,^^ and in Japan for three days prior to the monthly 
or anniversary death feasts.^* In Egypt continence was ob- 

iRochas, p. 2B6, 

2 B4poiue9, pour hi Nio-CaUdonient, p. 360. 

« Barbot, p. 131. 

^Marchais, II, 168. 

» Roscoe, p. 47. 

• Tout, Ethnology of tho StlatlumH, p. 139. 
7 Dalton, p. 974. 

• Gurdon, p. 149. 

• From ten days to a month. (Gautama, XIV» 37.) 

10 Crooke, Natives of Northern India, p. 318. 

11 De Groot The BeUgioui Syitem of China, II, 613. 
» Kaempfer, II, 69. 
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served during the seventy-two days of mourning for a king/' 
During the ritualistic mourning for the death of Attis at his 
annual festival, worshippers had to be continent/^ Weddings 
were not celebrated during the Feralic^ the Roman feast to 
the dead.*'* In the fourth century the synod of Laodicea for- 
bids their celebration during Lent/* 

Continence rules are common in fertility rites^ and in these 
rites we include weather charms and charms to make fish 
and game plentiful. Among the Karamundi tribes of South- 
east Australia^ during one of the rain-making ceremonies 
and until the rain comes, the men are tabooed from their 
wives, or the charm will be spoiled.*' At Panai in the Torres 
•Straits, during the four weeks Mawa ceremony to ensure a 
good crop of fruit, no one was allowed to cohabit ^*as it 
brought bad luck." *' In New Guinea at Mowat continence is 
observed during the turtle-coupling season.** Before clearing 
land or setting out on a hunting or fishing expedition Toaripi 
men must have nothing to do with women. Even the old men 
who stay at home must not go near their wives.*^ The 
women engaged in planting in New Caledonia are forbidden 
sexual intercourse for some time before and after their 
work.'* During the hunt for frigate birds Marshall Islanders 

i» Diodonis Siculus, I, Ch. VI. 
i« Hepding, p. 155. Also p. 169. 
"Ovid, Fasti, II, 561-3. 
i« Hefele, II, 320. 

17 Howitt, p. 397. 

18 12. C. A. E. T. 8., V, 439. 

19 J. A. /., XIX, 467. 

«o Chalmers, pp. 332-3. There is the same taboo on the eve of a fight or 
before cutting down a large tree for a trading canoe. The taboo on hun- 
ters and fishermen may be, of course, merely a precaution against the in- 
fection of feminine incompetency (Crawley, Sexual Taboo, p. 228; Veb- 
len, p. 504.), or it may be analogous to that on warrior and manslayer i. #. 
propitiatory of the spirits of the game actuaUy to be killed. (Fraser, 
Th0 Golden Bough, Taboo, p. 190.) 

Discussion of these theories or of other hypotheses explanatory of the 
facts set forth in this chapter I may not undertake; I have only to point 
cot the circumstances in which a religious tone characterises a sporadic or 
intermittent practice of continence. 

21 Atkinson, J. J., p. 256; Rochas, p. 286. 
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must have no intercourse with their wives.** In Lamotrek, 
one of the Caroline Islands, men sleep away from their wives 
four nights before starting on a fishing expedition.** Malag- 
asy whalers abstained from women eight days before going to 
sea.*'* Bangala trappers on land or water must keep from 
sexual intercourse from the time of making or setting up the 
trap until the quarry is caught and eaten.*^ Among the Beh- 
ring Strait Eskimos during the Bladder Festival, a propitia- 
tion of game animals which lasts about ten days, the men keep 
rigidly apart from the women,*' Among the Indians of 
Nootka Sound whalers do likewise during the week preceding 
an expedition.*** While digging or cooking the sunflower- 
root Thompson River women have to live chaste.*® Sexual 
abstinence is part of the Tarahumara hikuli plant cult.*' 
Sexual intercourse during sowing was incumbent upon the 
Pipils of Mexico, but beforehand continence was required.'^* 
In ancient Mexico, for five days before the feast to the god 
Mixcoatl, the god of the tornado, and for four days before 
that to Tlaloc, the god of rain, conjugal abstinence was ob- 
served.*® It was also the rule in Peru in preparing for the 
annual sun festival of Raj/mi, a period of three days accord- 
ing to Garcilasso, of ten to twelve days according to Cieza. 
Continence was observed in Nicaragua in the sowing season.** 
The three thousand families of the Sabaei who had the sacred 
hereditary right of cultivating the famed Arabian incense 
tree, were not allowed, while pruning or harvesting, to receive 
**pollution'' from intercourse with women or from contact 

22 Kohler, D<u Recht der Marfchall-lMulander, p. 453. 

28 Christian, p. 239. 

28a Frazer, Taboo, p. 191. 

24 Weeks, pp. 458, 459. 

25 Nelson, p. 393. 

i^t^ Narrative of ths Adventure* and Suferm^a of John R. Jewitt, pp. 
108, 111. 

2« Teit, p. 349. 

2TLuniholz, I, 359. The hikuli is a cactus which produces ecstasy and 
takes away temporarily all sexual desire. 

28 Brasseur de Bourbourg, II, 565. 

2» Sahagun, pp. 7i?, 74. «i Herrcra, III, I, 4. 
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with the dead; — "by these religious observances it is that the 
price of the commodity is so considerably enhanced." ** 

The coming of the worshipper into unusual intimacy with 
sacred things commonly necessitates continence. During the 
five days initiation of the youth of Mabuiag, an island of 
Torres Straits, their teachers and sponsors had to live con- 
tinent.*' In Hawaii participants in religious ceremonies were 
forbidden to speak to a woman.** Whenever Chitom6» a di- 
vine Congoese highpriest, left home, married persons had to 
be continent, otherwise Chitom^'s life would be endangered.** 
Among the Becwana of Central Africa only those men who 
had lived continent since their own initiation, i. e., for four 
years, could carry out the initiation of the next group of 
youths. Even the older men who visit the initiates' camp 
are expected to remain continent during the two months of 
the initiation ceremonies.** A Fyort who had been with his 
wife the night preceding would not dare touch the fetich 
mokissy mim£ or nyimi" Among the Knistenaux Eskimo con- 
jugal abstinence for twenty-four hours was required before 
smoking the sacred pipe.** Among the Zufii it was required 
for four days before and for four days after the making of 
plume offerings.** The Tsimshian of British Columbia fast 
and keep from touching their wives to guarantee success to 
their prayers. They believe that they can compel deity to 
favor them in special ways if for seven days they fast rigidly 
and do not see their wives.*^ In Nicaragua at an annual re- 
ligious festival which lasted twenty-one days, husbands left 
their homes to live in chastity on pain of mortal illness.*^ 
The Indians of Cundinamarca, an old province of Columbia, 

S2 Pliny, Natural History, XII, SO. 
«8B. C. A, E. T . 5., V, 3U, 
84 Feathennan, Sec. Div., p. 359. 

BSCavazsi, I, d59-60. Cp. Frajser, TotemUm and Exogamy, II, 599. 
«e WiUoughby, pp. S3Q, 233. 
• •f Featherman, First Div., p. 446. 
»«/6., Third Div., p. »69. 
«» Stevenson, p. 15. 

«o Boas, FWH General Report on the Indiane of British Colwnbia, p. 846. 
*i Oviedo, p. 63. 
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also absented themselves from home and wife when sup- 
plicating their guardian spirits.^^^ Both Gainas and Bud- 
hists observe a bi-weekly sexual abstinence.** Continence 
on the preceding night was enjoined upon the celebrants 
of the Ambarvalia,^^ and in general the Romans seemed to 
think it proper for some time to elapse between sexual 
intercourse and the offering up of sacrifice.** Before the 
theophany on Mt. Sinai, Moses bade the people to get 
ready against the third day, — "come not at your wives."*' 
David and his hungry young men were given the hallowed 
bread only because for three days they had kept away from 
women.*® At the annual summer feast at Terebinthus in 
Palestine, which was observed by Jews, Phoenicians, Arabs, 
and Christians, "either from honor to the place [the Son of 
God and two angels had appeared here to Abraham] or from 
fear of Divine wrath, they all abstained from coming near 
their wives.*^ Among the Tchams of Cambodia pious house- 
holds, both Moslem and infidel, abstain from sexual intercourse 
on Monday, the birthday of Allah.** Mahometans in general 
fast and abstain from their wives from daybreak to sunset 
during the month of Ramada/n^^ Sexual intercourse is for- 
bidden to pilgrims to Mecca."®, Mecca reached, restraint is 
apparently at an end. One is almost tempted to infer from 
this case and others like it,'* where restraint before a re- 

41& Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, III, 449. 

^^Oama Sutras, (8, B. E., XLV, 23 No. 2). See, too, Uttaradhyayana, 
V,93. (lb.) 
*8 Tibullus, II, Elegy I. 

** Plutarch, Sympoiiaa, Bk, III, Question VI, 4. 
45 Exodus, XIX, 15. 
4« / Samuel, XXI, 4-5. 

47 Sozomen, II, 4. 

48 Aymonier, Les Tchames, p. 33. 
48 Schouten, II, i?09. 

50 Smith, W. Robertson, p. 435; Bupckhardt, Travels in Arabia, I, 163. 
Also to Shinto pilgrims. (Kaempfer, Engelbert, II, 37.) 

81 For example, initiation into the orgiastic rites of the Roman Bac- 
chanals was preceded by a ten day period of chastity. (Livy, XXXIX, 
9.) A period of continence preceded the promiscuity characteristic of the 
Guatemalan festivals. (Stoll, Indianerstdmms von Ouatemala, p. 40.) The 
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ligious festival gives place to license during its celebration, 
that the period of ceremonial continence was only a time 
for physically energizing for the festival But practical, 
rationalistic ideas are rarely the original sources of religious 
habits. — ^Among his other ungracious views of conjugal inti- 
macy Paul held that it was incompatible with prayer.'* "How 
much more does it prevent that which is more important — 
that is, the reception of the body of Christ?" ** asked Jerome. 
And so the communicants of the early Church had to remain 
continent Saturday and Sunday, the communion days.^ In 
fact after conjugal intimacy persons may not even touch a 
Bible, otherwise "it is plain they are void of the Holy Spirit, 
which always continues with the faithful." '' In English 
ecclesiastical law "at feast-tides and fast-tides laymen were 
not to have connexion with woman," and the married had to 
abstain three nights before and one night after communion.^ 
The Domostrot, the sixteenth century Russian household rule, 
prescribes continence on Sunday, Wednesday, and Friday, dur- 
ing the feasts of the Saviour, during Lent and the fast of 
the Mother of God." 

Sexual taboos are even stricter upon the ministers of the 
gods than upon laymen.** In the Kaitish tribe during the 
Intichiwma or fertility ceremonies of the Grass-seed totem, the 
headman of the totem who conducts the ceremonies is supposed 
to be so full of magic power that it would be iturka (a word 
expressive of the very strongest disapprobation) for him to 

Pipils of Mexico, continent before sowing as we have noted, had to approach 
their wives with great sensuality at the moment they put the grain in the 
earth. (Brasseur de Bourbourg, II, 565; Palacio, I, 77.) 

62 1 Corinthians, VII, 5. 

^i Letter XL VIII. Also Against Jovinianus, I, 20, 

84 N, 4- P'N, F. XIV, 613. 

ii Apostolical Constitution, VI, g XXVII. 

M Ancient Laws and Institutes of England, pp. 1282, 436. The Puritan 
iook no risks and tabooed even kissing on Sunday. In common with many 
others, a certain New England clergyman held the belief that a Sunday birth 
meant a Sunday impregnation imtil one Sunday twins were bom to him. 
(Unfortunately I have lost the reference for this Rabelesian anecdote.) 

67 Le Domostr&i, p. 25. 

68 See App. Note XXIX for stringent menstruation taboos. 
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have any intercourse with his wife; the grass seed would be- 
come worthless and the performer's body would swell up on 
tasting it/' In the rain-making ceremonies of the water 
totem, intercourse between the participators and their wives 
is forbidden. For two nights the headman may not even 
speak to his wife.*^ On Asittd day the Ewe priest of Anyadi 
must keep from his wife.** On the fourth and last day of the 
week Angoy chiefs must also.** In preparing for his coro- 
nation, the king of Angoy has to live in several places in turn, 
and in one of these places for every act of sexual intercourse 
a fine must be paid to the fetich of Jinbanganga.*^ On the 
night when the moon is full the Buganda Muhwenda who has 
charge of the royal shield must fast and forego sexual rela- 
tions with his wives.** The three cowmen who tended the 
sacred cows of the sacred king had to remain continent 
during their yearlong office.*** Like the laymen, the Peruvian 
priests fasted and lived continent in preparation for the re- 
ligious festivals; but for the priests these preliminaries some- 
times lasted a year.** In the Provinces of Tauna and Pumpu 
there was a kind of priest who lived this life throughout the 
mourning year for the dead. We recall that the sexual in- 
tercourse of one of the sacred Toda dairymen was restricted 
to Sunday and Wednesday. There are many minor periodic 
restrictions on the conjugality of Brahmans. A Brahmana 
householder is to remain chaste on the new-moon and fuU- 
moon day, on the eighth lunar day of each half month, and 
on the fourteenth day.** Nor is he ever to have connubial in- 

«» Spencer & Gillen, Northern Tribes, p. 293. 

•0/6., p. 295. 

•iSpieth, p. 64f. 

02 Dennett, At the Back of the Black Man's Mind, p. 51. 

08 Bastian, Loango-Kuste, I, 220. 

«4 Roscoe, p. 76. 

64aFracer, Totemism and Exogamy, II, 527. 

OS Rivero & Tschudi, pp. 157, 158. In some parts, these writers add, 
priestly chastity was perpetuaL In others it was observed before entering 
the shrines. (Astete, p. 82.) 

MManu, IV, 128; Apastambd; II, 1, 1, v. 9; I, 11, 31, w. 21-2. Every 
fourteenth day, every new-moon day, and every full-moon day special re- 
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tercourse in the daytime.*^ A teacher of the Vedas is also 
to forego connubial intercourse during the rainy season and 
in autunm.** 

Continence is generally required during initiation into the 
priesthood. Among the Anmta a recently ^^made" medicine- 
man remains in the men's camp for about a month. Then he 
returns home, but here, for about another month, he sleeps 
every night with a fire between himself and his wife.** To 
qualify for the priesthood in the Marquesas several years of 
chastity were necessary ,^^ Among the Grebo tribe of Liberia 
medicine-men separate from their wives during the novitiate 
of from one to three years.'* The Tshis believe that for two 
or three years acolytes must keep from all sexual commerce. 
They are not recognized as priests or priestesses until they 
pass a fire test of chastity. The unsuccessful have to pro- 
pitiate the gods with sacrifices.^' We recall that while he 
was getting **mystery powers,'* the Stlatlum^ widower had to 
live chaste. The initiate into the highest grade of one of the 
Bella Coola secret societies had to stay away from his wife for 
one year.'^ The would-be Haida shaman had also to remain 
continent.'*** The Veda student or Brahmacdrin had to live 
in the house of his teacher with his senses unmoved by 
woman.'' His discipleship began between the ages of six and 
twenty-four and lasted for a minimum period of twelve years, 
prolongable to 18, 24, 86 or 48.'* Engaged in learning the 
sacred formulas a Brahman householder must forego connu- 
bial intercourse for twelve days." " 

ligious observances were performed. (Monler-Williams, Brdhmaniim tmd 
Hindaism, p. 367.) 

67 Apastambd, II, 1, L v. 16. 

68/6., I., 11, 32, w. i-2. 

69 Spencer & Gillen, Native Tribes, p. 529. 

70 Waitz, VI, 387. 

71 Johnston, Liberia, II, 1071. 

72 Ellis, The Tehi-Speaking Peoplee, p. 139. 

72a Boas, Third Report of the Indians of British Columbia, p. 

72b Dawson, p. 122 B. 

78 Apastambd, I, 1, 2, v. 16; I, 9, 7, w. % 8-10. 

74 lb,, I, 1, 9, w. 11-16, 26, 

t^lb., II, 9,3, V. 13. 
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During the actual performance of sacred rites, chastity is 
ahnost everywhere exacted. Isolated in a wood in the 
neighborhood of Shark's Point on the West Africa coast lives 
the priest king Kukulu. He is confined in his hut, in fact to 
his chair in which he must sleep sitting up. Should he lie 
down, sail boats would be becalmed. It is he who in general 
regulates the weather. Now Kukulu must never touch a 
woman.^* A Nukahivah medicine-man had to forego sexual 
intercourse for three days to make his spell effective.^^ 
Among the Akikuyu of British East Africa a curing priest 
has also to keep apart from his wives on pain of spoiling the 
cure.^' When a Nandi rain-maker is operating, he may have 
no sexual intercourse.^* For a ten day period during the 
winter solstice rites one body of the Zufii priests had to prac- 
tice continence.*^ For the nine days of those rites and for 
the four post-festival days Hopi priests are similarly re- 
stricted. If any fail to comply with the rule and it is found 
out, he has to proclaim his shame by carrying a tray of blue 
commeal in the procession.'* Among the Huichols of Mexico 
separation from his wife is necessary to insure a shaman suc- 
cess in practicing black magic.** After visiting the shrine of 
the god of fire, curing shamans must keep apart from 
their wives for five months.** In ancient Mexico conti- 
nence was required of what was for the most part a non- 
celibate priesthood for prolonged periods. Among the Tlas- 
calans, every sacred year a fast (and fasting seems to have 
always been accompanied by continence) lasting 160 days 
was observed by certain priests who had a specialty of boring 
holes in their tongues, ears, lips, arms, and legs.*^ If a priest 

7« Bastian, Loango-KUiU, I, 988. Unfortunatdy we do not learn how 
long he holds office. 

77 Featherman, Sec. Dlv., p. 93. 

78 Tate, pp. 263, 964. 

79 Hollis, The Nandi, p. 59. 

80 Stevenson, p. 190. 

«i Dorsey and Voth, p. 59 n. Also p. 18. 

82 Lumhok, II, 938. 

««76., II, 170. 

84 Clavigero^ II, 64. Also Acosta, V, ch. XVI. 
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of the Quetzalcoatl temple of Teohuacan, which was in charge 
of four priests for terms of four years, was unchaste, he was 
bastinadoed to death.^* In Ichcatlan the highpriest was 
obliged to live perfectly chaste within the temple on penalty 
of being torn to pieces.** In this district there was a special 
order of devotees who for a year or two went from temple to 
temple at night carrying pans of fire upon their heads.*' In 
Nicaragua the office of highpriest was held by the caciques 
who each in his turn lived isolated in the chief temples for a 
year. In other shrines were other men who served like their 
superior a year at a time.** During their week of ministry 
the Peruvian priests ministered in the temple a week at a 
time, and during that week they lived constantly in the 
temple, apart from their wives.** 

The palol or dairyman-priest of the Toda Ti dairies must 
live chaste while in office. He may hold office for eighteen 
years, if not longer, but the usual duration is two or three 
years. When Rivers was with the Todas one pcdol had been 
continuously in office sixteen years, another for six years, and 
the rest for shorter periods.** The dairy-man priest of the 
very sacred Kan6drs dairy must also be chaste in office. At the 
dairy his assistant must be so, too.** Unlike the Toda dairy- 
man, the priest of the Kota of the Nilgiri Hills lives with his 
wife; but for two weeks at the great annual festival in honor 

«« Clavigero, II, 69-S. 

M 76., II, 46. 

•TCarnargo, pp. 134-5. 

ssOviedo, Nicaragva, pp. 43-9. 

MGardlasso, I, 978; Zarate, I, 55; Velasco, p. 109. But in certain 
provinces Velasco states that priests could not marry. Curiously remi- 
niscent of a type of religious chastity that we are to meet with in India 
is the assertion by Salcamayhua that the Ynca Lloque Yupanqui, the 
third Inca, was a ''great proficient at fasting and had never chosen to 
know a woman till he was very old." (Op. cit., p. 89.) Brehm states that 
according to some authorities the highpriest was unmarried and led an 
ascetic life. (Op. cU,, p. 199.) If our sources were more definite and re- 
liable, we might hasard the conjecture that the highpriest was different 
tiated from ttie Inca when the demand for asceticism and the enjoyment 
of a harem became incompatible. 

•0 Rivers, pp. 98, 99. 

•1 lb., pp. 80-1. 
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of Kamataraya or Siva priests may communicate in no way 
with their wives.** Similarly among the Rajmahal Hill 
tribes the two men who are appointed to conduct their trien- 
nial religious festival have to live separate from their wives 
for ten or fifteen days.** Among some of the Assam hill tribes 
the headman must separate from his wife on the eve of a public 
taboo.*** Among the Tschams there is a class of religious 
chiefs in charge of irrigation works. During their adminis- 
tration, which is doubtless ritualistic as well as practical, they 
must be continent.** 

When the Egyptian priests were preparing for their sacred 
ceremonies during a period varying from seven to forty-two 
days, they fasted and forewent sexual intercourse.** The 
annual priests of Diana Ephesia had to live chaste.** Dur- 
ing the celebration of the Eleusinian mysteries the purity of 
the hieropha/nte or highpriest was even guaranteed by anti- 
aphrodisiac drugs.*^ During a sacrifice to Far, god of sleep, 
Numa was said to have remained continent.** The night be- 
fore performing a sacrifice to Dionysios Omphale and Her- 
acles spent on separate couches.** During the first half of 
June the Flamen Dialis and the Flaminica lived apart.*** Dur- 
ing their periodic temple service the Jewish priests practised 
continence.* 

Special marriage taboos are sometimes put upon the 
priest. In Loango whoever carried the fetich Lemba was 

•2 Madras Gov. Mus. BulL No. 4, pp. 193, 198. 

•8 Shaw, p. 59. 

»8aFracer Taboo, p. 11. 

»* Aymonier, Let Tchames, p. 46. 

•« Porphyry, IV, 7. 

99 Pausanias, VIII, 13. These priests of Ephesus may have been thought 
of, as Fraser suggests, as the husbands of Diana, here a goddess of fertility. 
*'As the consorts of the goddess they might have no human wife.** (Early 
Hiitory of the Kingship, pp. 173-4.) In the conjual habits of some of the 
royal ladies of Africa we find an analogous point of view. (Post, p. 456.) 

•7 Famell, Cults, III, 176 n. b. At a late date, probably under the 
Roman Empire, lifelong chastity was required of him. (Pausanias, II, 14; 
Famell, Cults, II, 159; Foucart, p. 98.) 

»« Ovid, Fasti, IV, 660. loo Ib„ II, 223. 

•• lb., II, 328-30. 1 Luk0, I, 8-9. 
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tabooed from sexual intercourse with the wife of a Mavumbu, 
an inferior tribesman.' Mdluango so long as he is simply 
Nganga Nvumbu or highpriest, may have as many wives as 
he pleases, but once he has been crowned Maluango he is sup- 
plied with one wife, a Cabinda princess, and must put away 
the others.* During their periodic temple service Mexican 
priests had to be strict monogamists — "they even affected 
so much modesty and reserve [not a surprising explanation 
of ceremonial "avoidance"] that when they met a woman, 
they fixed their eyes on the ground that they might not see 
her.*' Incontinence was severely punished.^ Nowadays 
among the Huichols, a man who wants to become a sha- 
man must live in monogamy for five years. If he violates 
this rule, not only will he fall ill, as we have noted, but he will 
lose the power of curing.* Headmen of some of the Assam hill 
tribes had to be monogamists."' So had priests of the Rajma- 
hal Hill tribes for the people to believe in them. Should any 
woman but a priest's wife touch him even by accident, his pre- 
dictions would fail.* We remember the class restrictions upon 
the sexual choice of the priest dairymen of the Todas. Agni- 
hotri Brahmans who are especially devoted to the maintenance 
of the sacred fire may have no connection with any women ex- 
cept their wives.'' The Flamen DialU might marry but once 
and his bride had to be a virgin.* The highpriest of Mithras 
might also marry but once.* The Jews held that priests 
should not marry divorced women or widows, unless "a widow 

2 Bastian, Loango-KHate, p. ^76. 

8 Dennett, At the Back of the Black Man's Mind, p. 37. 

♦ Clavigero, II, 45-6. 

s Lumhols, p. ^6. 

«»Fraaer, Taboo, p. 11. 

«Shaw, p. 40. 

f Crooke, Tribes and Castes, 1, 30. 

8 Livy relates (XXVII, 8) that a certain reluctant youth was chosen by the 
Pontifex Maxxmus as Flamen Dialis ^on account of his loose life.** Fowler 
explains this ambiguous clause as suggesting that his prominent and des- 
perate famUy was put to it to compel correct behaviour, for the Flamen 
Dialis was not allowed to leave his house for a single night during the year. 
(Op. cit,, pp. 193-5.) 

» Tertullian, On the Soldiers^ ChapUt, XV. 
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that had a priest before,*' ^® or prostitutes or **prof ane" 
women, and that the highpriest should marry a virgin only/^ 
Celibacy is only recommended to the Mahometan fakir, but 
he is expected at least not to have more than one wife and not 
to divorce her. 

To meet the demand, always difficult, for protracted cere- 
monial continence, both the old and the young are called upon. 
Among the Bahima of Ankole, priests of Lugaba, the god 
who made men and the god of hunters, are not allowed to 
keep women. The present priest lives alone in the god's 
hut. He is a very old man.^^ Among the Totonacs of 
Mexico was an order of men devoted to the goddess Centeotl, 
a goddess of the earth and of com, i. e., the phallic Earth- 
Mother of the tribe. They were greatly esteemed and con- 
sulted as oracles by all, king, highpriest, and commoner. 
Their number was fixed; vacancies occurred only through 
death. They lived in great retirement and austerity. 
**None but men above sixty years of age who were widowers, 
estranged from all commerce with women, and of virtuous 
life," was eligible.*' Votan, culture hero of Yucatan, who is 
to be more or less identified with Quetzalcoatl, was reputed to 
have founded a temple known as the House of Shadows on the 
Huehuetan River. It was in charge of an order of priestesses 
and of a number of old men.*^ The Nicaraguans confessed 
their sins to a celibate old man.** Honduran priests lived an 
austere and isolated life in their shrines. They were old 
men." The Shinto "abstainer'* is usually an old man." 

10 Ezekiel, LXI V, 2S. Precluding ordinary priests from marrying a widow 
was only a scheme of Eoekiers: it was never adopted into law. (Jewisli 
Encyclopedia, Widoto,) 

11 Lefnticus, XXI, 7, 13-14. 

12 Meldon, p. 144. 
18 Clavigcro, II, 50. 

1* Brasseur de Bourbourg, I, 7S-4. 

i»Oviedo, pp. 74-5. 

i«Herrera, III, VI, 1; IV, 139. 

IT Heam, p. 166. One of the petty Catholic officials of the Aymard In- 
dians of Bolivia may be a survival of an aboriginal '* abstainer.** He is 
appointed for five years and appears to be an old man. (Bandelier, pp. 
119-20.) 
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Among the Rajmahal tribesmen an old, wifeless man, too old 
to have connection with women, partakes ceremonially of the 
offerings made to the god Ruxe, a sacred blackstone/* 
Among the Hindus it would seem as if, originally, seinial 
abstinence together with other mortifications of the flesh were 
expected only of the twice-born householder whose skin was 
wrinkled, whose hair was white and who looked upon the sons 
of his sons/® According to the sacred law, he who seeks 
liberation through asceticism without having begotten sons 
"sinks downwards." ^ The hermit who dwells for a period 
in the forest before he is recognized as a mendicant ascetic 
may even be accompanied by his wife,^* although while sancti- 
fying his body through fasting and exposure ** he is required 
to live chaste. Finally, however, he reaches the last stage of 
life as a wandering and companionless ascetic, a Sannyasi.^ 
There are hints in the canonical books of the Gainas, possibly 
the first sect in India to preach lifelong chastity, which sug- 
gest that the vows of the order were taken at times only in 
later life. A Gaina who succumbs to the temptation of a 
beautiful woman, says to her, "Come, let us enjoy pleasures, 
. . . after we have enjoyed pleasures, we shall enter on 
the path of the Ginas." ** A father trying to dissuade his 
son from turning ascetic says: "After you have done enjoying 
pleasures, O son, you may adopt the Law.*' ^^ Elsewhere we 
read : "Knowing birth and death, one should firmly walk the path 
(i. e., right conduct), (and not wait for old age to commence 
a religious life)."^* After Ananda, the model of the devout 
layman, has served fourteen years as a householder in true 
Brahman fashion, he gives over his charge to his eldest son 



18 Shaw, p. 57. 
i»3fani», VI, i?. 

20 lb., VI, 37. 

21 76., VI, S. 
»2/6., yi, 26. 
2«/6., VI. 41, 45. 

24 Uttarddhyayana, XXII, 38. 

26/6., XIX, 43. 

«« Akdrdnffa SUtra, Bk. I, Lcct 9, Lesson 3> v. 4. 
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and devotes himself to winning heaven through asceticism.*^ 
The annual priest of the temple of Heracles the Misogynist 
in Phocis had to live chaste. '^Therefore they most commonly 
choose old men." ** Those historically underrated Jewish re- 
ligionists who formed celibate communistic groups throughout 
Palestine in the second century B. C, the Essenes, were all 
mature or aging men "such as are no longer carried away by 
the impetuosity of their bodily passions.'' " In Christianity 
proper, in the beginning of its century-long struggle for the 
establishment of sacerdotal celibacy, the churchmen also com- 
promised. In 419 Aurelius, bishop of Carthage, in a general 
African synod, said: "Since we have heard of the inconti- 
nency of certain clerics, even of readers, towards their wives, it 
seemed good that what had been enacted in divers councils 
should be confirmed, to wit, that sub-deacons who wait upon 
the holy mysteries, and deacons, and presbyters, as well as 
bishops . . • should contain from their wives, so that 
they should be as though they had them not : and unless they so 
act, let them be removed from office. But the rest of the 
clergy are not to be compelled to this, unless they be of ma- 
ture age.**^^ Baptism in the early Christian church of 
Syria necessitated a pledge of continence, so that, except for 
the more or less exceptional case of young devotees, the aver- 
age Christian looked forward to becoming a Son or Daughter 
of the Covenant i. e., a full church member, as a step to with- 
drawing from the world and only at a somewhat advanced 
age.'^ It was once the fashion in medieval England for aging 
husbands and wives to take a vow of continence. Certain 
hospitals even required such a vow before admission.** 
Modem Greek nuns are called KaXoyprial good, old women.'* 

*T Ui>a$agadas&o, Lcct I, 66-73. Also Lcct. VI, 178; Lcct IX, 271; Lect 
X, 375. 

ss Plutarch, On the Pythian Begpontet, 20; Hermann, § 34. 

2» Philo, On ths Virtuons bMng alio Fre$, XII-XIII. 

so Canon XXV of the African code of A. D. 419. 

»i Burkitt, p. 129. 

82 Fosbrooke, p. 509. 

S8 Gamett, p. 107. See pp. 69, 173 for the same device for guaranteeing 
the chastity of African and Greek priestesses. 
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We have seen that the gods are quite generally supplied 
with youthful ex-voto servants. In certain cases youthfulness 
is considered a guarantee for the chaste service which they 
sometimes exact. In Cakongo, after the death of a king and 
until the coronation of his successor, a boy, the nephew of a 
prince, lived in the house where the royal fetish was kept. He 
alone might enter the sacred room. Had he any sexual rela- 
tions with a girl during this time, he would have been killed or 
exiled. If he reached puberty, he was replaced by a younger 
boy.'* The same custom was observed in Angoy, and as the 
thrones were vacant for long periods because of unwilling- 
ness to be bound by the onerous royal taboos, the service must 
have spread over considerable periods.*' The cow-boy of the 
sacred Baganda herd had also to be under puberty.'*' Imma- 
turity was apparently a chastity guarantee among the Hu- 
rons and the ancient Mexicans " and Peruvians and perhaps 
in Tonga and in Japan. The Thebans chose as the annual 
priest of Apollo Ismenios a boy illustrious for his origin, 
beauty, and strength.'^ Free from the pollution of passion, 
the youthful Ion joyfully serves his father, Apollo.'* The 
priest of Athene Cranaea in her temple near Elatea was chosen 
from among the youths to serve her for five years during the 
flower of his age.'* 

s^Bastian, Loango-KHtte, p. 937. 

85/6.^ p. 368. At the time of Bastion's visit, for example, the King 
ot Angoy had been dead ten years without a successor. 

8« According to Clavigcro, II, 124, juvenile had led to lifelong chastity. 
The Mexican novice who did not marry by the time he was twenty-two 
"was esteemed to have devoted himself forever to the service of the 
temples, and if after such consecration of himself he repented of celibacy, 
and desired to marry, he became infamous forever, and no woman would 
accept him for a husband." 

87Pausanias, IX, 10. 

88 Euripides, Ion, U. 150^ See p. 186. 

89 Pausanias, X, 34. See too VII, 19 s VIII, 47. 
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CHAPTER XVn 

CHASTITT IK GAINISM AND BUDDHISM 

When Manu was compiled the Brahman was passing from 
belief in chastity at the end of life to belief in it as a lifelong 
practice. This transition was the source of some of the 
contradictions characteristic of that code. Despite the 
charge to beget sons we read: "There is no sin ... in 
carnal intercourse, for that is the natural way of created be- 
ings, but abstention brings great rewards." ^ And so it is not 
surprising to hear that "many thousands of Brahmans have 
gone to heaven without continuing their race.'* * A like 
transitional uncertainty on the merits of celibacy charac- 
terizes the other law codes. In the Apastamba a reward 
of magical powers and immortality for eighty thousand 
sages who, undesirous of offspring, kept the vow of chastity,** 
is recognized as fitting. The Baudhdyana states that accord- 
ing to some teachers asceticism is befitting only for widows or 
childless men, according to others the student may take to 
it without delay .• Moreover, the minimum Brahmacarin 
period of twelve years could be prolonged to 18, 24, 86 or 
48 years,* could, in fact, be lifelong. ^^Worshipping until 
death (living) according to the rule of a (temporary) 
student, a (professed) student may leave his body in the 
house of his teacher." ' 

Although the doctrine of lifelong celibacy continued to be 
viewed askance by the orthodox Brahman,* it won its way 

1 V, 56. 

2 II, 247. 
2a See p. 

3 II, 10, 2, 4. 

^Afxutatnoa, I, 1, 8, w. 11-16, 26. 

filb., II, 9, 91, V. 6. 

6 For example, as late as 1014 A. D., a story is told of certain recluses 
who refused to eat with one Mandapa Kan^a because he had become a 
recluse immediately after he had been a brahmachdrin and therefore as a 
sonless man would not go to heaven. (Bhandarkar, p. 15.) 

99S 
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with the heresiarchs who arose in the eighth century to combat 
Buddhism and with many later Brahmanic sectaries.^ Gaina 
and Buddhist* heresiarchs themselves seem to have combined 
the ideas of juvenile and old age chastity of orthodox Brah- 
manism into a preachment of lifelong chastity. Although no 
vow of chastity was explicitly stated in the law of P&rsva, the 
somewhat uncertain ninth century founder of Gainism, later 
followers held that it was understood to be contained in the 
fourth Gaina commandment to have no property. The law 
of Vardhamana, Parsva*s ascetic successor, expressly in- 
cluded a vow of chastity, an addition believed necessary be- 
cause of the demoralization of the devotees in the period of 
260 years between the two teachers.* This is the compre- 
hensive vow : "I renounce all sexual pleasures, either with gods 
or men or animals." There are five clauses. "A Nirgrantha 
does not continually discuss topics relating to women • . . 
does not regard and contemplate the lovely forms of women 
• . . does not recall to his mind the pleasures and amuse- 
ments he formerly had with women • • . does not eat or 
drink too much, nor does he drink liquors or eat highly 
seasoned dishes . . . does not occupy a bed or couch 
affected by women, animals or eunuchs." ^® 

The vow of continence was the fifth of the five major vows 
of the Buddhist bhikkhu. Breaking it involved excommuni- 
cation.** Less serious offenses were coming "into bodily con- 
tact with a woman, by taking hold of her hand, or by taking 
hold of her hair, or by touching any part of her body," ad- 
dressing "a woman with wicked words, exciting to passion as 
those of a young man to a maid," sitting with a woman in a 

7 Oman, p. 190; Bhattacharya, pp. 47^^ 478-9, 481. 

s It was the br<ihamacdrin rather than the sanyaH season of chastity that 
seems to have impressed Gotama. *' For forty-eight years they practiced 
juvenile chastity," he says panegyrically of some ancient Brahmans 
(BrAhmanadhammikcuutta in Sutta-Nipdicu) Mueller suggests, however, 
that Buddhism was merely an extension of Brahmanic forest-life. (-ffi6- 
bert'Lecturei, pp. 352-3.) 

» UttarMhyayana, XXIII, 19 and n. 9, 26-7. 

10 AUrdnga 8^ra, Bk. II, Lect 15, IV. 

11 Pdtimokkhii, Pdrdgikd Dkammd, 1. 
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secluded spot, or, unchaperoned, preaching the Dhamma, ^^in 
more than five or six words,*' to a woman.** 

Both Gainas and Buddhists took women into their orders 
as an after-thought. 

The characterization of women throughout Gaina scrip- 
tures indicates of itself that their admission into the order 
must have been a matter of secondary consideration. "In 
this world men have a natural liking for women; he who 
knows (and renounces) them, will easily perform his duties as 
a Sramana. A wise man who knows that women are a slough, 
as it were, will get no harm from them, but will wander about 
searching for the Self. . . . As it is not safe for mice to 
live near the dwelling of a cat, so a chaste (monk) cannot stay 
in'a house inhabited by women. A Sramana, engaged in pen- 
ance, should not allow himself to watch the shape, beauty, 
coquetry, laughter, prattle, gestures, and glances of women, 
nor retain a recollection of them in his mind. Not to look 
at, nor to long for, nor to think of, nor to praise, woman- 
kind: this is becoming the meditation of the noble ones, and it 
is always wholesome to those who delight in chastity. . . . 
To a man who longs for liberation, . • • nothing in the 
world offers so many difficulties as women who delight the 
mind of. the ignorant. To those who have overcome the 
attachment (to women), all others will offer no difficulties; 
even as to those who have crossed the great ocean, no river, 
though big like the Ganges, (will offer any difficulties) ** 
. . . "With clever pretences women make up to him [the 
monk], however foolish they be; they know how to contrive 
that some monks will become intimate with them. They will 
often sit down at his side ; they will always put on fine clothes ; 
they will show him the lower part of their body, and the arm- 
pit, when lifting up their arms, so that he will follow them 
about. And occasionally a woman will tempt him to a com- 
fortable couch or bed. . . . Inviting a monk and win- 
is /&., 8amghddise»A Dhammd, 9, 3; Aniyatd Dhwumd, 1-2; Pdkittiyd 
Dhammd, 7. 
18 Uttarddhyayana, II, 8; XXXII, 13, 15, 17-18. 
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ning his confidence, they offer themselves to him. . . • 
Meekly and politely they approach him with their manifold 
arts to win his heart; and talking sweetly in confidential con- 
versation they make him do (what they like). As (men by 
baiting) with a piece of flesh a fearless lion get him into a 
trap, so women may capture an ascetic though he be care- 
ful. . . . Therefore he should avoid women, knowing 
them to be like a poisoned thorn. ... A monk should not 
trust women knowing that they are full of deceit. A young 
woman, putting on fine ornaments and clothes, will say to a 
Sramana : I shall give up (my former way of life) and practise 
the rough (viz. control). Reverend Sir, teach me the LawP' " 

Although Buddhist texts are not so bitter against women, 
they definitely state that their admission into the order was 
merely due to their persistence, to the nagging, in fact, of one 
irrepressible woman. 

"Maha-pagapati the Gotami went to the place where the 
Blessed One was, and on arriving there, bowed down before the 
Blessed One, and remained standing on one side. And so 
standing she spake thus to the Blessed One: ^It would be well, 
Lord, if women should be allowed to renounce their homes and 
enter the homeless state under the doctrine and discipline pro- 
claimed by the Tathagata.' *Enough, O Gotami ! Let it not 
please thee that women should be allowed to do so.' A second 
and a third time she made the same request in the same words, 
and received the same reply. Then bowing down before the 
Blessed One, and keeping him on her right hand as she passed 
him, in tears Maha-pagapatt departs. She departs, but having 
cut off her hair and put on orange-colored robes, she renews 
her pursuit of the Blessed One. With swollen feet, covered 
with dust, sorrowful and weeping, she takes her stand outside 
the entrance porch. There the venerable Ananda sees her and 
becomes her emissary to the Buddha. Thrice does Ananda 
plead in vain, describing the wretched condition of Mahi- 
pagapati. Then he presents a more elaborate argument, ask- 
ing: "Are women. Lord, capable — ^when they have gone forth 

i« SUtrakritdnga, Bk. I, L. 4, ch. I, 9-11, 94-5. 
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from the household life and entered the homeless state, under 
the doctrine and discipline proclaimed by the Blessed One, — 
are they capable of realizing the fruit of conversion, or of the 
second Path, or of the third Path, or of Arahatship?*' The 
Buddha admits that they are capable, yields to the argument, 
and lays down eight rules of conduct, most of which are to en- 
sure the proper subjection of the bhikkhtmi to the bhikkhu. 
Mah&-pagdpatt cheerfully agrees to the rules. ^^Just, Ananda, 
as a man or a woman, when young and of tender years, 
accustomed to adorn himself, would, when he had bathed his 
head, receive with both hands a garland of lotus flowers, or of 
jasmine flowers, or of atimuttaka flowers, and place it on the 
top of his head; even so do I, Ananda, take upon me these 
Bight Chief Rules, never to be transgressed my life long." 
But this gracious submission is far from reconciling the 
Blessed One to his innovation. ^^Just, Ananda, as houses in 
which there are many women and but few men are easily vio- 
lated by robber burglars; just so, Ananda, under whatever 
doctrine and discipline women are allowed to go out from the 
household life into the homeless state, that religion will not last 
long. And just, Ananda, as when the disease called mildew 
falls upon a field of rice in fine condition, that field of rice does 
not continue long; just so, Ananda, etc. And just, Ananda, 
as when the disease called blight falls upon a field of sugar- 
cane in good condition, that field of sugar cane does not con- 
tinue long; just so, Ananda, etc. And just, Ananda, as a man 
would in anticipation build an embankment to a great reser- 
voir, beyond which the water should not overpass; just even 
so, Ananda, have I in anticipation laid down these Eight Chief 
Rules for the Bhikkhunis, their life long not to be over- 
passed." " 

Mah&-pagapat! was a widow, and ever since her day widows 
have largely recruited her order. Cambodian widows some- 
times mourn for their husbands as Buddhist nuns. They are 
bound to continue in the order for three years.** In Siam 

^^ Kullavagga, Tenth Khandhaka, 
!• Aymonier, L9 Cambodge, pp. 61-9. 
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there is an order of old and therefore jprobably widowed women 
who, like the Cambodian nuns, serve in the pagodas. The 
greater number of the Buddhist nuns of Burma are old 
women. As the profession is only a respectable mode of beg- 
ging, and not much respected at that, young women give it up 
as soon as they can get husbands. There are, however, a few 
recluses of a more respectable class, self-supporting or sup- 
ported by relatives. They are commonly widows.^^ Japanese 
widows frequently became bhikkhunis, although they stayed at 
home to bring up their children.^® 

The Hindu widow was probably not the only forerunner of 
the Buddhist nun. Through the abuses which the sacred 
texts hint at both anecdotally and through their pro- 
scriptions, we get glimpses of the bhikkhtmi as the po- 
tential wife of the bhikkhuy as in the other Brahmanic 
heresies, a kind of wife-priestess. In the beginning the 
bhikkhus went to the dwellings of the bhikkhtunis to 
recite to them the rules of the order. Then the people mur- 
mured indignantly saying, "There are their wives, there are 
their mistresses ; now will they take pleasure together." In like 
manner the people objected to the bhikkhunU confessing to the 
bhikkhus in the streets. They said of the kneeling women, 
*'They are asking pardon now after having treated them [the 
bhikkhus'l scornfully overnight.** ^^ The fourth rule of the 
Samghddsesd Dhamma states that "Whatsoever Bhikkhu,' be- 
ing degraded, shall, with perverted mind, magnify, in the hear- 
ing of a woman, ministration to himself (by saying), *'This, Sis- 
ter, would be the noblest of ministrations, that to so righteous 
and exalted a religious person as myself you should ministrate 
by that act,* (meaning) sexual intercourse — that is a Sam- 
ghadisesa.** ^® One of the eight mortal sins that may be com- 
mitted by a Buddhist nun is to follow an excommunicated 
monk. Buddhist nun^ of Cochin-China have been described 

17 Hardy, pp. 161-Sf; Bastian, Die Voslker de9 OestUchen Asisne, 11, 96; 
Ratzel, II, 698. 

i« Kouri-Moto Tei-ri-ro, p. 948. 
^9 KulUwagffa, X, 6. 
80 Pdtimokkha, 
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as living in community and admitting ^*no man among them but 
the omsaii who looks after them, and they are all his wives.** ** 
Europeans actually believe that the Burmese nuns are the wives 
of the monks.** "The nun is the wife of the monk, and the 
monk is the slave of the nun** is a Chinese proverb.** 

There are even suggestions of the priestess-wife in Buddhism. 
In the Burmese Schwedzidong Pagoda live a colony of temple 
slaves, men and women basket makers.'^ In Cambodia in the 
eighth century A. D. the Buddhist monasteries, like the Brah- 
man, received gifts of devorddsi.^^ In the eighteenth century 
in Japan there was an order of bhikkhunts who begged from 
travellers "singing some songs to divert them, though upon a 
strange wild sort of tune,** and staying with them "for a 
small matter** as long as they desired it. They went in 
couples, having their stations on the roads assigned them. 
They were obliged to pay over a part of the alms to the temple 
at Ise, "by way of a tribute.** *^ Eaempfer thought they were 
*'by much the handsomest girls** he saw in Japan. Their 
heads were shaved, but their faces were often painted, and 
although "their behaviour was to all appearance modest and 
free, neither too bold and loose, nor too dejected and mean,** 
they made "nothing of laying their bosoms quite bare . . . 
under pretence of its being customary in the country.** The 
order seems to have been recruited in various ways. Poor 
parents would enroll handsome and agreeable daughters in it. 
Ex-inmates of bawdy houses would buy the privilege of spend- 
ing the **remainder of their youth and beauty** in the order. 
Most of its members, however, were daughters of the Jamma- 
ho8y ascetic mountain priests, and the Jammabos frequently 

22 Borri, p. 820. 

28 Forbes, C. J. F. S., p. 336. 

24 Untrodden Fields of Anthropolo^, I, 69. 

2s Bastian, Die Voelker dee Oeetlichen <xeiene, II, 75. 

20 Aymonier, III, 449, 637. The taoiee, the successors of the Brahmans, 
still keep them. 

27 Have we here a suggestion of their assimilation with the pre-Bud- 
dhistic Shinto priestesses of Ise, and eren a hint that these priestesses or 
some of them originally added to the temple revenues through prostitution 
instead of mendicancy? 
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took their wives out of the order.'' In the Japanese Buddhist 
sects that affect ^^possession" there are also strange hints of 
the wife-priestess or priestess-wife.** 

Primitive traits and motives appear in Gaina and Buddhist 
monk as well as in Buddhist nun. The Gaina is told that 
**cows and horses, jewels and earrings, cattle, slaves and serv- 
ants: all these (possessions) you must give up in order to ob- 
tain the power of changing your form at will.*' *® A king who 
realizes that while hunting he had just missed injuring an 
ascetic, horror-struck, exclaims: ^^A monk might by the fire 
of his wrath reduce millions of men to ashes.** '^ Among the 
immediate followers of Mahavira were seven hundred "who 
could transform themselves, and, though no gods, had obtained 
the powers (riddhi) of gods." ** In one of their journeys 
Mahavira and Gosala, a sceptical companion, meet an ascetic 
sitting with arms upraised and face upturned in the glare of 
the sun, his body swarming with lice. Angered by the jeer of 
Gosala, the ascetic attempts to strike him with his 
magic power; but Mahavira, taking pity on Gosala, success- 
fully interposes his own magic power to save him. Questioned 
by the now terrified Grosala as to how the ascetic had got this 
power, Mahavira answers, throu^ severe ascetic discipline. 
After six months of ascetic practice Gosala himself gets magio 
powers.** Later he kills two disciples of Mahavira by magic. 
He even makes an attempt against Mahavira himself; but 
Mahavira seems to be magic proof and the magic rebounding 
from him strikes its maker Grosala with a mortal illness. But 
Gosala's well-deserved ill-fortune does not end with death. In 
a rebirth as a king he annoys an ascetic who is endowed with 

S8 Kaempfer, II, 340, 346, III, 37, 38. The mendicant Buddhist nuns of 
Siam also collect alms for their temples. (Bowrlng, I, 334.) 

3* In the Nichiren Buddhist sect, a sect whose founders learned much 
of Shinto priests 600 3rears ago and the sect that now chiefly affects pos- 
session, the possessed are always women or children. Lowell, pp. 157, 169. 

so Uttarddhyayana, VI, 5. Does not the more famous dictum about a 
camel, the eye of a needle and a rich man hint of a like point of Tiew? 

«i 76., XVIII, 10. 

•^Kalpa 84Ura, 140. 

*9Bha0avaH, soya XV, udessa I in U9d$ayada$do, App. 1. 
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the miraculous power of destruction and the three-fold knowl- 
edge. The ascetic tells the arrogant king of his former ex- 
istence as Grosala and then by means of his own ascetic power 
destroys him together with his horse, carriage, and driver. 

Six supernatural faculties were required of the Buddhist 
ascetic before he could claim the grade of Arhat or saint. He 
had to be able to rise into the air, to rain down water and 
then fire from his body, to make his body expand and then 
shrink to almost nothing, finally to make two round trips into 
the sky." To the Arhat^ five supernatural powers are attrib- 
uted: the power of taking on any form at will, of hearing 
the weakest of sounds, of thought-reading, of seeing things at 
any distance, and of knowing about the past existences of all 
beings.*^ Should a bhikkhu desire to exercise like powers, i. e., 
**being one to become multiform, being multiform to become 
one; to become visible, or to become mvisible; to go without 
being stopped to the further side of a wall, or a fence, or a 
mountain, as if through air, to penetrate up and down through 
solid ground, as if through water ; to walk on the water with- 
out dividing it, as if on solid ground; to travel cross-legged 
through the sky, like the birds on the wing; to touch and feel 
with the hand even the sun and the moon, mighty and powerful 
though they be; and to reach in the body even up to the 
heaven of Brahma ; let him then fulfill all righteousness, let him 
be devoted to that quietude of heart which springs from 
within, let him not drive back the ecstasy of contemplation, let 
him look through things, let him be much alone !" '^ Many 
miracles are attributed to Gotama himself. In his conversion 
of a certain doubting Brahman he bids him throw some rice- 
milk on a spot where there was little grass or into water with- 
out worms. At once the rice-milk begins to splash, hiss, and 
give off volumes of smoke Uke an overheated plough-share.*^ 
On another occasion Gotama renders a disciple invisible to the 

s« Th€ WhiU Lotu9 of Dharma. 

>8 Burnouf, E., p. 296. 

M Buddhist Suttas, Aka»kh^jfa Sutta, 14. 

B7 Kwndasutta in Sutta-Nipdta. 
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father in search of him.*' He overcomes a savage Snake King 
who belches forth smoke and flames by going him one better and 
he ends up by relegating the creature to his alms-bowl.** He 
is a thought-reader.*^ Starting out after a man, he arrives 
at their common destination before him and without passing 
him.** Firewood splits itself at his command.** He calls 500 
fire vessels into being.*' He walks on a not only dry but 
dusty spot in the midst of a flood and then rises into the air 
and boards a boat.** And yet when a venerable disciple in- 
dulged in levitation to get possession of a precious bowl of 
sandal-wood otherwise out of reach, Grotama called a meeting 
of the chapter and unsympathetically rebuked the saint for 
prostituting his miracuolus power for the sake of a miserable 
wooden pot. "You are not, O Bhikkhus," the Buddha de- 
clares, "to display before the laity the superhuman power of 
Iddhi.**** Again he declares: "You are not, O Bhikkhus, to 
learn — to teach — ^the low arts (of divination, spells, omens, 
astrology, sacrifices to gods, witchcraft, and quackery).** ** 

The lower magical arts are also forbidden to the Gaina 
monks. "He who does not profess and live on divination from 
cuts and shreds, from sounds on the earth or in the air, from 
diagrams, sticks, and properties of buildings, from changes in 
the body, from the meaning of the cries (of animals) — ^he is 

«8 Mahdvagga, I, 7, 8. 

»8 76., I, 15. 

40/6., I, 19. 

41/6., I, 20, 7-11. 

«/6., I, 20, 19. 

4» /6., I, 20, 15. 

44/6., I, 20, 16. 

45 Kullavagga, V, 8. A monk is forbidden to tell a layman that he pos- 
sesses supernatural powers even if It be the truth. (Pdtimokkha, Pakittiyd 
Dhammd, 8.) Alexander the Great once threatened to compel one Calanus, 
an Indian "gymnosophist,'' to acompany him to Greece to display himself 
as an embodiment of the wisdom of Asia. In showing the conqueror his 
folly, Calanus says: ''We can cause the greatest troubles and the greatest 
destruction to living bodies; now we are superior to this power." (Philo, 
On the V\Ttw)Ui Being also Free, XIV.) 

*^Kulavagga, V, 33, S, Kern suggests that the word pdtimokkha for 
the bikkhv^e rules of conduct is derived from rakehd, a magical formula 
or talisman. (Op, cit, II, 13.) 
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a true monk."*^ Sinful is the monk who uses such means 
to make the layman give him alms as : Making himself invisible 
and then taking away the food, etc., teaching people spells, 
tricks, etc., and how to obviate evils by roots, charms, etc., 
conjuring a god to procure alms.*' Moreover "he who prac- 
tices divinations from bodily marks and dreams, who is well 
versed in augury and superstitious rites, who gains a sinful 
living by practicing magic tricks, will have no refuge at the 
time (of retribution)." *• They who practice spells and be- 
smear their body with ashes for the sake of pleasure, amuse- 
ment, or power, are reborn as a geni servant to the gods.*®' 
And yet men, **unworthy" and "mistaken'* as they are, 
study various evil sciences; viz: (the divination) from terres- 
trial accidents, from strange phenomena, from dreams, from 
phenomena in the air, from changes in the body, from sounds, 
from mystical signs, from seeds; (the interpretation of the) 
marks of women, men, elephants, cows, partridges, cocks, 
ducks, quails, of wheels, parasols, shields, sticks, swords, 
precious stones, jewels; the art to make one happy or miser- 
able, to make a woman pregnant, to deprive one of his wits; 
incantations, conjuring; oblations of substances; the martial 
arts ; the course of the moon, sun, Venus, and Jupiter ; the fall- 
ing of meteors ; great conflagration ; divination from wild ani- 
mals, the flight of crows, showers of dust, rain of blood, the 
Vait&le and Ardhavait&le arts [raising and removing a stick 
by spells] the art of casting people asleep, of opening doors^ 
. . . the spells for making somebody fall down, rise, 
yawn; for making him immovable, or cling to something; for 
making him sick, or sound ; for making somebody go forth, dis- 
appear (or come).'**^ In spite of these threats and objura- 
tions, to-day the middle class Gaina yatis or monks cast horo- 
scopes and give astrological advice.** 

4T Uttarddhyayana, XV, 7. 

48 5. B. E., XLV, p. 131, n. 7. 

4» Uttarddhyayana, XX, 46. 

60/6., XXXVI, 263. 

'ii Siltrakritdnja, Bk. II, Lect. 2, 25-7. 

S2 Bbattacharya, p. 553. 
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I 

Because the suppression of the black arts was even less suc- 
cessful in Lamaism, its association of magic and asceticism is 
.still more apparent than that of Buddhism elsewhere. In this 
"priestly mixture of Sivaite mysticism^ magic, and Indo- 
Tibetan demonolatry, overlaid by a thin varnish of Mahayana 
jBuddhism" with its concepts of celestial Buddhas and 
BodhisatvaSy"' it is difficult to ascertain which of the magical 
ascetic practices are Buddhistic and which pre-Buddhistic. 
The magical element is of course predominantly native and the 
ascetic, predominantly Buddhistic. The greater number of 
the "sorcerers'' are, for example, both non-ldmas and married, 
whereas the Idmcu, i. e., of the reformed sects, are celibate 
and their lives are less given to magic or at any rate to a less 
primitive order of magic. So if under these circimistances 
little positive evidence of the origin of asceticism as an instru- 
ment for magic is to be had in Tibet, nevertheless Tibetan re- 
ligion does show us how readily magic and asceticism fall into 
a causal relation. For example the twenty-five disciples of 
Padma-sambhava, the eighth century founder of Lamaism, had 
magical power; they could mount sunbeams, drive iron bolts 
into rocks, change into a horse's head and neigh, revive the 
slain, travel invisibly as the wind, soar into the sky, read 
thoughts, make water run upwards, etc."^ Mila-ra-pa, a saint 
of the Kar-gyn-pa sect, was sent by his mother to become a 
IdTna in order to learn how to kill by sorcery and so take 
revenge on a predatory uncle. From one teacher he learns how 
to induce hailstorms and from another, a lama who tets 
hkn severe ascetic exercise^ the mysteries of the magic circles."* 
What became of the uncle is not told. Ascetic mendicants and 
hermits stil seek for the magic powers of Siddhi. Althou^ 
Siddhi, the accomplishment of one's wishes, is a stage below 
Arhatship, it is even more valued by the lamas because of its 
power of witchcraft. In some of the cloister schools of the 
lamas there is a faculty for magic and conjuration and in two 

58 Waddell, p. 30. 
54 76., p. 31 n. 4. 
«/6., p. 6^, n. 5. 
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monasteries there are special schools of magic/* Every large 
monastery has a tsv-pa^ or astrologer-Za^iui^ and every monas- 
tery keeps or patronizes a consulting sorcerer. At their head 
is the government oracle. At Lhasa he annually foretells the 
events of the year. He and other sorcerers accdmpany troops 
to battle and interpret the omens of birds, animals, etc. Since 
the admission of this "necromaneer-in-ordinary to govern- 
ment^' to the lama priesthood in the seventeenth century the in- 
cumbent has been celibate.*^ In the Ceylonese and other forms 
of southern Buddhism, flying through the air and other super- 
natural powers are the attributes of every perfected saint.'* 
Chinese Buddhist priests torture and mutilate themselves or 
turn hermits for future reward, or specifically in the hope of 
becoming genii after death.** 

M/6., pp. 18Sf, 187. 

87 76., pp. 450, 451, 479, 480, 489. 

M/6., p. 128. 

•• Gray, I, 99, 111. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

CHASTITY IN CHRISTIANITY 

"But since, Ananda, women have retired from household life 
to the houseless one, . • . not long, Ananda, will religion 
endure ; but 500 years will the good doctrine abide.** Gotama 
died 4/70 B. C, so that we might see in these words, did we 
wish, a singular foretelling of Christianity, a faith which in its 
turn allowed women to withdraw "from household life to the 
houseless one.'* Who in Christianity were the forerunners of 
the "houseless**? 

First, of the widow. "The wife is bound by the law as long 
as her husband liveth; but if her husband be dead, she is at 
liberty to be married to whom she will; . . . But she is 
happier if she so abide, after my judgment: and I think also 
that I have the Spirit of God,** * said he who more than any 
other shaper of Christianity was to pattern its sex morals. 
That Paul was not alone in his way of thinking appears from 
the order of widows to which he refers. ^Xet not a widow be 
taken into the number under three score years old, having 
been the wife of one man, well reported of for good works ; if 
she have brought up children, if she have lodged strangers, if 
she have washed the saints* feet, if she have relieved the 
afflicted, if she have diligently followed every good work.** * 
Widows with. dependent children or nephews or parents are to 
first show piety at home. As we see, young and even middle- 
aged widows are to be wholly shut out of the order, "for when 
they have begun to weui wanton against Christ, they will 
marry; having damnation, because they have cast off their 
first faith.^ And so to preclude their being damned and to 

1 / Corinthians, VII, 89-40. 

2 / Timothy, V, 9-10. 
«/6., V, 4. 11-12. 

336 
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keep them in general out of mischief, Paul urges the younger 
widows to remarry.* 

We know nothing more of the origin of this early organi- 
zation of Christian widows. It is possible that it was an 
imitation of a like order in the contemporary Jewish church.* 
At any rate in later days the Jewish widow Anna was often 
referred to by the Fathers as the prototype of the Christian 
widow.* Anna, we remember, was an aged prophetess, who 
for about sixty-three years had "departed not from the temple, 
but served Grod with fastings and prayers night and day.'*^ 

Besides serving as parochial visitors, the widows professed 
were expected to pray vicariously and perhaps even to proph- 
esy.® They were called "the altars of God." • 

About the middle of the third century the growing hier- 
archy began to find the sacerdotal widow too ambitious. 
She was forbidden to teach, for in the past through improper 
teaching she had made Christianity a mockery to the heathen. 
Nor was she to baptize, for had it been allowed to women to 
baptize, Christ would have been baptized not by John but by 
his mother. Besides great danger befalls both the woman 
who baptizes and those whom she baptizes.^^ She is told in 
short to stay at home, for "God*s altar never gads about.'* ** 
Snubbed in this way, there was nothing left for the widow pro- 
fessed but to become confused with the deserving poor of the 
church *^ or to recruit the other orders of sacerdotal women, 
the deaconesses and the virgins professed. 

The order of deaconesses of the Eastern Church — the order 

4 76., V. lS-15. 

sSee II Maccabes9, III, 10-11. Zscharnack believes that the Christian 
order grew out of tiie Church's concern for the poor and the siclc (Op. cit, 
p. 140.) 

• Didaskalia, Ch. XIV; The ApoHoHo Comtitutions, Bk. Ill, Sec. I; 
Jerome, Letter CXXIII. 

tLuke, II, 36-7. 

BDidaskalia, Ch. XV; Robinson, p. 1912. 

• Polycarp, Epistle, 4; Zschamaclc, p. 105. 

10 Nevertheless she continued to help at least at baptisms for several 
centuries. (Hefele, II, 410, 413.) 

11 Didaskalia, Ch. XIV. 

IS Zschamacl^ p. 130; Jerome, Letters, LII, CXXIII. 
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did not arise in the West — ^was in fact largely recruited by 
the widows. The Apostolic Constitutions had even decreed 
that the deaconess was to be "a pure virgin ; or, at the least, 
a widow who has been but once married, faithful, and well 
esteemed.*' ^* The sacerdotal widow also directly influenced 
the deaconess. She succeeded to some of the functions of the 
widow professed, and in the fourth century it was decreed that 
like her she had to be sixty years old.** Moreover, "a widow 
put into the catalogue of widows, that is a deaconess being 
sixty years old, and marrying, is not to be admitted to com- 
munion of the Grood Thing, till she cease from her unclean- 
ness ; ... If the widow be less than sixty, it is the bish- 
op's fault who admitted her deaconess, not the woman's." *' 

Driven into seclusion and shorn in her turn of sacerdotal 
functions, the deaconess merged into the nun. Justinian pre- 
scribed the cloister for deaconesses ordained before the then 
established age of fifty or liable to become unfaithful to their 
vow by harboring strangers in their houses.** 

The order of the widow professed was also the direct pro- 
totype of the order of virgins. Just as the widow became a 
deaconess where the order of widows had disappeared, so the 
virgin became a **widow" where the deaconess order had not 
developed. In a letter to the Smymaens, Ignatius greets the 
virgins who are called widows.*' Again we find TertuUian 
blaming a bishop for enrolling a twenty-year-old virgin among 
the widows.** Moreover, the zeal of widows constantly set an 
example to the "virgins." Macrina, elder sister of Gregory 
of Nyssa, regarding herself as still united to a deceased bride- 
groom, founded a convent with her mother on the family 
property in Pontus, at Annesi, on the banks of the Iris.** 

i>VI, XVII, 160. 

14 Hefele, III, 401. 

i» Basil, Canon XXIV. 

i« Nov0lg, VI, 6, XXXIII, SO. According to a Prankish synod held about 
670 even widows who were "ncg^gent in regard to chastity** were to be 
shut up in a convent (Hefele, IV, 480.) 

iTCh. 13. 

isOfi th€ Veiling of Virgins, 9. 
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Jerome writes to one Principia, a **virgin of Christ": In 
those days no highborn lady at Rome had made profession 
of the monastic life, or had ventured — so strange and igno- 
minious and degrading did it then seem — ^publicly to call herself 
a nun. It was from some priests of Alexandria, and from pope 
Athanasius, and subsequently from Peter, . . . that Mar- 
cella [a widow after seven months of marriage] heard of the 
life of the blessed Antony, then still alive, and of the monas- 
teries in the Thebaid founded by Pachomius, and of the dis- 
cipline laid down for virgins and for widows. Nor was she 
ashamed to profess a life which she had thus. learned to be 
pleasing to Christ. Many years after her example was fol- 
lowed first by Sophronia and then by others, ... It was 
in Marcella's cell that Eustochium, that paragon of virgins, 
was gradually trained. . . . You both [Principia and 
Marcella] lived in the same house and occupied the same 
room. . . • For a long time you lived together, and as 
many ladies shaped their conduct by your examples, I had the 
joy of seeing Rome transformed into another Jerusalem. Mo- 
nastic establishments for virgins became numerous, and of her- 
mits there were countless numbers."** 

The wife-priestess and priestess-wife have haunted Chris- 
tianity as they have haunted Buddhism. 

Thecla, a betrothed virgin of Iconium, hears Paul preach 
on virginity. In consequence she turns a deaf ear to her be- 
trothed, Thamyris, who petulantly asks who the fellow is 
**deceiving virgins, so that they do not marry, but remain as 
they are." Then he not unnaturally accuses Paul before 
the proconsul of turning virgins against marriage. The com- 
plaint, however, fails. Later Thecla is miraculously saved 
from the stake, and she and Paul depart together. Sometimes 
with Paul, sometimes alone, she lives an adventuresome and pic- 
turesque life.** The Nassene sectaries asserted that James, 
the brother of Jesus, handed down numerous discourses to 



io Letter CXXVII, 5, 8. 
31 Aet$ of Paul amd Thecla. 
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one Marianne.^* Deacon Nicholas, first of the Christian 
heretics, did not discourage a certain prophetess, who, accord- 
ing to John's denunciation at least, was not niggardly of her 
favors.** Priscilla and Maximilla of Phrygia were famous 
as the prophetess companions of Montanus. Apelles, a dis- 
ciple of Marcion, was said to have forsaken his master's doc- 
trine of continence, going to live with a woman of Alex- 
andria. After some years "he clave to another woman, the 
maiden Philumene . . . who herself afterwards became 
an enormous prostitute.'' Imposed on by her vigorous spirit, 
he wrote down "the revelations" which he had learned of her.** 
We hear that Marcellina, a co-worker of Carpocrates, came 
to Rome and "led multitudes astray." As Carpocrates and 
Marcellina were leaders of a sect preaching "magical arts and 
incantations" and having recourse to "familiar spirits and 
dream-sending demons" ** we can readily infer the part women 
played among them. The Gnostics believed that in order to 
honor the heavenly marriages of the Aeons, their metaphysi- 
cal substitutes for deities, "it is necessary to contemplate and 
celebrate the mystery always by cleaving" to a woman. "He 
is a bastard to the truth who spends his life without loving a 
woman." Marcus, who introduced the Gnostic heresy into 
Spain from Egypt, devoted himself especially to women, and 
his critics remarked that they were well-bred, elegantly 
dressed, and wealthy women at that, making his offense, ap- 
parently, so much the greater. These women he drew after 
him by seductive words. "I am eager to make thee a par- 
taker of my Charis," he would say, "since the Father of all 
doth continually behold thy angel before His face. Now the 
place of thy angel is among us : it behooves us to become one. 
Receive first from me and by me (the gift of) Charis. Adorn 
thyself as a bride who is expecting her bridegroom, that thou 
mayest be what I am, and I what thou art. . . . Receive 
from me a spouse, and become receptive of him, while thou 

22 Hippolytus, V, Ch. 9. 

29 Revelation, II, 20-3. 

a* Tcrtullian, Againet Heretice, Ch. XXX. 

SB Ireneus, I, xzv, 3, 6. 
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art received by him. Behold Charis has descended upon thee ; 
open thy mouth and prophesy." On the woman replying, "I 
have never at any time prophesied, nor do I know how to 
prophesy; he would answer "Open thy mouth, speak whatso- 
ever occurs to thee, and thou shalt prophesy.** She then, 
vainly puffed up and elated by these words, and greatly ex- 
cited in soul by the expectation that it is herself who is to 
prophesy, her heart beating violently (from emotion), reaches 
the requisite pitch of audacity, and idly as well as impu- 
dently utters some nonsense as it happens to occur to her, 
such as might be expected from one heated by an empty spirit. 
Henceforth she reckons herself a prophetess, and expressed 
her thanks to Marcus for having imparted to her of his own 
Charis. She then makes the effort to reward him, not only 
by the gift of her possessions (in which way he has collected 
a very large fortune), but also by yielding up to him her 
person, desiring in every way to be united to him, that she 
may become altogether one with him.** One of these women, 
Agape, "a woman of no mean origin," was in her turn a 
teacher of Priscillian,** one who travelled in a "base and 
shameful company,** of wives and strange women. One of 
them, Procula, became pregnant by him.^^ Primus is another 
revelling heretic who associates himself with "troops of home- 
less women, who have declined matrimony that they may 
avoid restraint.** Once Primus was a sub-deacon of the 
church in Spain, but being forbidden improper intercourse 
with the nuns, followed by two of them, he went over to the 
Donatists.^* 

ProcuUa, Agape, Marcellina, Philimene, Maximilla, and Pris- 
cilla were heretics ; but even in the more highly developed or- 
thodox church we find reminiscences of the primitive wife- 
priestess. The wives of deacons had to share in the excellence 
of their husbands, being recommended to be "grave, not slander- 
ers, sober, faithful in all things.** *• Gregory Nazianzen, con- 

«« Sulpitius Severus, Sacred HUtory, Ch. XLVI. 
2T/6., Ch. XLVIII. 
28 Augustin, Letter XXXV, 9. 

2»I Timothif, III, 11. This passage has been taken as referring to the 
women deaconesses, not to the wives of the deacons. (Robinson, p. 13.) 
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soling Gregory of Nyssa on the death of his wife Theose- 
beia, calls her a "true priestess^ the yoke-fellow and the equal 
of a priest." '® As one of the many curious arrangements 
in Christendom's transition to priestly celibacy, a repudiated 
wife of a bishop partakes of his sacerdotal character after 
she has been forced by the fiction of "mutual consent*' to leave 
him. She is to enter a distant monastery and be supported 
there by her ex-husband. "And if she is deemed worthy she 
may be advanced to the dignity of a deaconess." •* 

No doubt the difficulty the early Church experienced in doing 
away with what it considered the abuse of the agapeta or 
iubintroductae, the women who lived in priests' houses, was 
due to some obscure notion of the holiness of such an asso- 
ciation. The writings and canons of the Christian Fathers 
unwittingly betray, like the Buddhist texts, the character of 
these sacerdotal intimacies. Clement, Bishop of Rome, the 
disciple of Peter, is alleged •* to have written : **With maidens 
we do not dwell, nor have we anything in common with them ; 
with maidens we do not eat, nor drink; and, where a maiden 
sleeps, we do not sleep; neither do women wash our feet, nor 

»i Canon XLVIII of the Quiniscxt Council {N. * P- N- L,, XIV, 388.) 
Meaning in this instance an abbess. (Zschamack, 156, n. 1.) We are 
reminded of the complementary compulsory chastity of the wife of the 
Hindu ascetic. **If (the husband) has renounced domestic life (his wife 
must refrain) from intercourse (with other men).** (Oautama, XVIII, 
16.) When Kiyomori, a twelth century Emperor of Japan, became a Bud*- 
dhist monk, his wife, the empress, became a nun. (Adams, I, 36 n.) 
Gautaraa*s own wife is said to have been one of his first nuns. (Fychte, 
II, 199.) 

At any earlier date it seems as if a bishop and his wife could lire to- 
gether ceremonially. In fact, at a still earlier date, the ApottoUe Cofi#ttt»- 
tions in citing the famous Paulean text directing the brethren to be the 
^husband of one wife,** the text which was to preclude digamy and be the 
stepping stone to sacerdotal celibacy, seems likewise to interpret it as ex- 
cluding bachelors from the clergy. In this sense it has actuaUy been taken 
by the Greek Church. 

82 His authorship has been gravely questioned because, among other 
reasons, of these very passages which seems to hint at abuses of the third 
century. 
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anoint us; and on no account do we sleep where a maiden 
sleeps who is unmarried or has taken the vow; even though 
she be in some other place [if she be] alone, we do not pass the 
night there." *' In answer to a request from Pomponius for ad- 
vice about certain virgins who had professed to remain chaste 
although sleeping in the same bed with men, in one case the man 
a deacon — in some quarters it had become fashionable to con- 
sider the maintenance of chastity under such trying conditions 
a test of holiness*'* — Cyprian answers : **We shall not suffer 
virgins to dwell with men, — I do not say to sleep together, but 
to live together, — ^since both their weak sex and their age, 
still critical, ought to be bridled in all things and ruled by us. 
. . . If they (the virgins) are unwiUing or unable to per- 
severe, it is better that they should marry, than that by their 
crimes they should fall into the fire.** •* Then Cyprian com- 
mends Pomponius in having excommunicated the erring deacon 
and the other men, and with the brutality of the churchman 
he advises that the virgins be admitted to the Church only if 
found still virgin by midwives and with a caution not to re- 
peat their experiment/* The Council of Ancyra in 314 pro- 
hibits "sisters.** *• According to the third canon of the Coun- 
cil of Nice "only a mother or sister or aunt, or such persons 
only as are beyond suspicion** *' might live with any of the 
clergy. 

The fourth century instructions of Aphrahat, the Syrian, 
also points to the downfall of the wife-priestess, show her 
giving way, in fact, to the priestess-wife. "If any man who 
is a monk or saint, who loves the solitary life, yet desires that 
a woman, bound by monastic vow like himself, should dwell 
with him, it would be better for him in that case to take (to 
wife) a woman openly and not be made wanton by lust. So 

ss Clement, Second Epiitle, ch. I. 
«»* Lea, pp. 41, 42. 
»*Epi8tU, LXI, VIII, 905, 306. 
85 lb., 207. 

MN, i P. N. F„ XIV, 71. 

•TN. 4[ P. N, F,, XIV, 11. There were times in the Church when kins- 
women themselves were not ** beyond suspicion," 
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also again the wioman, if she be not separated from the soli- 
tary, it is better for her to marry openly. Woman then ought 
to dwell with woman, and man to dwell with man. . . . 
O ye virgins who have betrothed yourselves to Christ, when 
one of the monks shall say to one of you, ^I will live with thee 
and minister thou to me,' thus shalt thou say unto him: ^To 
a royal husband am I betrothed, and Him do I serve; and 
if I leave His service and serve thee, my betrothed will be 
wroth with me, and will write me a letter of divorce, and will 
send me away from His house.' "'• 

Nevertheless the wife-priestess does reassert herself from 
time to time through the following centuries. Not until 787 
was the founding of so-called double monasteries forbidden, 
and the canon passed at that time to regulate the conduct 
of the monks and nuns in the existing double monasteries'* 
hints at the same abuses which characterize some of the Hindu 
religious houses. Again eminent hermits sometimes drew an- 
choresses around them. One Christina lived as an anchoress 
in a cell contiguous to that of Roger, an anchorite monk of 
St. Albans.** There are curious glimpses of a woman called 
Pega in the life of St. Guthlac, an eighth century hermit of 
Crowland, Northamptonshire. In one version of his life she is 
called a "sister" whom he avoided on earth that he might see 
her in heaven, — an avoidance and anticipation strangely cau- 
tious and idealistic in connection with a sister. In another 
version Pega is referred to less ambigiously and less kindly 
as an embodiment of the Devil.*^ Dying, Guthlac bids "a 
brother" entrust his corpse and the story of his life to Pega. 
Pega falls prostrate and is dumb from grief when she learns 
of Guthlac's death. Then for three days she commends the 
holy man to her god. A year later she conceives the idea of 
removing the body of her "brother" to another tomb, where 
she seems to have remained in charge of it for the working of 

S8 Demomtratian Vl, 88 ^ 7. 
»» Hefele, V, 385. 
*o Fosbrooke» p. 504. 
41 Eckenstein, pp. 109-10. 
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miraculous cures.** A traveller in Abyssinia, where Chris- 
tianity is an "arrested development/* reports that at As- 
mara, at the opposite end of the churchyard to the priest, 
lived in a miserable hut a withered old nun, who had been 
twice to Jerusalem and who was holy past all comprehension.*' 
In later centuries many an intimacy between priest and nun 
was a matter of gossip. For example, Langland in his Vi- 
sion of Piers the Ploughman refers to a nun called Dame Pur- 
nell as a priest's concubine. Henry VHI writes to Ann Bo- 
leyn that a nun whom she wished to have made abbess of Wil- 
ton had confessed on examination by Cardinal Wolsey to have 
had two children by **sundry" priests.** The picture of the 
sport between the monks and nuns in the Land of Cokaygne 
reminds us of the carryings on of some of the Hindu sects. 
Near the monks' abbey stands a great fair nunnery. There 

"When the summer's day is hot 
The young nuns take a boat 

When they are far from the abbey 
They uncloth themselves to play. 

• • • • • 

The young monks see them 

And anon they come to the nuns 
And each monk takes one 
And quickly carries off his prey 
To the mochil grey abbey 
And teaches the nun an oraison,*' 
With iambleue up and down.'' 

Some of the companionships of the sixteenth and seventeenth 

42 Felix, pp. 85, 89, 91, 93, 97-9. 

«8Bent, p. 40. The yard of an Abyssinian church is the sacred grove 
of the pagan temple. The anchoress is an appropriate substitute for the 
original temple woman. 

*4 Eckenstein, p. 438. 

45 Vv. 147-66. 
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century mystics are very suggestive of a relation which under 
the more encouraging circumstances of another period would 
doubtless have had a physical as well as a psychical aspect. 
The letters of the German priest, Heinrich von Nordlingen, 
to the nun, Margaretha Ebner, show, for example, that, like 
the African wife-priestess, Margaretha is Heinrich's go- 
between with his god. Through her revelations the god coun- 
sels him. Heinrich even refers to Margaretha as his spiritual 
wife.** With her usual keen insight Teresa of Spain analyzes 
one of these delicate and probably not uncommon relations 
between nuns and father confessors which illustrate the 
kinship between religious and sexual fervors. "If persons 
given to prayer see that he [their confessor] is a holy man 
who understands their ways, they have a great affection for 
him. And here the devil raises a great battery of scruples, 
that quite distract the soul: this is his aim, especially if the 
confessor guide her to greater perfection; he harasses her so 
much, that through such scruples she leaves her confessor, 
and she has no repose either with one or another. In such 
a case, that which they can do is, to endeavor not to think 
about their loving or not loving: but if they love — ^let them 
do so; for if we love anyone that does some good to our 
body, why may we not have an affection for one who is al- 
ways endeavouring and labouring to benefit our soul? I rather 
consider it a good beginning for great advancement to love 
one's confessor, if he be a holy and spiritual person, and I 
see that he takes pains to do good to my soul; because such 
is our weakness, that sometimes he assists us much in enabling 
us to perform very great things in the service of God. . . . 
It would be the best plan, to prevent his knowing that they 
love him, and not to tell him of it. But the devil so artfully 
entangles their soul — ^that he does not give them this power, 
for all imagine this is the chief thing to be confessed, and that 
they are bound to confess it. . . , If they observe no 
vanity in him (which is soon discovered by one who is not 
willing to be stupid), but find that he fears Grod, let them 
«« Strauch, pp. LXIX, LXXIII. 
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not trouble themselves about any temptation they may have 
respecting any immoderate affection; but let them despise it 
and turn away their eyes from it ; for when the devil is weary 
he will leave them. But if they discover the confessor to be 
addicted to any vanity^ let them suspect everything; and 
though his discourse may be good, let them on no account 
hold any with him; but confess in few words and then de- 
part.*' *' Nor is the saint averse to the father confessor as a 
proxy in a spiritual marriage. Of one of her communica- 
tions from the Lord to whom she is espoused she writes: *^I 
saw our Lord in the form under which He is wont to appear 
to me. On his right side was F. Gracian and I myself was 
on His left. He took both our right hands, and joining 
them in His own, said to me: This is he whom I will have 
stand to thee in my place as long as thou shalt live."^* 
Madam Guion, healer and prophetess, gives a delectable ac- 
count of her relationship to Father La Combe, her "director.** 
"He has occasioned me cruel pains when I was near a hun- 
dred leagues from him. I felt his disposition. . . . He 
it ; but when he did write it, it proved to be such as I had felt 
it. My heart had in it as it were a counterpart, or an echo, 
which told it all the dispositions which he was in. ... I 
gradually perceived, when Father La Combe entered, that 
I could speak no more; and that there was formed in my soul 
the same kind of silence towards him, as was found in it in 
regard to Grod. . . . Our hearts spoke to each other, 
communicating a grace which no words can express. It was 
like a new country, both for him and for me, but so divine, 
that I cannot describe it.*' *• 

The priest proxy and the wife-priestess appear in bizarre 
character from time to time in still more recent periods. In 
the second half of the eighteenth century one Rosenfeld her- 
alded himself the son of God. He asserted that he possessed 
the key to Paradise, the book of life, sealed, according to Reve^ 

*7 Th€ Way of Perfection, pp. 91-9. 
*9iAfe of Saint Teresa, p. 952, 
49 Op. eit., Pt II, chs. XII, XIII. 
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lationit with seven seals. To unlock them he had need of 
seven virgms at one time. While Rosenfeld was confined in 
an insane asylum, one of his staunch followers brought him 
his fifteen-year-old daughter to this end. They told her that 
from birth she was destined to be one of the seven brides. 
Asking her if she wished to become the bride of Christ, he 
had intercourse with her in the presence of her parents and 
two other believers. Later the two younger sisters of this 
girl were given to him and two other followers gave two daugh* 
ters apiece to complete the quota. These women lived with 
him and worked for him. He maltreated them, overworking 
and starving them. Several of them ran away from him, but 
their parents forced them to return. Two finally died.** A 
half century later Grermany saw another "Christ*' in the per- 
son of Archdeacon Ebel, the leader of a fashionable pietist 
sect. Ebel had two "spiritual wives," high-bom ladies, and 
one plebeian legal wife. His "wives'* stood next to him in his 
esoteric hierarchy. One of them heard confessions.*^ About 
this time some English revivalists, seceders from the Estab* 
lished Church, founded an Abode of Love at Spaxton, Somer- 
set. One day Brother Prince, their leader, announced that 
a great manifestation was to occur through him. He pro- 
claimed that having died in his own person to the flesh and 
been raised again to life in the spirit, he would now take flesh 
upon himself again "that God might know the creature 
and the creature know Grod, in the flesh.'* ** The manifesta- 
tion consisted in his giving the bridal kiss in the midst of his 
followers to one of them and in openly having intercourse with 
her. "She was wooed and won as hardly ever virgin had 
been wooed and won, except by the pagan gods," " writes, 
more pointedly than he well knew, the startled historian. 
The earliest and one of the liveliest expressions of the 

50 StoU, Suggestion und HypnotUmu*, pp. 509-14. 

»i Dixon, W. H., Chs. XVI, XVII; Stoll, Suggetticn und Hypotiimui, 
pp. 504-8. 

»2 Dixon, W. H., p. 9Sfl. 

M76., Chs. XXXII, XXXIII. The Abode of Love still exists, and, 
according to newspaper accounts, Prince*s successor imitates him closely. 
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Christian theogamy is contained in the apocryphal Acts of 
the Apostle Thomas. The setting, if not the outcome of the 
incident, is curiously like the theogamies of Deir el Bahari 
and Luxor. At Andrapolis, Judas Thomas is bidden to the 
marriage feast of the king's daughter. He blesses the bridal 
couple and departs. Nevertheless when the bridegroom enters 
the bridal chamber he finds the bride talking with the Lord 
Jesus in the person of Judas Thomas. Thomas alias Jesus 
admonishes both to refrain from "filthy*' intercourse, in 
order to become "temples holy (and) pure, . . . released 
from afflictions and troubles, known and unknown," free 
from "the cares of life, and of children, whose end is 
destruction." ** The unabashed bride proclaims the next 
morning: "I hold of no account this husband, and these nup- 
tials. . . . since I have been joined in a different mar- 
riage; ... I have had no intercourse with a temporary 
husband, whose end is with lewdness and bitterness of soul, 
since I have been united to a true Husband." ** This train of 
thought draws forth the eloquence of the Fathers. Of the veil- 
ing of virgins TertuUian writes : **You do not belie yourselves 
in appearing as a bride. For wedded you are to 
Christ: to Him you have surrendered your flesh; to 
Him you have espoused your maturity. Walk in accordance 
with the will of your Espoused. Christ is He who bids the 
espoused and wives of others veil themselves '* [and] of 
course, much more His own." *' Augustin writes in 418 to 
the grandmother and mother of a "sacred virgin": "Let this 
maiden, . . . find greater joy in obtaining, through es- 
pousals to her divine Lord, a pre-eminent glory in heaven, 
than she could have had in becoming, through espousal to a 
human consort, the mother of a line of illustrious men." *** 
The maiden in question had imitated the examples of Thecla 
and the Princess of Andrapolis, for, a convert of Augustin, 

M A. N, C, L., XVI, 895. 

M76., XVI, 396. 

s« It seems that married women, but not virgins, at this time wore veils. 

"Ch. XVI. 

68 LetUr, CL. 
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"when preparations for her marriage were already com- 
pleted the holy Demetrias preferred the spiritual em- 
brace of that Husband who is fairer than the sons of men, 
and in espousing themselves to whom virgins retain their vir- 
ginity, and gain more abundant spiritual fruitfulness." Lis- 
ten to Jerome: "I conjure you before God and Jesus Christ 
and His elect angels to guard that which you have received, 
not readily exposing to the public gaze the vessels of the 
Lord's temple (which only the priests are by right allowed 
to see), that no profane person may look upon Grod's sanctu- 
ary . . . and assuredly no gold or silver vessel was ever 
so dear to God as is the temple of a virgin's body. . . . 
Do not seek the Bridegroom in the streets; . . .. Jesus 
is jealous. He does not choose that your face should be seen 
of others. . . . Unless also you avoid the eyes of the 
young men, you will be turned out of My bride-chamber. 
• . . I would begin by urging you • . . €W Christ's 
spouse to avoid wine as you would avoid poison. • • . 
Why do you, God's bride, hasten to visit the wife of a mere 
man? Learn in this respect a holy pride; know that you 
are better than they. ... Be subject to your parents, 
imitating the example of your spouse. . . . And shall she 
come to this after the bridal-chamber of Grod the Son, after 
the kisses of Him who is to her both kinsman and spouse? 
. . . Ever let the privacy of your chamber guard you; 
ever let the Bridegroom sport with you within . . . [and 
final touch of realism in this famous letter to the "Lady" 
Eustochium] she [Eustochium whose mother Paula he is now 
addressing] has conferred on you a high privilege; you are 
now the mother-in-law of Grod." ^ More poetical is the epi- 
thalamium of Methodius in The Banquet of the Ten Virgtm: 

"From above, O Virgins, the sound of a noise that wakes 
the dead has come, bidding us all to meet the Bridegroom in 
white robes, and with torches towards the east. Arise, be- 
fore the King enters within the gates. 

»• Augustin, Letter CLXXXVIII, ch. I, 1. 
90L$tt$r XXII, 6, 8, 16, 17, 30, 93, 25. 
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"I keep myself pure for thee, O bridegroom, and holding a 
lighted torch I go to meet Thee. 

^^Fleeing from the sorrowful happiness of mortals, and hav- 
ing despised the luxuriant delights of life and its love, I de- 
sire to be protected under Thy life-giving arms, and to behold 
Thy beauty forever, O blessed One. 

"I keep myself, etc. 

^^Leaving marriage and the beds of mortals and my golden 
home for Thee, O King, I have come in undefiled robes, in or- 
der that I might enter with Thee within Thy happy bridal 
chamber. 

"I keep myself, etc. 

"Having escaped, O blessed One, from the innumerable en- 
chanting wiles of the serpent, and, moreover, from the flame 
of fire, and from the mortal-destroying assaults of wild beasts, 
I await Thee from heaven. 

"I keep myself, etc. 

"I forget my own country, O Lord, through desire of Thy 
grace. I forget also, the company of virgins, my fellows, 
the desire even of mother and of kindred, for Thou, O Christ, 
art all things to me. 

"I keep myself, etc." «' 

The religious love song is sung over and over again in later 
centuries. "Ah! Jesu, sweet Jesu, my love, my beloved, my 
dearest love, . . . thou . • . hast made me thy 
spouse, and all thy bliss hast promised me, grant that the love 
of thee be all my delight," declares a singer in The Woomg of 
Our Lord.** •^ In the thirteenth century Thomas de Hales tells 
how he has been entreated by a maiden to aid her in choosing a 
suitor. Worldly lovers he tells her are fickle and inconstant. 
They pass away like the winds' blast or as a shaft from the bow 
string. Christ alone is a true and debonair lover. May 
God be with thee and bring thee to His bride-chamber in 
heaven, he concludes.^' The Ancren Riwle which was written 

«i Discourse XI, Ch. II. 

•2 P. 286. 

•8 Op. cit,, pp. 93-9. 
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in the same century for English nuns describes the Lord as 
also a persuasive wooer. **Thy love, saith our Lord, is either 
to be altogether freely given, or it is to be sold. ... If 
it is to be given, where couldst thou bestow it better than 
upon me? Am not I the fairest thing? Am not I the richest 
king? Am not I of the noblest birth? Am not I the wisest 
of the wealthy? Am not I the most courteous of men? Am 
not I the most liberal of men? . . . Am not I of all 
things the sweetest and most gentle? ... If thy love is 
not to be given, but thou wilt by all means that it be 
bought, do say how. Either with other love, or with 
somewhat else? Love is rightly sold for love; and so 
love ought to be sold, and for nothing else. If thy love is 
thus to be sold, I have bought it with love that surpasseth all 
other love. . . . Set a price upon thy love. Thou 
shalt not say so much that I will not give thee for thy love 
much more. Wouldest thou have castles and kingdoms? 
Wouldest thou govern the whole world? I will do better for 
thee. ... I will make thee queen of heaven. Thou shalt 
be sevenfold brighter than the sun ; no disease shall harm thee ; 
nothing shall vex thee ; no joy shall be wanting to thee ; all thy 
will shall be done in heaven and in earth; yea, and even in 
hell." •* The analogy between human and spiritual love is 
followed from courtship into wedded life. **When a man hath 
newly brought a wife home, he, with great gentleness, observes 
her manners. Though he sees in her anything that he does 
not approve, yet he taketh no notice of it, and putteth on a 
cheerful countenance toward her, and carefully uses every 
means to make her love him affectionately in her heart; and 
when he is well assured that her love is truly fixed upon him, 
he may then, with safety, openly correct her faults, which 
he previously bore with as if he knew them not: he becometh 
right stem, and assumes a severe countenance, in order still 
to try whether her love toward him might give way. At last 
when he perceives that she is completely instructed — that for 
nothing that he doth to her she loveth him less, but more and 

«* Pp. S97-9. 
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more, if possible, from day to day, then he sheweth her that 
he loveth her sweetly, and doeth whatsoever she desires, as 
to one whom he loveth and knoweth — ^then is all that sorrow 
become joy. If Jesu Christ, your spouse, doth thus to you, 
my dear sisters, let it not seem strange to you. For in the 
beginning it is only courtship, to draw you into love; but as 
soon as he perceives that he is on a footing of affectionate 
familiarity with you, he will now have less forbearance with 
you ; but after the trial — in the end — ^then is the great joy.*' •* 
Spiritual wives can of course be adulterous. "If a husband 
come upon his wife, and see her lying with another man, is 
he not angry and raging, and by the passion of his rage, does 
he not perhaps take his sword into his hand? And what shall 
Christ and our Lord and Judge think, when He sees His vir- 
gin, dedicated to Him, and destined for His holiness, lying 
with another. How indignant and angry is He, and what 
penalties does He threaten against such unchaste connec- 
tions !** •• Basil cries out : **What must we think of the vir- 
gin who is the bride of Christ, ... if she come 
imder the charge of adultery. . . . We call the man 
who lives with another man's wife an adulterer, and 
do not receive him into communion until he has ceased 
from sin; and so we shall ordain in the case of him 
who has the virgin.'' •' In another letter, to a fallen vir- 
gin, Basil writes : "Now they see the bride of the Lord herself 
. . . boldly committing adultery. . . • John, when he 
saw the wedlock of a fellow servant set at nought, was bold to 
rebuke even to the death : how would he feel on seeing such an 
outrage wreaked on the marriage chamber of the Lord? You 
have flung away the yoke of that divine union."*® Of the 
seducer he writes : "It were better for him that a mill-stone had 
been hanged about his neck, and that he had been cast into 
the sea, than that he should have offended the virgin of the 

•5/6., p. 919. 

«« Cyprian, EpittU LXI, S. 
•7 Basil, Letter CXCIX. 
•8 lb,. Letter XLVI. 
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Lord. What slave ever reached such a pitch of mad audacity 
as to fling himself upon his master's bed? ... Of how 
much sorer punishment . . . shall he be thought worthy 
who hath trodden underfoot the Son of God, and defiled His 
pledged bride. . . ?'*•• Jerome tells the story of a pun- 
ishment which was indeed sore. The uncle and aunt of Eus- 
tochium try to break down her theogamic resolutions. They 
coiffe her neglected hair and dress her up in fine clothes. But 
that very night an angel appears to the aunt in a dream. He 
threatens her with the death of husband and children, with the 
withering up of her sacrilegious hands, and with hell. "All of 
which came to pass in due time, a speedy death marking the 
penitence too long delayed of the unhappy woman. So ter* 
ribly does Christ punish those who violate His temple, and so 
jealously does He defend His precious jewels.** ^^ 

About 305, the synod of Elvira decreed that dedicated vir- 
gins committing a carnal sin were to be permanently excom- 
municated if they failed to confess, but if they did perpetual 
penance, without falling again, they might receive the com- 
munion at the end of their life.'* At a later council it was 
decreed that their partner, if an ecclesiastic, was to be deposed, 
"as one who has corrupted a spouse of Christ*'; if a layman, 
he was to be "cut off.** '* The Council of Ancyra decreed that 
if professed virgins married they were to "fulfill the term of 
digamists,*' i. e., to be secluded for one year. At the close of 
the fourth century they could be admitted to penance only 
through repudiating their earthly marriage."" 

The Christian theogamy is compared with human marriage 
in institutional detail as well as in institutional and psycho- 
logical generality. When AugU8tin*s friend, Demetrias, pro- 
fessed herself a virgin, she received the money which had been 

M/6. 

70 Jerome Letter CVII, 5. 

TiCan. IS. Hefele, I, 143. 

" Canon IV of the Quiniscxt Council, N. * P.-JY. F., XIV, 864. Why 
should the punishment of the layman, be, contrary to expectation, so much 
harder? Is it perhaps due to a lingering idea that the ecclesiastic is God's 
proxy? 

7« Hefele, II, 421. 
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set apart as a dowry for her. "They would not wrong her 
heavenly bridegroom." ^* The ceremonial of consecration was 
in several particulars like a wedding. The wedding crown was 
put on the nun's head and the ring on her finger .^^ One of her 
responses was : "I love Christ into whose bed I have entered.*' ^* 
She is urged after the kiss of peace to "forget there all the 
world, and there be intirely out of the body; there in glow- 
ing love embrace your beloved [Saviour] who is come down 
from heaven into your breast's bower /^ and hold him fast until 
he shall have granted whatever you wish for." ^' In the 
fifteenth century the newly professed nun is told that as she is 
married to Him that is above king and kaiser, it is meet for 
her to be called "madame or ladye.^* 

Christian mystics have always been fascinated by theogamic 
ideas. Antoinette Bourignon of Flanders, the foundress of a 
girl's school which became the scene of one of the amazing hys- 
terias of the seventeenth century, was held to be the bride of 
Christ. Christina Poniatowitzsch, the daughter of a Polish 
immigrant to Bohemia, and an epileptic prophetess, and Jane 
Leade ^^ of England, a light of the mystical Philadelphia Soci- 
ety or Angel Brotherhood, both had pleasing visions of their 
divine bridegroom.'^ Ann Lee, prophetess of the Shakers, and 
Barbara Spohn, prophetess of a German separatist and piet- 
ist sect in Transcaucasian Russia, were both referred to as 
the bride of Christ. The priestesses of the heretical Russian 
sect of Theodosianer are even more formally known as Chris- 



74 Jerome, Letter CXXX, 7. 

7B Fosbrooke, p. 133. We remember that Christ himself was supposed 
to have affianced St Catherine with a ring. Madame Guion wore a spiritual 
engagement-ring. St Dunstan has a vision of the actual wedding of his 
mother to Christ 

76/6., p. 261. 

77 Imagery that might have been borrowed from Matamba widow custom. 

t^Ancren Bhole, p. 85. 

79 Eckenstein, p. 369. 

80 This widowed lady also claimed to have had a vision of her deceased 
husband. In another culture period she might have become a widow- 
priestess instead of a priestess-wife. 

81 Horst, III, 322, 347, 349. 
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tawa Newiestu, i. e., brides of Christ.** Heinrich von Nord- 
lingen writes to Margaretha Ebner as the spouse of Christ.** 
St. Teresa returns again and again to the conception of such a 
marriage. ^^The soul being enamoured of Christ her Spouse, 
suffers all these delights — swoonings — deaths — ^joys — and af- 
flictions with Him.*'** *In what can we employ ourselves bet- 
ter than making in our souls lodgings for our Spouse, since 
we take Him for such, when we make our profession?'"** 
"Let them reserve these endearing terms [my life, my soul, 
ray good, etc.] for their Spouse, seeing they are to be so much 
with Him ; and so much alone ; and it will be necessary to make 
use of all of them, since his Majesty allows it." ** Under a 
chapter headed "On the sweet, pleasant and delicious love of 
God," etc., the Saint writes : *^When this most opulent Spouse 
is pleased to enrich and more sweetly to caress souls. He so 
converts them into Himself, that like a person swooning 
through excessive delight and pleasure, the Soul seems to her- 
self to be suspended in those Divine arms, and to rest on that 
Divine side, and those Divine breasts." *' Once at Com- 
munion, the Lord appeared to Teresa %y a sensible vision, as 
He had often done before." He gave her his right hand, say- 
ing, ^Behold this nail ; it is the sign and the pledge that from 
this day forth thou shalt be My Spouse ; . . . henceforth 
thou shalt take care of My honour ; not only beholding in Me 
thy Creator, thy King and thy God, but regarding thyself as 
my veritable spouse.' " ** In a dream Madama Gruion was also 
addressed by God as his spouse.** She refers to her final con- 
version as a marriage contract with Jesus Christ.*^ It was 
renewed by her every Magdalen's day. And so when her hus- 
band died on the eve of that day, she considered the event most 

•2 Busch, pp. 135, 141. 

M Strauch, I, 172, 177, 250. 

M Conceptions of Divine Love, p. 398. 

«» 76., pp. 236-7. 

M The Way of Perfection, p. 40. 

S7 Conceptions of Divine Love, p. 354. 

BSLife, p. 226. 

MLife, Pt I, Ch. VIII. 

•0 Ib„ Pt. I, Ch. XIX. 
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opportunely ordered by God, for it left her free to renew the 
contract without reservation.** 

The sacerdotal widow affected widowers as well as widows, 
priest as well as deaconess and nun. ^^ ^If a wife or husband 
die, and the widower or widow marry, does he or she commit 
sin?* *There is no sin in marrying again,' said he [a holy 
visionary speaker in the Pctstor of Hermas] ; but if they re- 
main unmarried, they gain greater honour and glory with the 
Lord; but if they marry, they do not sin. Guard, therefore, 
your chastity and purity, and you will live to God." ** Fur- 
thermore, althou^ the Churchmen distinguish between the 
second marriage of the widow professed and of the unpro- 
fessed,*^ and recognized remarriage, it was for a long time 
thought disreputable. Digamists were subject to penance.*^ 
Priests were forbidden attending a second marriage *' or pro- 
nouncing a benediction on it.** 

Whether Paul's injunction to bishops and deacons to be *Hhe 
husband of one wife" was merely a prescription of monogamy 
or a prohibition against second marriage, the examples of the 
lay widower and of the lay and sacerdotcd widow undoubtedly 
led the early Churchmen to make the latter interpretation. 
Ambrose says this of the feminine example in so many words. 
**For how can he [a priest] comfort or honour a widow, or ex- 
hort her to preserve her widowhood, and the faith pledged to 
her husband, which he himself has not kept in regard to his 
former marriage?" *^ 

91 lb., Pt. I, Ch. XXII, also Pt. II, Ch. I. 

92 A. N. C, L., I, 355. 

99 Apostolical Conttitutions, III, n. 

94 N. 4: P.'N. F., XIV, 125; Lea, p. 36. 

»5 N, ^ P. N, F., XIV, 82. 

99 This restriction lasted until the seventeenth century. (Lea. p. 36 n. 3.) 
Even to-day in the marriage rites of the Russian church an apologetic 
prayer is offered up for those who, "unable to bear the heat and burden 
of the day and the hot desires of the flesh " remarry. ** The contrition of 
the Publican, the tears of the Harlot, the confession of the Thief are 
besought for them, and, in case of forgetfulness, Deity is reminded of his 
opinion as voiced by Paul that "it is better to marry in the Lord than to 
burn." (Hapgood, pp. 305-6.) 

»T Ambrose, Letter LXIII, 64. 
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From prohibition against digamy to prohibition against 
marriage in orders and from the latter to separating from 
their wives those married before ordination, were, given such 
a favorable environment as the fourth century, but short steps. 

Other than digamous theory, of course, was back of priestly 
celibacy. The marriage and continence taboos of Jewish 
ecclesiasticism carried over into Christian. The early Church 
forbade the clergy to marry courtesans, servants, widows or 
divorced women.** A corollary to this legislation precluded 
the ordination of the husband of an adulterous wife and re- 
quired a priest whose wife was guilty of adultery to divorce 
her "since further commerce with her rendered him unfit for 
the functions of his office.'' *' This exaction was of itself a 
potent reason, as later authorities were careful to point out, 
for requiring absolute celibacy of the clergy, for **in view of 
the fragility of the sex, no man could feel assured that he 
was not subject to this disability.**^ 

Also in imitation of the Jews, ceremonial continence during 
his actual ministration was probably required of the priest 
from the beginning. Jerome even argues : "A layman, or any 
believer, cannot pray unless he abstain from sexual intercourse. 
Now a priest must always offer sacrifices for the people: he 
must therefore always pray. And if he must always pray, 
he must always be released from the duties of marriage." ^ 
In prescribing abstinence during ministration for sub-deacons, 
deacons and presbyters, a seventh century canon adds: "For 
it is meet that they who assist at the divine altar should be 
absolutely continent when they are handling holy things, in 
order that they may be able to obtain from God what they 
ask in sincerity.* Have we not here a suggestion of the primi- 
tive purpose of the prescription? Was it not in Christianity 
9B Apostolical ConsHtntions, VI, xvn. The council in TruUo in 699 adds 
actresses to this list (N. 4; P.-iV. F., XIV, 368.) I remember seeing a few 
years ago a popular play in whidi the minister is turned out of his churdi 
because of his loyalty to a circud-rider. 

99 Can. 8, Council of Neocsesarea (314-395 A. D.) Hefele, I, 997. 

100 Lea, p. 39. 

I Against Jovinianus, I, 34. 
«iV. i P,'N. F., XIV, 3T1. 
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as elsewhere a means of enhancing priestly potency? At any 
rate, to the early Christian, as to the Buddhist, the practise 
of chastity was a means to future aggrandisement. The 144s- 
000 singers before the heavenly throne were virgins, the first 
fruits among the redeemed; "These are they which follow the 
Lamb whithersoever he goeth." • This vision together with the 
dictum of Jesus that: "The children of this world marry, and 
are given in marriage ; but they which shall be accounted wor- 
thy to obtain that world, and the resurrection from the dead, 
neither marry, nor are given in marriage," * were both re- 
ferred to again and again as argument for chastity. "He will 
give to virgins a notable place in the house of God, which is 
[something] ^better than sons and daughters,' and better than 
[the place of] those who have passed a wedded life in sanctity, 
and whose *bed has not been defiled.' For God will give to 
virgins the kingdom of heaven, as to the holy angels, by reasons 
of this great and noble profession." " These second cen- 
tury "virgins" — the term is used for men and in this case is 
even confined to them — ^had a superior status even in this life, 
for like their prototypes, the first century evangelists^ they 
could exorcise evil spirits. "By your fastings and prayers and 
perpetual watching, together with your other good works, mor- 
tify the works of the fiesh by the power of the Holy Spirit. 
He who acts thus *is a temple of the Holy Spirit of God.* Let 
this man cast out demons, and God will help him."* These 
virgins were also to teach and to visit the afflicted. It has 
been suggested that eventually these active functions were 
taken over by others in the developing church, and the shorn 
virgin became a monk.^ 

If we look back of Jesus, the miracle worker, Paul, the phi- 
losopher, and evangelists and "virgins" for the beginning of the 
practise of chastity by the male Christian to the Essenes or 
the Therapeutae, we also find hints of its association with 

« Revelation, XIV, S-4. 

^Luke, XX, 34-5. 

« Clement, Two EpUtlee, Ep. I, Ch. IV. 

• lb., Ep., I, Ch. XII. 

7 Hamack, p. 386. 
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magic pow«r. "Having been trained from early youth in the 
reading of the sacred books, the writings of the prophets and 
in rites of purification/' many of the Essenes were prophets 
with a reputation for rarely erring in their predictions.* 
They excelled in exorcism and worked wonderful cures.* 
Whether or not the Therapeutae had any objective connection 
with the Essenes we do not know. Unlike the Essenes their 
communities included women who "though old" were for the 
most part virgins, "not indeed through necessity, as some of 
the priestesses among the Greeks, but out of an admiration for 
and love of wisdom, ... on account of which they are 
indifi^erent to the pleasures of the body, desiring not a mortal 
but an immortal ofi^spring, which the soul that is attached to 
God is alone able to produce by itself and from itself, the 
Father having sown in it rays of light appreciable only by the 
intellect, by means of which it will be able to perceive the doc- 
trines of wisdom." *® 

Christian hagiolatry is also full of the innumerable marvels 
wrought by the chaste. Unfed lions lay down at the feet of 
Thecla, saved by her chastity.^^ And, like many another Chris- 
tian saint, time and again she is miraculously rescued 
from violation. A final attempt is made on her in her ascetic 
mountain cave in Seleucia. Her cures here are so successful 
that the Seleucian doctors, who have lost their clientele, are 
forced to believe, to "save their face," that she has an unfair 
advantage over them. "This virgin is a priestess of the great 
goddess Artemis ; and if she ask anything of her, she hears her 
as being a virgin, and all the gods love her." Therefore 
they unscrupulously hire men to rob her of her power by out- 
raging her, but now, as before, the timely miracle occurs,^^ and 
for all we know Thecla ends her days in peace, a local saint and 
a much cited example to later "virgins." The betrothed of 

sJosephus, The Jewifh Ww, II, viii, 7, 11?; Aikii^iiiM, XIII, xi, d; 
XV, X, 5. 
Cook, K. R., II, 44-5. 

10 Philo, On a Contemplative Life, VIII. 

11 Ambrose, Letter LXIII, 34. 
i^Acte of Paml and Thecla. 
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St. Lucy whom she has jilted to "marry*' Christ complains of 
her in court. The judge orders her, persistent in her resolu- 
tion, to be taken to a brothel, but 1,000 men and teams of 
oxen cannot move her. Boiling pitch fails to hurt her. Her 
neck is cut through, but she still exhorts.^^ In SSO A. D., St. 
Katherine refuses as God's spouse to yield to the Emperor. 
Imprisoned and starved, a white dove brings her food. 
Scourged, an angel anoints her wounds. An angel keeps her 
from being tortured on a wheel of razors. Beheaded, milk and 
not blood flows from her corpse.^^ St. Mary Magdalene 
spent thirty chaste years in a grotto near Provence, where 
angels raised her up into the air seven times a day to bring her 
into their choir.^^ St. Helenus rides a savage crocodile across 
a river and then commands it to die. St. Goar hangs his cape, 
quite successfully, on a sunbeam.^^ St. Severinus causes a 
plague of locusts to concentrate in the com of the undevout 
and keeps the Danube from rising above the mark of a cross 
cut out by him on the posts of a chapel.** St. Martin, Bishop 
of Tours, restores the dead to life, the very threads of his gar- 
ments work miraculous cures, he casts out devils, he trans- 
fixes pagan pallbearers who at his word become stiff like rocks, 
by a motion of his hand he causes a pine tree sacred to the 
heathen to crash down away from, instead of upon him, he 
controls fire, he paralyses the arm of the assassin in the act of 
striking him down, and last and not least, perhaps, he con- 
vinces his disciple and scholarly biographer, Sulpicius Severus, 
of the truth of these exploits.** Brice, the successor of Mar- 
tin as Bishop of Tours, was accused of the paternity of a bas- 
tard child. The month old infant is brought to him and he 
causes him to exclaim "Thou art not my father!" Neverthe- 
less the people are not satisfied, suspecting magic. Then the 
bishop puts burning coals into his robe and carries them with- 
in Furnivall, pp. 101-7. 
16/6., pp. 90-8. 
i« St Francis of Sales, p. 365. 

17 Kingsley, Charles, p., 201. 

18 Ib„ p. 235. 

i» Life of 8t. Martin. 
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out harm to flesh or garments to the tomb of St. Martin: 
There he exclauns : ^* Just as you see my clothes are untouched 
by this fire» so my body is pure of all stain from association 
with woman/'** St. Simplictis and his virgin wife went 
successfully through a like test to the mortification of 
the sceptics. According to Cassian a mock marriage of 
this kind could endow even a layman with enough 
magical power to exorcise demons.** Benedict also brings 
back the dead to life; without touching them, he loosens the 
fetters of an innocent man; he reads unspoken thou^ts.*^ 
When Frideswida is being hunted down by a suitor bent on 
rape, she invokes the saints, and her pursuer is struck with sud- 
den blindness. Another time she cures a man of leprosy with 
a holy kiss.*" Abb£ Maxence of Poitiers is about to be killed 
by a soldier, when the raised hand of the soldier stiffens 6uid his 
sword falls backward.** Fiacre, a holy Irish immigrant, is 
granted as much land by the Bishop of Meaux as he can su^r- 
round with a ditch in one day. The line which he scratches 
with a stick sinks into a ditch, six times longer than if dug by 
his own hands, and the forest trees on either side fall down of 
themselves to save him trouble.*^ St. Sebald causes the earth 
to open to swallow up a blasphemer, he turns icicles into fuel, 
and he restores the sight of a faithful follower whose eyes had 
been put out. "There was no sick person that went from him 
unhealed; no possessed person that did not come to his right 
wits again; none afllicted with any disease that did not leave 
him cured." ** St. Malo turns water into wine and restores 
the dead, at one time a man, at another a sow^ to life.*' St. 
Swithin of England outpowers "all the king's horses and all 
the king's men," making broken eggs whole. 

Anchorites generally had the power to talk with angels, to 

22 Gregoipc de Tours, I, 41-2. 

28 Op, cit, ch. VII. 

s« Montalembert, II, 33, 96, fl!8-9. 

26 Cassian, V, 282, 284. 

2« Gregoire de Tours, I, 103. 

2T Montalembert, II, 341-6, 376. 

28 Felix, p. 67. 

28 Kingsley, Charles, p. 280. 
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cure, and to work miracles.*^ For example, the recluse Kari- 
leff holds spell-bound the horse of an arrogant Merovingian 
prince.'^ At Tonorr, Switzerland, lived a most ascetic hermit, 
and "Grod had done by him many signal miracles.'' *^ The her- 
mits of the Upper Thebaid raised the dead and, like Peter, 
walked upon the waters. Guthlac, the English hermit, could 
prophesy and he knew *^the words of the absent as easily as 
those of the present which were uttered before him.** The her- 
mit Godric, another Englishman, charmed snakes and worked 
miraculous cures.** As late as the Reformation there lived at 
Loretto, near Edinburgh, a hermit who worked miracles.*** 

The Archbishop of Westminster relates in his life of St. 
Teresa that in her Convent of the Incarnation the parlor is 
shown where the two saints, Teresa and St. John of the 
Cross, **were found by one of the religious raised in ecstasy 
some considerable distance from the ground. . • . The 
same wonderful fact happened more than once in their conver- 
sations," adds this nineteenth century biographer.** 

Despite formal church teaching, many a modem Catholic 
layman undoubtedly believes that the prayer of priest or "sis- 
ter** is peculiarly effectual because of their chaste life. "I 
laugh and at the same time I grieve, at the things which people 
come here to recommend to our prayers to God in their behalf ; 
. . . we satisfy their desires, though I am persuaded our 
Lord never heard me in these matters, — for persons even re- 
quest of us to ask His Majesty for money and revenues,'* writes 
St. Teresa.*^ I have heard Catholic laymen declare that 
confession to a married priest would not only be repugnant, 
but ineffectual. Modern controversialists on clerical marriage 
seem to feel, too, that in some way or another a supernatural 
qualification attaches to ecclesiastical celibacy.** 

so Fosbrooke, p. 506 ; also p. 504. 

»i Montalembert, II, 341-3. 

«« Life of Lady Guion, Pt II, ch. S, 

88 Felix, pp. 71, 97. 

84 Kingsley, Charles, pp. 310, 311. 

86/6., p. 332. 

8« Op. ML, p. 994. 

87 The Way of Perfection, p. 3. 

88 Houtin, p. 376. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

EEVIEW 

As ghosts are supposed to have the same interests and affec- 
tions as the living, their desire to return to their old haunts 
and associates is taken for granted. Unhindered, the ghost is 
sure to seek the places and persons and goods he cared for in 
life. Conjugal ghosts, particularly marital, are especially 
bothersome. The marital ghost is loath to leave his widow ; if 
the idea occurs to him, he ^^possesses" her and may even attempt 
to beget offspring by her. The haunted widow has therefore 
to undergo special exorcisms and' cleansings. The reluctant 
ghost may be "locked out" or he may be beaten or drowned or 
burned off. Before the widow is "purified," remarriage is 
dangerous both for her and for the man rash enough to marry 
her. Both are liable to attack by the jealous ghost, and mis- 
fortune, illness, or death may result. On rare occasions the 
harassing spirit may even be selfish enough to keep her from 
ever living with another man, — a consummation planned for, 
by the way, by monopolist husbands in ghost-discrediting soci- 
eties through testation. Usually, however, the primitive 
widow is left in peace and free to remarry after she has duly 
appeased her husband's spirit by giving satisfactory proof of 
her grief and devotion. In common with his surviving rela- 
tives and friends, she may shave her hair or wear it unkempt, 
smear herself with clay or ashes, wear tattered or soiled or un- 
adorned garments, or ceremonial headgear, ceremonially wail 
or observe silence, lacerate her flesh, fast, and forego her usual 
occupations. Although one or many of these mourning cus- 
toms are followed by bereaved kinship groups, a more compre- 
hensive or exaggerated observance of tHem is usually incum- 
bent upon the widow. 

Where ghost fear yields to ghost love, the dread of ghost- 

964, 
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walking to desire for ghostly aid, care for the comfort of the 
dead is paramount in funeral and mourning habits. Here 
again special exactions are made of the widow. She may be 
appointed to keep the light lit or the fire burning for the guid- 
ance or warmth of the wandering spirit. She may have to 
cater to his daily need of food or drink. The care of his grave 
may be given over to her. She may be the special custodian of 
his corpse or bones, and this function may even be thought of as 
a means of keeping his spirit with her. In return for this solici- 
tude, a powerful spirit, on his way to become a ghost-god, may 
even communicate with his devout widow, now metamorphosed 
into his priestess. Such instances are, however, rare, for a 
different fate is as a rule in store for the widows of the great. 

From earliest times the belongings of the dead had been 
buried or burned with them or in some way or another tabooed 
for use by the living. At first the dead man's goods were prob- 
ably devoted to him in fear lest they might entice him to fetch 
them, and, later, that they might prove useful to him or re- 
dound to his credit in the habitat which had come to be 
imagined for him. When with economic progress ownership in 
human beings had become both a source and sign of wealth and 
women had become an out and out form of property, it was 
but natural to despatch them with the rest of their deceased 
husband's goods to his new resort. Here he still needed female 
service and the prestige of a harem, of "vicarious consump- 
tion." 

But widow immolation, like polygyny, is a luxury of the 
great. The custom of widow immolation must have orig- 
inated, in fact, in the household of the priest-chief, the 
king-god, the richest and most powerful man of the group. 
It was but one of the extraordinary privileges, sexual and 
otherwise, thrust upon him by his worshipful subjects. Spe- 
cial "burial honors" had always been bestowed upon the big 
man or ghost of power. The royal widow might set the 
fashion of immolation to court circles, so to speak, but even 
when favored by thorough systems of ancestor-worship and 
proprietary marriage, the fashion was never general or wide- 
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spread. The widow is too valuable an inheritance for the poor 
man's heir to forego. Moreover, compulsion, long unques- 
tioned in royal funerals, could not as well be applied, when 
called for, to the reluctant widows of commoners. The com- 
moner's widow has to be a volunteer or, at least, given the so- 
cial pressure upon hfer, a pseudo-volunteer, for immolation. 
She is bribed, to be sure, with posthumous fame or reward, even 
with deification, nevertheless, in view of the humbler character 
of her lord and master, a weaker impression is made on her 
imagination than on that of the royal suttee. 

From a change in ideas about destroying property in gen- 
eral at death, the widow greatly profited. Even before 
funerary models were substituted for actual things and per- 
sons, it is likely that the chief or favorite widow, originally 
chosen for immolation, had come to be replaced by the less 
distinguished concubine or by the slave girl, bought or given 
for the occasion. Prolonged widow service was another substi- 
tute for widow immolation. The royal widow became the 
priestess of the grave temple of her deified consort. Dedicated 
to him and "infected" by him, she was of course too sacred for 
remarriage. She was taboo. "They are not Satis who perish 
in the flames, O Nanak ! Satis are those who live with a broken 
heart," ^ opines the Adi Granthy the Sikh Scriptures. "The 
suttee has no further trouble to bear, but the widow endures 
troubles for years," proclaims Shi Tsung.* "It is a greater 
thing to live in chastity than to die for it," writes Tertullian.' 

In its recognition of the greed of heirs, the fashion of widow 
chastity lent jtself to much wider imitation than sutteeism, for 
the laborious and chaste widow could serve both the living and 
the dead. Moreover, primitive forms of widow service and 
widow chastity were widespread before even widow immolation 
had been thought of. When these forms were taken up in the 
upper circles of society, other primitive ideas of widow mourn- 
ing which were associated with them came to the fore. Neglect 

1 Crooke, Thing$ Indian, p. 448. 

2 In an imperial edict in 1799. De Groot, Th0 Beligioui 8y9t$m of 
China, II, 747. 

« Chastity, Ch. XIII. 
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of her person, fasting, seclusion, and hardships of one kind or 
another were exacted of the chaste widow. 

In societies where other forms of religious asceticism 
had arisen, widow asceticism was classified with them as 
a due to the deity as well as to the marital spirit. Deity 
is even recommended as a substitute for the deceased. 
Once a Rajputani widow was kept from becoming sdti 
by the disapproval of K&n&vj&s, a worshipper of 
Krishna. Instead of fruitlessly uniting her beauty with a 
corpse, he urged her to serve his god. Persuaded, she hence- 
forth fervently devoted herself to the care of Krishna's image 
in the house of Rdndvyds.^ In the Manual of Instructions of 
the Swami-Narayana sect all widows are directed to serve and 
look upon Krishna as their only husband.' We have seen that 
the Brahman priests of Tulava make the most of what must 
have originally been an analogous point of view.* We remem- 
ber the long temple service of Anna, the famous Jewish widow. 
**They who have lost their husbands are wedded to Christ in 
their stead,'' writes Chrysostom to a young widow.^ And so, 
in India and in Christendom, the widow was both an exemplar^ 

4 Wilson, p. 96. Sankarite sectaries claim that once Siva incarnate in 
Sanlcara reincarnated himself in the corpse of one King Amaru to learn 
from experience with the Icing^s widow how to argue on love (Monier- 
Williams, Brahmanism und Hinduism, p. 56)— certainly a zealous effort 
to get at facts first hand. (Ammon-Ra must have been less disinter- 
ested.) 

s Monier- Williams, Brdhmanism and Hinduism, p. 156. In Kumaon on 
the 11th day of the light half of the month Chait and on the 11th of the 
darlc half of the month Baidakh, widows worship Vishnu, making offerings 
to him. (Atkinson, p. 45.) A Saiva widow must smear her head with 
sacred ashes, a Vaishnava, with red powder. (Dubois, J. A., p. 356, n. 9.) 
In this connection we should recall that in the Vedcu Vishnu's highest place 
is the realm of tlie departed spirits. (Hopkins, p. 56.) In Bengal dur- 
ing tiie festival in honor of Mother Earth widows refrain from eating 
coolted rice. (Crooke, Natives of Northern India, p. 232.) Moreover, at 
any religious festival widows are said to constitute nearly three-fourths of 
the assembly. (Bose, p. 244.) 

• It is singular that the popular name for widow, rand, is the same as 
that lor nautch girl. (Ramabai, p. 109.) 

f N. i P,'N. F,, IX, 122, § 2. 

s ^ Judith, shut up, as we are told in her book, led a very hard life, fasted 
and wore hair-doth. Judith shut up betokeneth an anchoress shut up. 
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and recruit* for the brides of God. In China the suttee is 
transformed directly into a nun. "As my body cannot be 
buried with you, I will have my head shaven and become a 
nun," exclaimed Ch'en, an imperial concubine, at the deathbed 
of the emperor.^® 

But the nun had other predecessors. 

Although in primitive society magic is worked mcdnly by 
men, the medicine-woman is not an uncommon counterpart of 
the medicine-man. She exercises much the same powers. She 
both causes and cures disease, through magic or fright or 
poison as it happens. She exorcises, she doctors the weather, 
she interprets dreams, she foretells the future. She also fol- 
lows the lead of the medicine-man who develops into the wizard- 
priest through monopolizing the means of communication with 
the gods. The primitive priestess is also a spiritual go- 
between, the mouth-piece of the gods. The god is believed to 
actually take possession of her body and to speak through her 
mouth. Like the wizard-priest, the witch-priestess is young or 
old, married or widowed. Like his, her social life aside from her 
spiritual calling is the same as others. To both magical prac- 
tices were but extras, lucrative and interesting, even if some- 

who ought to lead a hard life, as did the lady Judith, as far as she is 
able." {Ancren Riv>U, p. 127. Also p. 137.) Centuries earlier, Judith 
had been cited as one of the types of the brides of Christ. (Methodius, 
Ch. II.) 

9 Even in medieval days widows who took a view of chastity and who 
were called mourning widow9, put on in a religious ceremony a veil and a 
ring. In 1393, for example. Lady Blanche, the widow of Sir Nicholas 
Styvecle, takes the vow in a chapel of the Diocese of Ely, before the high 
altar, saying, " I . . . vow to God and our holy Lady Saint Mary, and 
all Saints . . . that I will be chaste from hencefortii during my life." 
The Bishop of Ely received her vow, and solemnly consecrated and put on 
her the mantle and the ring. (Fosbrooke, p. 510; Hefele, III, 163.) 
Erasmus tells of a widow who was €u;tually forced by her husband's will 
to become a Beguin. (Colloquiss, pp. 459, 453, 519.) Throughout the history 
of monasticism widows recruited the monasteries. (Eckenstein, pp. 79, 95, 99, 
143.) In Saxon days they were even urged not to take the veil **too pre- 
cipitately." (The Lavs of th$ King Cnut in Ancient Laws and Imtitutione 
of England, I, 417.) To-day Greek nuns are generally childless old widows. 
(Garnett, p. 107.) 

10 In 993 A. D. Dc Groot, Th$ Beligioui System of China, II, 756. See 
App. Note XXX. 
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times dangerous, in the round of life. When, however, priest- 
craft becomes more and more artful and exacting, differentiat- 
ing the sacerdotal servant from his fellows through the in- 
creasing amount of service due from him and the taboos laid 
upon him, sacerdotalism and domesticity become incompatible 
for woman. She cannot serve two masters, at least with satis- 
faction to either, particularly when both, i. e., god and hus- 
band, tend at the same time to become more and more exacting. 
*'If a woman also vow a vow unto the Lord, and bind herself by 
a bond, ... If her husband hath utterly made them void 
on the day he heard them ; then whatsoever proceedeth out of 
her lips concerning her vows, or concerning the bond of her 
soul, shall not stand : her husband hath made them void.'' ^* 
The Hindu is even more down on self-seeking wives than the He- 
brew. "No sacrifice, no penance, and no fasting is allowed to 
women apart from their husbands; ... a woman who 
keeps a fast or performs a penance in the lifetime of her lord, 
deprives her husband of his life, and will go to hell." ^* To 
take a vacation from an objectionable husband, a Whydah or a 
Tulava wife becomes a python mate or a temple prostitute. 
To get a divorce, the Burman wife*' becomes temporarily a 
Buddhist nun. Less free, the Christian wife has never been 
allowed, theoretically at least, to take the vows of a nun with- 
out the consent of her husband.** 

But as anthropomorphic gods need female service, some 
way out of the clash between a progressive church ** and the 
family becomes necessary. And so it comes about that special 
classes of women are god-devoted, old women, i. e., widows, 

ii Numbers, XXXI, 8-ld, Whereas "every vow of a widow and of her 
that is divorced . . . shall stand against her." (76., XXXI, 9.) 
Calvin makes the point that widows were chosen to serve the church be- 
cause church servants had to be their own mistresses. (Op, cit,, p. 455.) 

12 Vishnu, XXV, 15, 16. 

18 A discontented husband adopts an analogous divorce procedure. 

i*Fosbrooke, p. 2f44. 

15 Black magic, as it comes to be known in distinction to progressive 
theology, tends to fall more and more into the hands of women. Their 
sometime male rivals become respectable theologues, leaving clear to them 
the field of disreputable magic. But even witches are as a rule old and 
family-free women. 
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married women who are hospitably loaned, so to speak, by their 
husbands, and **vowed virgins,'* offspring or slaves as the case 
might be. Even in early Christianity where the widow and the 
parentally vowed virgin played the first roles, the self-dedicated 
virgin was possible only because the Church became her pro- 
prietor.^* And so it was scarcely surprising that the modem 
emancipation of women led to a renaissance of the medicine- 
woman, priestess in her own right; — and Mother Ann, Mother 
Eddy and Katherine Tingley will surely have successors.^^ 
Wife-lending is an obvious compromise, and so the wife of the 
king-god or of the differentiated priest is sometimes "married'* 
to her husband's god in societies as primitive as those of the 
west coast of Africa and as advanced as Greece. This wife- 
priestess as we may call her in distinction to the priestess-wife 
whose conjugal relation to deity is direct, helps her human 
husband in his ceremonial and in caring for his sacred things. 
She may bear the name of the god or she may personate his 
goddess. By a kind of sacerdotal niyoga, her offspring are 
attributed to him. Where the custom of widow immolation 
still holds, she it is who of all the widows is the one to be immo- 
lated. But her most important function is serving as the 
god's mouth-piece. He "possesses" and inspires her. She 
persists in ritualistic survivals and finally she masquerades as 
a nun in the heresies and "abuses" of Buddhist, Christian, and 
Brahmanic sects. Moreover, customs of religious defloration 
and of sporadic submission to the caresses of "holy" men also 
point to the persistence of the ideas which make the priest the 
permanent marital proxy of his god. Yet the continued popu- 
larity of this divine type of sexual hospitality was bound, how- 
ever, to be uncertain. It interfered in two ways with domes- 
ticity. In the first place, as the god became more powerful 

i«The anchoress, to be sure, was much more independent of the church 
than the nun. Her solitary life was also like that of the medicine-woman. 

17 On the other hand the rise of Anglican Sisterhoods in 1845 and in 
1847 in the Uilited States and in England, the revival of an order of immar- 
ried deaconesses in 1833 in Germany, in 1855 in the Episcopal Church of 
Maryland, and in 1861 in the Church of England are surprising anachron- 
isms. (Robinson, pp. 104^ 106, 110, 118. Also p. 222.) 
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and consequently more exacting of service, he would de- 
mand a more and more uninterrupted use of his priest's wife, 
necessitating for her either more prolonged periods of cere- 
monial continence or of phallic licentiousness. Possessed by 
a god, she could not be approached at all by a mortal or, if 
approached, only at the god's bidding. Practically just as 
secular prostitution is somewhat of a guarantee against adul- 
tery, so the religious prostitute or the priestess-wife pre- 
cluded undesired encroachments of deity upon other women.** 
In the second place, the theogamy tended to go to the head of a 
woman owing servility to a human as well as a divine master. 
In conceit with her sacerdotal functions, she would grow un- 
ruly at home. Therefore where the matriarchate gave ground 
to an oncoming patriarchate, or where jealousy was likely to 
arise between human and divine husbands, the wife-priestess 
had to succumb to another type of god-given woman. 

Wives and slaves are the natural victims in funeral immola- 
tion; offspring and slaves, in blood-sacrifice to the gods. 
Myth, legend, and ritual frequently suggest that in such sacri- 
fice daughters and female slaves are destined for the sexual 
service of the propitiator's god. Nor is the a priori proba- 
bility of this argument small. If women are sacrificed for 
wifely services not only as funeral but as memorial tribute to 
deceased king^gods, who, more powerful than ever in death, be- 
come the ancestral or even nature gods of their people, why 
are not the women, particularly the choice virgins, sacrificed 
to other members of the pantheon, destined for the same pur- 
pose? 

But blood-sacrifice, whatever its aim, was, like sutteeism, 
uneconomic. Moreover, a cumulative ritual required living 
service. Again, like the royal widow, the vowed daughter, war- 
captive, or slave was needed in temple service. She therefore 
became the priestess-wife of the god. Here, too, as in widow 
immolation, the fashion was probably set in court circles. The 

18 Not always. The Hindu believes that any woman, particularly the 
childless and comely, is subject to the visitation of deity in the likeness of 
her husband. (Balfour, II, 1019.) We recall the trick that Zeus played 
Bpon Alcmena. (Pausanlas, V, 18.) See pp. 97, 107, 109, 197, 198, 967 n. 4. 
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king was the first to marry off his daughter to deity, cementing 
his alliance with his god as with a fellow sovereign. Royal pre- 
cedent was followed by the commoner, but the prevalence of 
the princess abbess in Christian nunneries suggests that the- 
ogamies continued to bring prestige to royal houses. The 
custom of giving the pick of the tribal girls to the chief or of 
his appropriating them at pleasure must also have suggested 
the giving of them to the gods. 

In Polynesia, in ancient Peru, Egypt, and Babylonia, the 
Sun is par excellence the phallic deity; in Africa and in Cen- 
tral America and Mexico, the Serpent. In India and ancient 
Greece, they share the honors. Together they tend to monop- 
olize the more primitive roles of the divine bridegroom. 
Sometimes the belief in snake reincarnation and customs of 
widow devotion seem to have fused together. Theogamies be- 
tween women and ancestral snake gods result. This institu- 
tional process is particularly characteristic of African tribes ; 
but wherever we find snake gods with human wives as 
in India, we should at least be on the outlook for snake 
ghosts, and, vice versa, snake incarnations like those of the 
North American Pueblo Indians should make us watchful for 
theogamic survivals. 

Although the priestess-princess was sometimes married by 
proxy to the highpriest, usually she was celibate. Whether 
she was chaste or unchaste depended on the sexual ideas and 
disposition of her people. Or, if her god is phallic, she may 
be ceremonially unchaste as a means of communication between 
him and his worshipper, — an expression of sympathetic magic. 
She may also be used ceremonially by the priest only as proxy 
for the god. As a development or abuse of the original sys- 
tem, her promiscuity may be thought of as a source of income 
for her god-master, just as widow prostitutes sometimes ply 
their trade for the enrichment of their king-god. 

Where the phallic character of the god is insignificant and 
where human proprietary rights in women are strict, chastity 
is required of the god-given woman. Unchastity is deemed a 
grievous offense against the god and is brutally punished. In 
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fact adultery by the wife or widow of the king-god, by the 
priestess-wife or by the nun, the spiritual **bride,*' is always 
more harshly dealt with than a commonplace adultery. The 
male offender likewise pays a heavier price for his theft. 
Sometimes the priestess-wife is free after a set period of service 
to marry. Such time theogamies may be but degenerate sur- 
vivals of a stricter union. 

In order to preserve the "purity*' of the god-dedicated 
woman, there is an ever increasing tendency to seclude her. 
The royal widow of Benin, Java, and Bali, of Turkey and 
Spain, the Peruvian Sun-bride, the BJUkkhuniy the Christian nun, 
had to be segregated from the temptations and comnumness of 
the world. As a natural result many of her original sacerdotal 
functions drop away. There is little left of the officiating 
priestess in the nun. In developing religions even her the- 
ogamy becomes a purely ritualistic survival. She no longer 
represents the goddess consort, for the goddess has disappeared 
or become a merely metaphysical notion.** Nor is she any 
longer visited by the god for her own sake, for the god is 
above such physical needs or indulgences. Nevertheless, here- 
sies, perhaps even the abuses of orthodoxy, the physiological 
phenomena of mysticism, persistently popular ideas of the sin 
of sexual intercourse for a consecrated woman, and finally and 
most significantly, doctrinal beliefs about mystical impregna- 
tion, show that the ideas upon which the early theogamies 
were based still have a strong hold on uncritical thought. 

Although to simplify our analysis we have kept separate 
the history of the god-given woman from that of religious male 

!• According to the higher Vaishnava creed, Krishna's love of the Gopis 
^-the wives of the cowherds — and tlieir love for him are to be explained 
allegorically, and symbolise the longing of the human soul for union with 
the supreme. Moreover, Sir Monier-WiUiams says that he had lieard a 
learned Brahman contend that no educated men believe Vishnu to be really 
married. They hold that **Lakshmi is an ideal personification of the 
deity's more feminine attributes, such as those of mercy, love and com- 
passion; while some philosophers contend that the Hindu gods are only 
represented with wives to typify the mystical union of the two eternal 
principles — spirit and matter — for the production of tiie Universe." 
(Brdhmaniim and HindHUm, pp. 1^6, 136.) 
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chastity and although in fact the practices of religious male 
and female chastity had several different sources and were in- 
fluenced by different factors^ they must always have been 
models to each other ;** very often male must have necessitated 
a kind of complementary female chastity and finally the mo- 
tives prompting them must have fused more or less together.** 

30 Widower-suiddes have been known even in Viji. (Seemann, p. 19d.) 
** A good wife, who perseveres In a chaste life after the death of her lord, 
will go to heaven lik§ (perpetual) $tudente; even though she has no son." 
(Vishnu, XXV, 17.) Furthermore, it has been suggested that the revival 
of suttee itself in the Hindu Middle Ages, i. e., about the middle of the 
first thousand years B. C, was due in part to the male asceticism of the 
time. (Garbe, p. 154.) On the other hand, and probably more in accord- 
ance with the actual historical process of the imitation, we find male 
ascetics imitating the #ati. (Plutarch, Alexander, 65, Rdmdyana, III, 9.) 
^How many maidens who had suitors, having but seen Antony from afar, 
remained maidens for Christ's sake," writes Athanasius (Life of Antony, 
86), ignoring the fact that Antony himsdf may have heca partly in- 
spired by the Church Virgins. Jerome is more conscious of the process 
of imitation. **I lay great emphasis on these points that ... I 
may present him without spot or wrinkle as a chaste virgin, chaste 
in mind as well as in body; . . . that he may not be shut out 
by the bridegroom because being unprovided with the oil of good 
works his lamp has gone out" (Letter CXXV, 20,) In his only too suc- 
cessful appeal to one Theodore who had fallen in love with a certain charm- 
ing Hermoine, Chrysostom argues that as the youth is already married to 
a heavenly bridegroom, an earthly marriage would be nothing but an act 
of adultery. (Letters to the fallen Theodore, Letter II, § 3.) Theogamies 
between human brides and gods may also have suggested a like relation 
between human bridegrooms and goddesses. See p. 195 for the continent 
priests of Artemis. Fraser suggests (Adonis, Attis, Osiris, (1906) p. 81) 
that the Kings of Paphos may have held themselves as the mortal represen- 
tatives of Adonis wedded to Astarte consummating the union through her 
temple prostitutes. St Edmund the Confessor wedded the image of the Virgin 
with a ring of gold and promised to be a true spouse to her all his life. 
(Fumivall, p. 73.) Heinrich von N5rdlingen also refers to the Virgin as 
his spouse. (Strauch, p. 179.) In Tibetan Buddhism and in Christianity 
the Church itself is personified as a bride. At one of the ceremonies of 
initiation of the Tibetan novice he is accompanied by a monk who is called 
the "bride-companion," the rite being regarded as a marriasre with the 
Church. (Waddell, p. 179.) "The church is a priest's spouse." (Ancient 
Laws and Institutes of England, p. 437.) 

21 The more readily because the original meanings of rites are of course 
often forgotten. For example, the moon goddess of the Ewes, like the 
male gods, has her "wives." (Ellis, The Eite-Speaking Peoples, p. 66), 
and basivis are dedicated to village goddesses as well as to Vishnu and 
Siva. (Fawcett, On Basivis, p. 329.) 
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In the working out of the custom, sometimes men were in the 
lead, and sometimes women, depending largely upon the rela- 
tions in general, particularly the economic relations, between 
the sexes. Take, for example, customs of funeral immolation. 
Male as well as female attendants were despatched to serve 
their master in death. Rarely, in the cacre of royal ladies, hus- 
bands were also immolated, but ordinarily marital proprietor- 
ship and wifely subjection in general gave the widow a monop- 
oly of sutteeism. Again, although sons and male slaves 
as well as daughters and slave girls were offered to the king- 
god,^' the deified king, and other gods, chastity was generally 
required only of the females, because proprietary rights in 
women precluded their sexual use by others. Nor in patri- 
archal societies could theogamies between goddesses and men 
ever be as popular as those between gods and women. 
For men as for wom^i mourning continence is one of the 
earliest forms of religious chastity. For women it also bridges 
a way from widow to nun ; but for men its practice is so 
much more limited that it is far less significant — ^unless 
mourning continence for the king-god suggests habits of cere- 
monial continence during ministry to the gods. 

Whatever the association of ideas may be, ceremonial con- 
tinence is viewed by the medicine-man or priest-doctor as a 
means of acquiring or retaining magical power. It is one of 
the many more or less ascetic taboos that fall on the man of 
magic, and upon which his supernatural power depends. 
Sacred script, legend, and folklore show that even in the his- 
torical religions asceticism, and notably chastity, is a means to 
supernatural powers or privileges, if not in this life, in the 
next.^' (Magical effect is imputed too to female chastity, but 
its display is more sporadic, because of the suppression of 

22 Sec App. Note XXXI. 

28 Is it not likely that sexual perversion may also be thought of at 
times as a means to magical endowment? Westermarck suggests (MorcU 
IcUfu, II, 488) that the temple pederasty of the Semites has in view, like 
temple prostitution, the magical transference of blessings to the worship* 
pers. He adds that in Morocco supernatural benefits are expected not 
only from heterosexual, but also from homosexual intercourse with a holy 
person. 
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women in hierarchies.) Tlie ascetic stores up merit for him- 
self. He is a spiritual capitalist. ^^Chastity is observed 
in its entirety, for the sake of the reward to be obtained in the 
kingdom of heaven," writes Sulpitius Severus.** The re- 
ward of abstinence can even be shared with another. A 
rich senator of Auvergne finds himself married to a tearful 
bride, inconsolable because she had already consecrated her vir- 
gin body to Jesus Christ. Touched by her grief, the bride- 
groom contents himself for life with her virginal company and 
her pledge to give him a part of the dot promised her by her 
spiritual husband.^' 

Sexual taboos in general, the exclusion of women from par- 
ticular religious rites, and rules of continence in supernatural 
crises must tend of themselves to suggest incompatibilities be- 
tween the religious character and sexual intercourse. Such an 
ideational association of chastity and religious qualification 
might originally be unconscious, but observation could not fail 
to strengthen the association. Suppression of the sexual, un- 
doubtedly stimulates the religious impulse. 

Nevertheless in early culture periods the drift towards chas- 
tity for magic or worship is held in check by the much more 
powerful tendency to give or yield exceptional privileges to the 
medicine-man, the king-god, and even to the difi^erentiated 
priest. He has a greater number of wives than the commoner, 
and they are more strictly guarded than lay wives.** He, on 
the other hand, may be allowed privileges in regard to the wives 
of others, such as ceremonial defloration or impregnation, or 
merely as an honor-bringing gift or surrender in gratification 
of his holy wish, privileges which are apt to continue even 
after priestly celibacy has arisen. The rise of priestly celi- 
bacy would tend in fact to encourage these privileges as a 
makeshift for marriage, just as among the Ewes prostitution 
to the celibate male novices was one of the functions of the 
female novices and just as in India and perhaps in Egypt the 

«4 Letter II, Ch. IV. 
2»Gr^goirc de Tours, I, 3S-5. 
20 See App. Note XXXII. 
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originally chaste wives of the gods came to be used by their 
ceremoniaDy or periodically celibate priests. 

The differentiation of king and priest made priestly celi- 
bacy or even pseudo-celibacy possible, polygyny becoming a 
royal, and ascetic taboos a priestly, specialty. Where re- 
ligious service involving unbroken ceremonial continence was 
required, the priests served in relays, living in the temple and 
apart from their wives during their ministry. Not uncom- 
monly they were also restricted to monogamy or they had to 
choose a wife who was a virgin or of an honored social class. 
Again, with the example of devout widows at hand, they them- 
selves were not allowed to remarry. Old men, presumably 
widowers, were also like old widows, chosen for service. And 
presumably where continuous continence was required of the 
highpriest of a married priesthood, the incumbent was also, 
originally, an old widower. 

Developing sacerdotalism and asceticism tend to weed out 
these institutional compromises *^ for permanent celibacy. 
First, as in early Christianity, marriage "in orders" is not al- 
lowed and then, as in Gainism, Buddhism, certain Brahmanical 
sects, Taoism and Catholicism, separation from wives already 
married is required. As a rule this measure is not necessary, as 
infant sons, like daughters, are vowed to the Church by their 
parents. Even where self-dedication is formally required at a 
fairly mature age, the education of the youth is such as to pre- 
clude much freedom of choice. Both boys and girls are clois- 
tered when very young in religious seminaries, a custom which 
is far earlier than ecclesiastical celibacy. In* fact, religious 
service of these segregated children is probably one of the 
makeshifts for a permanently ascetic priesthood when religion 
begins to exact unceasing asceticism from its servants. Nor 
is it difficult for lifelong to develop out of juvenile religious 
chastity. From this point of view religious chastity is a by- 
product of the proprietary family. 

In the final phases of religious chastity, imitation of a chaste 
god or divine ascetic prototype plays a significant part. It is 

27 But indiyidual compromises or abuses persist See App. Note XXXIII. 
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a means towards spiritual union with deity, i. e., 'possession'' 
modernized, just as sexual perversion or promiscuity has been^ 
in the worship of a frankly phallic god or goddess. 

When marriage became frankly proprietary, women were 
bullied by both economic and religious sanctions into the ob- 
servance of prematrimonial chastity and conjugal fidelity. In 
polygynous societies with marked age or economic classes, what 
may be called a continence of poverty is enforced upon the 
younger or poorer men. But the voluntary or even pseudo- 
voluntary practice of continence by men in any degree and by 
women for prolonged periods was due to religious rather than 
economic pressure. 

Through the religious prestige of chastity as a source of 
magic power, a means of contenting the dead and of gratifying 
and honoring deity,'* the conception of chastity became an 
entertain^ble and tolerable idea for other than religious ends. 
Moreover, the very existence of religious chastity in a com- 
munity may be an inspiration for secular chastity. Gaina lay* 
men are monogamous.*^ The early Christians are forbidden 
concubines.** Brahmans, the early Christians, and modem 
Catholics and Christian Scientists believe that sexual inter- 
course is excusable for procreation only. "Excepting from 
the time about the cessation of the menstruation else the 
Brahmanas did not indulge in sexual intercourse." ** "Does 
he [Jovinianus] imagine that we approve of any sexual inter- 
course except for the procreation of children?*' exclaims 
Jerome.*^ Mother Eddy writes in phraseology doubtlessly 
clear to her followers : "The formation of mortals must greatly 

ss'^God forbid . . . that a man be truly called chaste who observes 
connubial fidelity to his wife from any other motive than devotion to the 
true God,** writes Augustin {Marriagt and ConcupUeence, I, 4.), char- 
acteristically and insolently disregarding any obligation in the human relation 
itself. 

84 Uv&sagadatdo, Lee I, 16. 

85 Hefele, II, 429. 

99 Brahmanadhammikctiutta in Sutta-Nipdia, 

91 Affam$t Jovinianus, I, 90. See too CUmentine B0eognUk>n$, Bk. VI, 
Ch. XII; Athenagoras, op, cit., Ch. XXXIII; Augustin, Fau$tm$, 
XXIXf 4; Martiags and Concupitesnce, I, 6, 9. 
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improve to advance mankind. The scientific morale of 
marriage is spiritual unity. If the propagation of a 
higher human species is requisite to reach this goal, then its 
material conditions can only be permitted for the purpose of 
generating; the foetus must be kept mentally pure and the 
period of gestation have the sanctity of virginity." ** This 
appreciation of chastity throu^ religion has involved depre- 
ciation of marriage and of women. The early Christians rated 
virginity at 100, widowhood at 60, and marriage at 30. Mar- 
riage was held to be of brass, chastity of silver, and virginity 
of gold.** Less concisely marriage is described as hell under a 
show of happiness, a matter of foul delight ending in filth, in 
which at best "the vexation in every case exceeds the joy, and 
the loss, beyond all passes the gain.** *^ Men who by others 
would be called good husbands are accounted by the Gainas 
*^the equals of slaves, animals, servants, beasts of burden — 
mere nobodies,** "because for the sake of pleasures they have 
stooped so low as to satisfy like slaves, the cravings of their 
pregnant wives — ** (the mother bids the father) to hold the 
baby, or to give it her. . . . Gretting up in the night they 
lull the baby asleep like nurses ; and though they are ashamed 
of themselves they wash the clothes like washermen.*'*^ To pre- 
clude such ignominy, the Gaina monks naturally exhorted their 
followers not to desire women, "those female demons, on whose 
breasts grow two lumps of flesh, who continually change their 
mind, who entice men, and then make a sport of them as of 
slaves.**** The Essenes did away with marriage "because 
woman is a selfish creature, immoderately jealous, full of con- 
tinual tricks, deceitful speeches, and all other kinds of hypoc- 
risy.** *• In all seriousness Christian churchmen once debated 
the question whether or not women had souls — a controversy 
which now and again appears to be still unsettled in the Church. 

»» Op, cit,, pp. 61-2. 

89 Eckenstein, p. 114. 

«o Hali Meidenhad, pp. 8, 24, 38. 

41 S'Atrakritdnga, I, Lect. 4, ch. II, 15-18. 

*2 Uttarddhyayana, VIII, 18. 

«< Philo, On the Virtuoui Being aUo Free, XII-XIII. 
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NOTE I 

FATAL OH08T AMOURS AND LOVE-LORN FEMALE OH08T8 

A CERTAIN Tonga chief who was possessed by a spirit in the 
way Tonga chiefs were wont to be was told by the priest that the 
spirit was a woman who had died two years before, that she was 
much in love with him and wished him to die that he might be near 
her. Two days later he did indeed die. (Mariner, I, 110-11.) 
Karagfono, a legendary benefactor of the Polynesian island of 
Rotwna, is the son of a chief and the ghost of his dead sweetheart. 
(Gardiner, p. 512.) A traveller in Western China one day in the 
forest met a Lolo priest hmiting deer. Two days later the priest 
died. His sudden death was accounted for by another priest by the 
fact that, married three times, he had been harassed to death by the 
ghosts of his first two wives who had died in child-birth. We know 
that the ghosts of women dying in this hope-blighting way are very 
conmionly supposed to "walk." These disappointed Lolo ghosts had 
forced their husband to go away with them. (Henry, p. 102.) In 
the year 742 A. D. an astute Chinese maiden ghost forced a living 
man to marry her. She first lured him into sleeping with her in 
her coffin. Then she appeared to her adoptive father and instructed 
him to make the marriage proposal to the man of her choice, to 
receive the betrothal money from him and to treat him with the 
ceremonial due a son-in-law. After all these arrangements had been 
made and the wedding feast prepared, the ghost declared that she 
was overjoyed at the prospect of meeting her husband. No sooner 
had she spoken than the bridegroom suddenly died. The ceremony 
of a wedlock in the Nether-world was then performed. (De Groot, 
The Religiaui Syitem of China, IV, 425-7.) 

NOTE II 

DEATH RAIDS 

For Australian, sec Spencer & Gillen, Native Tribes, pp. 476-7 ; 
lb,. Northern Tribes, pp. 510-11 ; for Igorot, see Jagor, p. 212. Fit- 

980 
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ting the dead out with companions was probably a later undertaking. 
(Steinmetz, I^ 845-6.) The head-hunting of the Pacific islanders 
and of some of the Dravidian tribes of India finds its explanation 
as a transition between death-avenging parties and slave immolation. 
The spirit of the victim becomes the slave of the dead or in some 
way gives him power. (Codrington, p. 257; Roth, Sarawak and 
Britith North Borneo, II, 141, 142; Crooke, Natives of Northern 
India, pp. 40-1). The natives of New Georgia, one of the Solomon 
Islands, not only went head-hmiting, bat made prisoners in their 
raids to keep in stock for immolation at critical times, among others 
at the death of a chief. (Guppy, p. 17.) Formerly, in Borneo, if 
a dead chief's people were too lazy or cowardly to go head-hmiting, 
a slave was brought and sacrificed in his honor. (Furness, Home 
Life of Borneo Head-Hunters, p. 140.) 

NOTE III 

FUNERAL IMMOLATION OF SLAVES AND FOLLOWERS 

Slaves are or were inmiolated at funerals in New Georgia, 
(Somerville, p. 404; Parkinson, R., pp. 81, 484); (dur- 
ing memorial rites) New Caledonia (Lambert, pp. 246-7> 
248); Fiji (Wilkes, III, 108); New Zealand (Dieffenbach, II, 118; 
Tregear, The Maoris of New Zealand, p. 105) ; on the Ivory Coast 
(Hecquard, p. 72) ; in its hinterland (Binger, II, 230, 277) ; among 
the Tou, tribes north of Ashanti (lb., II, 184, 185) ; in Benin (Roth, 
Great Benin, p. 41); Nigeria (Leonard, p. 160); among the Bak- 
wiri of Cameroon (Steinmetz, RechtsverhiUtnisse, p. 21); the 
Mpongwes of Gaboon (Hecquard, p. 22); in CaEongo (Bastian, 
Loango-huste, p. 282); in the hinterland of Angola and Loango 
(Valdez, II, 161-2, 882, Magyar, I, 271); among the Ama-Zulu 
(Callaway, pp. 212-18); the Balunda and Barotse (Livingstone, p. 
842) ; the Yao (Werner, p. 160; Macdonald D., I, 100-1, 107) ; the 
Bangala (Weeks, p. 429); in British Central Africa (Johnston, 
British Central Africa, pp. 448, 445); among the Wahumba of 
Ugogo (Cameron, I, 120); in Urua (J6., II, 95); among the 
Bayansi (Johnston, The River Congo, pp. 424, 426); the Bakuba 
to the northwest of Urua (Wissmann, p. 776) ; the Baganda (Ros- 
coe, p. 45) ; elsewhere in savage Africa (Post I, 156-60) ; in ancient 
£gypt (Wiedemann, The Realms of the Egyptian Dead, pp. 80, 45 ; 
The Ancient Egyptian Doctrine of the Immortality of the Soul, p. 
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62 n.) ; among the Eaniagmuts of Alaska (Dall, p. 408) ; the Bella 
Coola of British Columbia (Boas^ Third Report on the Indians of 
British Columbia, p. 419) ; the tribes of Puget Soond, Oregon^ asd 
Washingrton (Yarrow, pp. 86, 179); the Thompscm River Indians 
(Tdt, p. 828) ; in the French Antilles (du Tertre, II, 412) ; in 
ancient Mexico (Clavigero, II, 106, 107, 108); in Borneo (Roth, 
SarariHik and British North Borneo, I, 141, 145, 157-9, II, 215, 216, 
CXCIX, CCV); among the Minahasses of Celebes (Featherman, 
Sec. Div., p. 67) ; in Nias (lb.. Sec. Div., p. $55) ; the Philippines 
( Jagor, pp. 258, 262, 268) ; among the Ka-roon tribe of the Karens 
(Colquhomi, p. 79); in China (Gray, I, 814.) 

Servants and henchmen have been sacrificed in Fiji (Fison, 
Fijian Burial Customs, pp. 189-40; Williams and Calvert, I, 197); 
at Songhoi on the Niger Bend (Dubois, Felix, p. 194); in Ashanti 
(Bowdich, p. 291; Ellis, The Ewe-Speaking Peoples, p. 127); at 
Whydah (Marchais, II, 75, 76); in Nigeria (Leonard, p. 160); 
among southern Bantus (Kidd, The Essential Kafir, pp. 246, 252; 
Theal, South-Eastem Africa, VII, 402-8); the Baganda (Roscoe, 
pp. 44-5) ; in ancient Ethiopia (Diodoros, III, ch. I) ; in Mexico 
(Gomara, p. 887) ; among the Eayans of Borneo (Roth, Sarawak and 
British North Borneo, 1, 147) ; in BaH (Forrest, p. 170) ; among the 
Hindus (Jolly, p. 68; Crooke, Things Indian, p. 452) ; in Cambodia 
(Ramusio, I, f. 836) ; China (De Groot, The Religious System of 
China, II, 722-8, 725, 788; Shih King, III, 448-4); Japan (Reed, 

I, 55; Hea^, pp. 47-8); among the ancient Germanic peoples 
(Grimm, I, 622); in Iceland (Craigie, p. 280). 

Human sacrifices have been made for distinguished women in 
New Zealand (Tregear, The Maori Race, p. 890) ; Ashanti (Bow- 
dich, pp. 247, 288-9, 405 ; Baden-Powell, p. 26) ; — ^in Dahomi there 
were female sacrifices in the customs for royal women (Forbes, F. E,. 

II, 152) ; — Benin (Roth, Great Benin, p. 41) ; Nigeria (Leonard, p. 
445) ; Zwazieland (Kidd, The Essential Kafir, p. 246) ; among the 
Yaos (Macdonald D., I, 107) ; — in ancient Egypt, ushablis were 
buried with queens (Buttles, pp. 177, 181, 184, 189, 194, 195); — 
among the Chinooks of Oregon (Schoolcraft, Pt. II, 71) ; in ancient 
Peru (Brehm, p. 68) ; among the Ot Danoms of Borneo (Roth, Sara- 
wak and British North Borneo, II, CXCIX) ; in Bali (Crawford, II, 
244-9) ; among the Hindus (Crooke, Things Indian, p. 452 ; in China 
(De Groot, The Religious System of China, II, 726, 729, 780-1, 784. 
See too Bland and Backhouse, pp. 470, 478). Chinese suttees hare 
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been also followed to death by their maids. (De Groot, The Religious 
System of China, II, 786.) Brynhild ordered to be burned with her 
and Sigord her own five female and eight male thralls. {Eddas, p. 
202.) Austr^childe, wife of King Goutran, "desirous of compan- 
ions," makes her husband promise to kill her two physicians at her 
death. (Gr6goire de Tours, I, 273.) 

NOTE IV 

SUTTEE IN THE VEDAS 

Professor Mueller claims that in defending sutteeism the 
Brahmans falsified a Vedic text. (Op. cit., II, 88-7.) This 
famous adulteration was due, according to Hall, to an unwitting 
textual corruption, not to "an unscrupulous priesthood." (Op. cit,, 
p. 189.) At any rate, we have in the Vedas, written in the tenth 
century B. C, a witness to the existence of the custom, a custom 
probably far older than the Vedas, Zimmer arg^ues (op. cit,, pp. 
828-81) that because of traces of suttee among aU the Indo-Ger- 
manic peoples the custom was probably followed before the Aryan 
dispersion. In the Vedic period it was discouraged by some of the 
Hindu races, but persisted in others to become widespread again at a 
later date. As Garbe points out {op. cit,, pp. 150-1), Tylor had 
anticipated this solution in Primitive Culture. (1871> I> 421.) 
After a careful examination of Hindu literature Jolly also believes 
that it was not a special Brahmanical rite (op. cit,, p. 68). Cro<^e 
opines that the rite prevailed among the pre- Aryan Dravidian races 
of India {Folk-Lore of Northern India, I, 186.) 

Of testimony to its existence in later times in India there is no 
dearth, — for example, Diodorus Siculus in 816 B. C, Aristobul in 
20 B. C, Marco Polo 1818 years later, and in the 16th, 17th, and 
18th centuries a host of European travellers. (Diodorus XIX, S$y 
84; Strabo, XV., ch. I, 62. See too Lassen, III, 847 n. 2; Marco 
Polo, II, 841; Yale-Bumell, pp. 668-71.) 

NOTE V 

VIRGINS AS GIFTS TO THE LIVING 

There is rarely any difference between gifts to the dead and 
to the living. Handsome girls are a part of the tribute of the 
interior tribes to the king of Ashanti. (Bowdich, p. 818.) The 
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• king of the Baganda received girls as presents from both chiefs and 
commoners. (Roscoe^ p. 86; Steinmets^ Rechtverhalinitie, pp. 196| 
197.) To placate the emperor of Mexico^ a kinsman sends him a 
present of 25 yomig girls of great beauty and of royal birth. 
(Ixtlilxochitly p. 281.) Cinghalese annals set forth that on #ne 
occasion the king of R&minja. (Pegu) seised some "royal virgins'* 
sent by the king of Ceylon to the king of Cambodia. (Yale- 
Bnmell, p. 115.) Cambodian kings were accompanied in death by 
the living, and temples were built to them. (Aymonier, Le Cam- 
bodge, III, 582.) "My selfe . • ." writes Leo Africanus^ 
"once saw a most magnificent gift presented to the . . . king 
[of Fez] in the name of this prince [a certain mountain chief] to 
wit, fiftie men slaves, and fiftie women slaves brought out of the 
land of Negros, teniae eunuches, etc. (Op. cii., II, 809.) In re- 
sponse to Mahomet's summons to get his religion, the governor of 
Egypt was courteous enough to send him a present of two slave 
girls. One of them was Mary, the Copt, who was the object of so 
much tattling in the Prophet's family that a special revelation became 
necessary. (Qur 'An, p. XI.) The Sultan of Turkey is presented 
with slave beauties by the Valid6 Sultana or Queen Mother, by indi- 
viduals, and by the nation at the annual festival of KandU Ohedjissi, 
(Garnett, p. 889.) 

NOTE VI 

FUNERARY MODELS 

In the Niger Delta we find a custom which is apparently ante- 
cedent to actual model making. At the funeral feast of a distin- 
guished man, all his best crockery and glassware are ostentatiously 
crowded on to the dinner table; but, as the feast progresses, the 
pieces are replaced by the most common ar^cles of the same kind 
to be found in the house. The economy is patent, for every article 
used at a death feast has to be destroyed. (Cardi, p. 53.) In 
ancient Egypt small oxen and geese, loaves, and libation vases of 
stone or baked clay were placed in the grave. Sometimes tables for 
ofi^erings were set up in it. Their tops were ornate with bas-reliefs 
of the most varied viands. (Wiedemann, The Realms of the 
Egyptian Dead, p. 45.) Among the capital-loving Eskimo modela 
of a man's hunting outfit and of a woman's kitchen utensils are some- 
times placed by the side of a grave instead of the objects them- 
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selves. (Boas, The Central Eskimo, p. 613.) Among the 
Araucanos of Chili ordinary arms and horse trappings are 
buried with the dead, but wooden models are substituted for 
articles of value, like silver spurs, bits and head stalls. (Smith, 
£. R., p. 172.) In Borneo, although at burial the actual 
property of the dead, rice, plates, the betel-nut mixture, money, 
spears, baskets, swords, weaving materials, pots, jars, gongs, 
etc., are put under or on top of the ground, at the memorial feast of 
the dead only small bamboo models of these things are hung over the 
grave. (Roth, Sarawak and BritUh North Borneo, II, 204, 208.) 
In Cochin-China a governor's gallies, horses, elephants, all his 
movable property, were copied in wood for his funeral pyre. 
(Borri, p. 808.) Of all peoples the Chinese have been perhaps the 
most cunning in handling counterfeit funeral goods. On some of 
their devices Confucius philosophizes after this subtle fashion: "In 
dealing with the dead, if we treat them as if they were entirely 
dead, that would show a want of affection, and should not be done; 
or, if we treat them as if they were entirely alive, that would show* 
a want of wisdom, and should not be done. On this account the 
vessels of bamboo (used in connection with the burial of the dead) 
are not fit for actual use; those of earthenware cannot be used 
to wash in; those of wood are incapable of being carved; 
the lutes are strung, but not evenly; the pandean pipes 
are complete, but not in tune ; the bells and musical stones are there, 
but they have no stands. They are called vessels to the eye of 
fancy; that is (the dead) are thus treated as if they were spiritual 
intelligences" (Li Kt, XXVII, 148), — ^a rationalizing explanation 
of a widespread custom of spoiling grave offerings, a custom which 
may also have led up to contriving the funerary model. After A. D. 
265, the practice arose in China of burning paper ingots of gold and 
silver, instead of burning real copper cash with the corpse. (Gray, 
I, 282.) Nowadays "treasury money," paper sheets imitating rows 
of coin, is packed in trunks of paper and bamboo with paper pad- 
locks. It is all burned and the ashes are put either inside the coffin 
or next to it in the grave. (De Groot, The Religious System of 
China, I, 25, 78-80.) Counterfeits of all kinds of objects are also 
burned in the more important ancestral sacrifices. Generally they 
are small square sheets of cheap paper upon which the articles are 
stamped: houses, tables, chairs, kitchen utensils, writing and toilet 
sets, carts and horses, sedan-chairs, cattle, male and female slaves. 
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etc. In many cases the counterfeits are made of thin bamboo splints 
and colored paper; sometimes life-size^ sometimes much smaller^ the 
men and animals being often less than a finger long. (76., II, 7170 

NOTE VII 

DEDICATED LITINO ANIMALS 

Parker knew of an Australian widow and her mother who 
would walk ten or twelve miles for their rations rather than use 
during their mourning the two horses which had belonged to the 
deceased husband. (Op, ciL, p. 94.) In the sacred precincts of 
Fiji pigs were kept alive for years before they were sacrificed, and 
to kill one for secular purposes was inconceivable sacrilege. It was 
an act of piety to feed them. Their caterer would call out "Remem- 
ber me, O ye our chiefs, who lie buried. I am feeding this pig of 
yours." (Fison, The Nanga, p. 25 ; Thomson, The Fijians, pp. 158, 
155.) In New Zealand hogs were sometimes named after great 
dead chiefs. Thus canonized they might never be killed. (Polack, p. 
272*) Tahitian pigs were sometimes branded with a sacred mark to 
range their district at liberty. (Ellis, Wm., I, 845.) In southern 
Nigeria white chickens and white kids were consecrated to, and 
named for, the gods. (Leonard, p. 458). There were living 
"fetich" animals in the hinterland of Loanda. (Douville, III, 245.) 
South of the Zambesi cattle were set aside for the guardians of a 
chief's grave. The cattle were accounted his property. (Kidd, 
The Essential Kafir, p. 245.) They were cared for as sacred, and 
allowed to die a natural death. (Theal, South-Eastern Africa, VII, 
402.) The Bantu Ithako people in Eavirondo make offerings of Hve 
cattle to a race of island elves. These sacred cattle are herded with 
the secular, but never sold or killed. (Hobley, pp. 840-1.) 
In ancient Egypt herds of cattle were dedicated to the 
estate of deceased persons. (Buttles, p. 197.) Herds of camels 
were dedicated to the deity by the Arabs, and allowed to roam over 
the sacred pastures. (Smith W. Robertson, p. 189.) In the neigh- 
borhood of Tibetan monasteries are sometimes seen animals that have 
been dedicated to save the sick from death. (Waddell, p. 265.) 
In China pigs, sheep, goat, horses, mules, poultry, fish, etc., are 
dedicated to Buddha and kept sacred by the monks. (Gray, I, 
126-7-) Among the Karens a slave and a pony are fastened near a 
chief's grave. They are ostensibly bound, but they invariably get 
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loose. (Fychte, I^ 889.) Among the Red Karens a horse is just let 
loose at the funeral. He is branded and never reclaimed. (Col- 
quhoun^ p. 65.) As part of Hindu mourning rites one or more 
bullocks are branded with a trident, Siva's mark, and turned loose as 
sacred animals. (Wilkins, p. 461.) Among the Ossetes of the 
Caucasus a man's saddle horse was led thrice around his grave and 
never ridden again. (Haxthausen, p. 400.) 

NOTE VIII 

PRIESTLY ORAVE-KEBPBRS 

Nowadays Buddhist priests bum candles and incense and say 
masses in the Buddhist mountain temples or the Cantonese "cities of 
the dead," where the coflins of the well-to-do are temporarily placed. 
(De Groot, The Religious System of China, I, 128, 181.) Special 
Mahometan priests superintend the burial places of the royal family 
and nobles of Java, which are kept up by contributions from all 
parts of the country. (Raffles, I, ^S^,) In the Mahometan Malay 
State of Koetei, the tomb of the second son of the Sultan was in the 
palace enclosure, and several of the Sultan's wives and a high priest 
"rested" there (Bock, p. 42), — a compromise, apparently, in the 
ousting of the female guardian by the priest. Priests are appointed 
to look after the sepulchres of the sultans buried in St. Sophia. 
(Careri, p. 76.) As contrary to customary mosque regulations 
women are allowed to enter this mortuary mosque, may they have 
been its original guardians? Even among the comparatively primi- 
tive Powhatan Indians of Virginia the priest had apparently usurped 
the widow's function. (Beverley, p. 170.) So, too, in chiefly cir- 
cles among the Barotse, a Bechuana people (Bertrand, p. 164; 
Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, IV, 806-7), and in Tahiti. 
(Ellis, Wm., I, 404.) 

NOTE IX 

THE widow's mourning TEAR 

The widow's "year" has been taken to be an emasculated sur- 
vival of the practice of lifelong widowhood, just as cutting the hair 
of the widow has been alleged to be a substitute for killing her. 
The same error must be guarded against in both instances. Both 
customs may survive from a culture period long prior to that in which 
widow immolation or lifelong widowhood were possible. 
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The widow's "year" tends of course^ like other primitive customs, 
to become rationalised. It is understood to be a mark of respect to 
the deceased, a p<^nt of view still very close to the primitive one, or 
to be a means of precluding uncertainty of the paternity of offspring 
bom within the first ten mcmths after a husband's death. 

Roman legislation and legislation based on it were the outcome 
of the paternity theory (G^a R^vesz, pp. S91-40S), but Numa, 
to whom the original law was imputed, ordered diat any widow re- 
marrying within the set period of ten months was to offer up a cow 
big with calf (Plutarch, Nutna, XII), a sacrifice very suggestive of a 
prerationalistic point of view. 

Diodorus Siculus reports an amusing illustration of the extent 
to which rationalism based on traditional prejudice may be carried. 
Charondas of Thurium, a Greek colony in Italy, made a law dis- 
qualifying a widower who remarried from sitting in the Senate and 
conmion assemblies, judging that he could never advise his country 
well who was so imprudent in has own family: "for they that were 
once well married, ought to rest satisfied with such a happiness; and 
such as are unfortunate in their first match, and yet against their 
own experience commit a second fault of the same kind, justly 
deserve to be noted for fools." (Op. cit. XII.) 

The original character of the "respect" theory is delightfully 
apparent in TertuUian's brief against remarriage. "Not that thou 
wilt confer, on that head, any good upon me, save in what thou shalt 
profit thyself," he ungraciously remarks. "Think not that it is to 
preserve thy body untouched for myself, that I am even not instilling 
the advice to remain a widow, suspicious because of the pain of being 
slighted. No debasing pleasure shall then be resumed between us. 
For God pnMDiseth not to His people things so vain, so impure" 
(The First Book to His Wife, I. ch. XI), — the orthodox concep- 
tion of marriage which Paul, pitiful victim of sex taboos as he was, 
had started on its course throughout Christendom! Spiritual con- 
sortship there will be, however, — ^if the widow's prayer is successful. 
How then will a woman have room for another husband? "The 
first is still in possession of her mind; taking a second would be an 
act of adultery. . . . Make your election to which of the two 
you will play the adultress. I think to both. But if you have any 
wisdom be silent on behalf of the dead one. Let your silence be to 
him a divorce, already endorsed in the dotal gifts of another." (On 
Monogamy, X, d). 
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NOTE X 

WIDOW WSDDINO CKREMONIAL 

No self-respecting or ambitious Hindu scholar will write out 
a widow's marriage covenant. It must at any rate be written in the 
open; written indoors^ great misfortune might befall the inmates. 
On the spot where the rest of the water with which the scribe has 
rubbed the ink is poured away nothing will ever grow. There are 
no festive bridal procession^ no wedding presents^ no congratulatory 
visits. The wedding is at nighty the widow-bride must leave her 
parents' house by the back door^ etc. (JoUy^ p. 61; Kohler^ 
Z. F. V. R. X, 94; Crooke, Natives of NoHhem India, pp. 209, 240; 
The Tribes and Castes, p. CXCIII.) Pruning of wedding cere- 
monial for remarrying widows is a widespread custom. A forest 
stroll takes the place of an elaborate wedding ritual in Dutch New 
Guinea. (Van Hasselt, p. 4.) No guest will eat the nuptial bread 
of an Arab widow-bride. For a month after the wedding, the hus- 
band will not eat any of her victuals nor use any of her vessels. 
Everything connected with her wedding is ill-omened. (Burckhardt, 
Bedouins and Wah&hys, I, 267-8.) The marriage of widows "are 
concluded with lesse adoe," writes Leo Africanus, of Fea. {Op. 
eit., II, 452.) Plutarch opined that while it was becoming for vir- 
gins to marry in the presence of many, for widows it was indecent. 
"For the first marriage is zealously affected, the second to be depre- 
cated; yea, they are ashamed to marry a second husband while 
their first husband lives, and they grieve at doing so even when he 
is dead." (Roman Questions, 105.) In Wales the "chief of song" 
was to receive no silver at the bridal feasts of widows. (The Di- 
metian Code in Ancient Lams and Institutes of Wales, p. 188.) 
(See p. 257 for Christian practice, and Grimm, I^ 602.) 

NOTE XI 

ROYAL POLYGYNY 

One of the chiefs of the islands of Bougainville Straits, in the 
Solomon group, had from 80 to 100 wives. The older women, as is 
usually the case in polygyny, were mere drudges. (Guppy, pp. 
44-5.) Fijian chiefs had a like number of wives. (Williams and 
Calvert, p. 25.) According to Thomson (The Fijians, p. 172) 
they had not more than 50. If a New Caledonian chief 
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refuses to marry a girl who has been betrothed to him 
in chOdhood^ she is bound to remain celibate bat not 
chaste. (Featherman^ Sec. Div., p. 87.) The S,SSS wives 
of the king of Ashanti — ^a fixed ccmventional quota — ^werc kept in 
seclusion and many of them the king himself had probably never 
seen. Even if he married an infant at the breast she was rigorously 
secluded from all but kinswomen. (Bowdich^ pp. 289, 290.) On the 
Slave Coast when a woman catches the fancy of the king, "he 
will perhaps enjoy her company twice or thrice; she in obliged to 
pass the remainder of her life like a nun" (Barbot, p. 835), shut up 
forever in his seraglio of 1000 or so women, "as it were in perpetual 
widowhood." (Bosman, p. 845. Cp. Marchais, II, 65.) A man 
caught with a royal wife was set as a mark for javelins. He was 
bereft of his offending organ and forced to throw it into a fire. 
Man and woman were then thrown into a deep pit, bound hand and 
foot. Boiling water was poured on them and then the pit was 
filled in with earth and they were buried alive (Bosman, p. 858), (if 
still alive). The king of Whydah had over 2,000 wives. (Accord- 
ing to Atkins, p. 110, "near a 1,000"; according to Norris, p. 141, 
between 4,000 and 5,000). Women have been known to kill them- 
selves rather than enter his necessarily chaste harem. (Marchais, 
II, pp. 65, 179.) The royal adulteress and her paramour were 
grilled alive. (76., II, pp. 64-7.) If a man accidentally touched a 
king's woman in the streets both were at once sold as slaves. If 
designedly, the woman was sold and the man killed. {Ih., II, 78.) 
In modem Dahomi the punishment is much milder. In 1 868 Burton 
reports that 150 Amazons had been found pregnant — "so difficult is 
chastity in the Tropics" — ^and that the majority of the guilty — ^men 
and women — were to be merely imprisoned or banished. (Gelele, I, 
276-7.) According to Norris there were between 8,000 and 4,000 
women in the court of Dahomi (Op. cit, p. 99) ; according to Ellis 
5,000. {The Ewe-Speaking Peoples, p. 198.) Two-thirds of Gel- 
ele's 2,500 Amazon wives were said to be virgins. (Burton, Gelele, 
pp. 68, 74, 80.) The wives of the king of Benin were 600 in 1604; 
1,000 in 1608; 8,000 in 1778, and 4,000 in 1815-21. (Roth, Great 
Benin, p. 40.) In 1841 the king of Aboh among the Niger Ibos 
had 110 wives. (Allen & Thompson, I, 247.) In Loango the 
king had nearly 7,000 wives. "Some he selects for his am- 
ours . . .; and others are shut up like nuns in cloist- 
ers." (Barbot, p. 476.) When one of them was with child 
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some man had to undergo an ordeal by drinking Bonde for her to 
know if she had had to do with any one but the king. If her proxy 
failed^ she was burnt. Transgressors still are. (Dennett^ At the 
Back of the Blackman's Mind, p. 53.) The Muata Yamvo of the 
interior of Angola had 500 wives. (Valdez, II, 198.) Their se- 
duction was punished with death. (Douville^ I, 248.) The Muata 
Cazembe of Lunda had four principal wives and about 600 con- 
cubines. (76., II, 254.) Transgression with them is cruelly pun- 
ished. (Valdez, II, Z55,) In German East Africa chiefs have 
as many as 800 wives. (Burton, Central Africa, II, SSZ.) Dou- 
ville found that the chief of Yanvo, west of Lake Albert N'Yanza 
in the Congo country, had 780 wives. (Op. cit,, II, 84-5.) Stan- 
ley stated that Mutesa of Uganda had 500 concubines {Op. cit., I, 
808), but Mutesa himself did not know how many he had, at least 
7^000, he guessed. Everywhere, in the street and at courts men are 
very careful not to even look at the royal wives. (Felkin, p. 71 1-) 
The kings of Unyoro owned from 1,000 to 8,000 wives and concu- 
bines. (Johnston, The Uganda Protectorate, II, 590.) Here, as 
in many places, while the adultery of the wives of a commoner was 
condoned by presents, that of the wives of the big chiefs or of the 
king was punished with death. (/&•) 

Manco Ccapac, the first Ynca, decreed monogamy for his 
people, but he himself took concubines, saying complacently that it 
was well that there should be many children of the Sun, his father. 
(Gardllasso, I, 91.) Every Ynca had bands of cloistered virgins 
throughout the land. When he asked for one of them "they selected 
the most beautiful, to be sent to where he was, as his concubine." 
(76., I, 800.) The number of those that were chosen Cieza 
estimates at 700. (76., II, 27.) As for those who were passed by, 
"when once dedicated as a woman of the Ynca, it was unlawful to 
lower any maiden from that estate, or to permit the possibility of 
anyone being able to say, 'This was once a woman of the Ynca.' " 
(Garcillasso, I, 808.) In accordance with this point of view the 
women who were never honored by a "call" as actual concubines 
either died in the convent, or when they were very old had permis- 
sion to return home. (76. I, 801.) Were a man to violate a 
woman of the Inca, his wife, children, kinsmen, servants, and fellow 
villagers with all their flocks would be put to death, the village pulled 
down and the site strewn with stones. (76., I, 80.) The Chibcha 
Zipa had hundreds of concubines. (Bollaert, p. 16.) According to 
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some reports Mcmteziima of Mexico had 1^000 wives; according to 
others, 8,000. (Gomara, p. 181.) The king of Java had a guard 
of 10^000 Amasons^ the older women guarding the entrances of the 
palace against in^mdent males^ the yoonger waiting on the king's 
four wives and 400 concubines. On Uieir commissarj trips, like the 
Amasons of Dahomi, they were under the watch of sharp-eyed 
inspectresses. (Schouten, II, 877-8.) The emperor of China may 
have seventy concubines. Within the palace precincts there are also 
2,000 female Manchus under the supervision of the eunuchs. (Bland 
and Backhouse, p. 9.) Although four legitimate wives is the quota 
allowed in Mahometan law, the sultan of Turkey may have five or 
six. The number of his concubines is unlimited. (Oamett, p. 891.) 

NOTE XII 

RITUALISTIC DEFLORATION 

Among the most primitive peoples ceremonial defloraticm is 
managed by kins-men or -women or their agents, or by the old men 
or women. (Hartland, Temple of MyUtta, pp. 195-7, 200.) 
Rarely has the medicine-man any part in the affair. So that it is 
questionable whether the ceremony was originally a fertility rite or 
rather a magical fertility rite. As soon, however, as we find the 
priest-chief in control of the ceremony, we must suspect the super- 
imposition of magical ideas and motives. The priest-chief becomes 
the god's proxy, ensuring a magical impregnation — ^an instance of 
contagious magic. Crawley suggests {The Mystic Rote, p. 849) 
that he may also intervene to lessen the danger of marital contact. 

We have undetailed references to the rite as a priestly custom 
among the Kimpetu £skimo (Featherman, Div. Ill, 406), the 
Nicaraguans (Hererra, III, I, 4), the natives of Venezuela south 
of the Gulf of Paria (Benzoni, p. 9), the natives of Brazil (Mar- 
tins, I, 118), the Guanches of the Canary Islands (Bory St. 
Vincent, p. 100; Glas, p. 69), the Adrymachides (Herodotus, IV, 
168) ; in Algeria (Daumas, Le Sahara Algerien, p. 181). The much 
quoted Chinaman's account o£ the rite in Cambodia (Abel-Remusat, 
I, 116) has been doubted. (Aymonier, Le Cambodge, 111, 625.) In 
Southern India, in Warsinga, ten-year-old girls and in Goa, brides 
had, like Roman brides (Augustin, The City of God, VI, 9, VII, 24), 
to offer their virginity to an idol. (Barbosa, p. 96; Schouten, I, 
517''8.) "When the Samorin [ruler of Calicut] marries, he must not 
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cohabit with his bride till the Nambourie or chief priest has enjoyed 
her^ and^ if he pleases^ may haye three nights of her company^ be- 
cause the first-fruits of her nuptials must be a holy oblation to the 
god she worships; and some of the nobles are so complaisant as to al- 
low the clergy the same tribute." (Hamilton^ p. 874.) Two cen- 
turies earlier Loduvico di Varthema states that this custom was con- 
fined to royalty. (Op, cit, p. 141.) But to-day among the Nairs 
of Malabar^ high class Sudras^ every girl is married formally when 
a child with a Namburi Brahman. The titular husband is well 
paid. When the girl grows up she is married off in the ordinary 
way. (Bhattacharya^ pp. 107, 152.) 

Desire for divine impregnation has been strong among Hindus. 
Anciently no bridegroom approached his bride until the fourth 
night. During the previous day she was made to look towards the 
sun or in some way exposed to its rays. (We are reminded of rites 
of solar impregnatian among more primitive peoples). Before 
coming to her the bridegroom repeated from the Rig-veda, "Let all- 
prevading Vishnu prepare her womb; let the Creator shape its 
forms; let Prajahati [a title of the Sun's] be the impregnator; let 
the creator give the embryo." (Monier- Williams, BrdhmanUm and 
Hinduism, pp. 854^ S55, Cp. Hartland^ Primitive Paternity, 1, 
89-90.) In Gaujam if the marriage of a Sudra girl has been de- 
layedy she is married to the sun^ a ceremony that makes her eligible^ 
in spite of the delay^ for a human bridegroom. (Thurston^ South- 
ern India, p. 41.) £lsehere in India a girl is frequently married 
to a god as a preliminary to human marriage. (Crod^e^ The Hill 
Tribes of the Central Indian HxLU, p. 242.) 

NOTE XIII 

SUBMISSION TO HOLY MEN 

Among the Australian Warramunga medicine-men are allowed 
remarkable license with other men's wives. Nevertheless a presum- 
ing medicine-man is decidedly frowned down upon. (Spencer and 
Gillen, Northern Tribes, pp. 486-7-) New Caledonian "exercisers" 
practice "immoralities" with the Island girls in the woods in the 
name of their spirits. (Rochas^ p. 295.) A low bom Fijian woman 
received a summons from a chief as a divine command. (Thomson^ 
The Fijians, p. 285.) In 1885 a hybrid Christian-pagan prophet 
began to tour the country with a train of the best-looking of the 
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Island girls. His holy water gaaranteed them immortality and per- 
petual virginity, however great the test (lb, p. 142.) In every 
village through which a Loango prince passes he may lie with any 
woman who addresses him. The houses on his march are therefore 
locked up and all the inmates pointedly flee before him. (Bastian, 
Loango-Kuste, pp. 198-9. But such divine personages are probably 
dangerous in other respects as well.) Burton says that he has heard 
convert-women on the West Coast declare that their native catechists 
were holy men and that to go with them was not the same as with 
laity. (Abeokvta, I, 247.) 

The palol, or sacred Toda dairyman, might make assignations 
in the wood with the wives of other men provided he paid the hus- 
bands. (Rivers, pp. 99, 725, referring to an observation made in 1608 ; 
but Rivers thinks that it is possible that this easy going arrange- 
ment still holds). He is merely restricted from touching a woman 
in the house. If a palol has held office eighteen years without a 
break he performs a special ceremony. The essential feature of it 
is that he has intercourse in the daytime with a young woman whom 
he chooses, but who must belong to the Tartharol division of the 
tribe. The palol meets her in a wood near the village, where, care- 
fully cleansed and adorned, she awaits him. (lb., p. 108.) The 
dairyman of one of the more sacred types of dairies is allowed inter- 
course with any Tarthar woman. The women of his own division, 
the Teivaliol, are taboo to him, although ordinarily the divisions 
are endogamous. (lb., p. 68 ; also p. 78.) On Sunday and Wednes- 
day the Teivaliol dairyman of another sacred type of Tarthar dairy 
may sleep in the hut of a Tarthar village and have intercourse with 
any Tarthar woman, but he is not allowed it with any Teivali 
woman, even with his wife if he is married. Except under these 
conditicms he loses his office if even touched by a woman. (lb., p. 72.) 

The relation between the ranking Brahman of the court of 
Calicut and the queen seems to have continued after her marriage. 
(Schouten, I, 543.) Moreover, the Brahmans had the right to 
visit the princesses in the absence of their husbands; and it was 
said that a man felt honored when a holy Brahman intrigued with 
his wife. (lb., I, 541, also 544-5; Forbes, James, I, 248.) 
As recently as 1894 a prominent Namburi Brahman informed the 
Malabar Marriage Commissicm that intercourse with Sudra women 
was sanctioned by sacred script and that if a Brahman wished for 
it with a Sudra's wife the Sudra would be bound to gratify the 
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wish. (Fawcett, Nay art of Malabar, p. 227.) "And when a woman 
has had ten former husbands not Brahmans, if a priest (brahma) 
take her hand (i. e. marry her) it is he alone who is her husband." 
Muir suggests (p. 281, n. 2) that this Atharva Veda text may mean 
that the Brahman was wont to appropriate the wives of others. At 
any rate Brahmans only were exempted from the penalty of death 
for adultery. {Manu, VIII, 359.) Once when a certain Brah- 
man was about to dedicate his daughter to Jagannatha, the god ap- 
peared to him and ordered him to give the girl in marriage to Jaya- 
deva, the ascetic (Hopkins, p. 58), who was one with himself. 
(Wilson, p. 50). Maharaja sectarians are regarded as incarnations 
of Krishna, and women are taught to believe that the highest bliss 
will be secured to themselves and their families by their caresses, 
(Monier- Williams, Brdhmanism and Hinduism, p. 137.) We have 
noticed the convenient theory by which the gurus of the Kartabhaja 
sect make free with their women worshippers. (Basu, p. 484.) 
When Jangamas, or Siva gurus of the western provinces travel, they 
choose out a house belonging to a member of their sect to lodge in. 
Whereupon it is customary for the master and all the male inmates 
to turn out. Only the women remain. "Scandal-mongers have re- 
marked that these celibate Jangamas always take care to choose a 
house where the women are young." (Dubois, J. A., p. 118.) 

Ignorant Moslem women in Syria do not shrink from the ad* 
vances of the "holy men," to whom they attribute a divine authority. 
(Curtiss, p. 1 50.) Some of the naked saints of Egypt are so highly 
venerated, that women suffer them to take any liberty with them in 
the public street. Nowadays such acts are of very rare occurrence ; 
but once, according to a sixteenth century observer, they may have 
been commoner. "These lewd miscreants vnder pretence of their 
religion run like roagues naked and sauage throughout all Africa, 
hauing so little regarde of honestie or shame, that they will like 
brute beastes ravish women in publike places; and yet forsooth the 
grosse common people reuerence them as men of woonderf ul holines. 
Great swarmes of these filthie vagabonds you may see in Tunis, but 
many more in Egypt, and especially at Alcair, whereas in the market 
called Bain Elcafrain I saw one of these villaines with mine owne 
eies, in the presence of much people, deflowre a most beautiful 
woman as she was coming foorth of the bath; which being done, the 
fond people came flocking about the said woman, striuing to touch 
her garment as a most holie thing: saying that the adulterer was a 
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man of great sanctitie^ and that he did not commit the sinne^ but 
onely seemed to coomiit it: which when the sillie cuckold her husband 
vnderstood^ he shewed himselfe thankfall to his false god with a 
solemne banket^ and with liberall gioing of almes." (Leo Afri- 
camis^ II, 466-7.) 

Sacred or semi-sacred men have sometimes been trespassers 
rather than proxies. St. Edith, foonder of the nunnery of Wil- 
ton, was the daughter of King Edgar, by Wilfrida, a beautiful nun 
whom he had stolen. Wilfrida returned to her convent as soon as 
she could and there gave birth to Edith. The Church deliberately 
planed to outwit such high-bom suitors. "If a virgin is in danger 
of losing her virginity because a great man demands her in marriage, 
or some one desires to violate her, . . . and the bishop, at the 
desire of her parents, gives her the veil before she has reached the 
age of twenty-five, the synodal decision with regard to this age shall 
not hinder him." (Can. 18 of the African General S3mod, 418 A. D., 
Hefele, II, 462). Marpessa, the fair-ankled, beloved of Apollo, 
was stolen out of his temple by Idas of Messenia. Unlike Wilfrida, 
she seems to have been in no hurry to return to her divine lord. 
At Choo-loong-shan near the district city of Woo-sen stands 
the Hien nunnery. Its nuns were renowned for beauty, but not for 
conduct. Once Emperor Keen-lung Wong became enamored of one 
of them and to<^ her into his harem. (Gray, I, 104.) Under a 
degenerate rule, a Toltec king was said to have once enjoyed the 
sacred virgins, for, despite their vow of continence, the women were 
easily persuaded to do the will of the king, the successor of 
Quetzalcoatl, their god. (Brasseur de Bourbourg, I, 877-8.) It 
was said that on certain days of the year the grandees of Rio had 
the right to enter one of the Catholic convents of the city, a matter 
of grave scandal to the gossips. (Arago, I, 126.) 

In one instance in India the overlord seems to share legitimately 
with the god. The sons of the deva datrees of the Siva temple of the 
North Arcot district in the Madras Presidency become slaves of the 
Zemindar and the daughters who are not needed in the pagoda be- 
come palace "drudges." (Shortt, pp. 188-9.) Again, in ancient 
Egypt under the Theban temple of Mentu-heteb III are the burial 
vaults of several women who bore the title "The Royal Favorite, the 
Only One, the Priestess of Hathor," and who were attached to the 
king's harem. (Buttles, p. 25.) 
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NOTE XIV 

THX PROCRBATITX POWER OP HOLT MKN • 

Among the Kia of the Proserpine River of North Queensland^ a 
"woman may become pregnant merely through the order of a med- 
icine-man. If he is a stranger^ twins result. (Roth^ North Queens- 
land Ethnography, Bull. No. 5^ p. 22. Among the Tully River 
natives any man may give the order — ^to what may women be 
reduced !) 

Among the Efiks of old Calabar if a husband and wife wish 
for -children^ they go to the juju-jnan with a present of a fowl or 
goat. (Ck>tton^ p. S04.) On the Loango coast the ganga Pungama- 
kussu causes the barren wives of princes to bear offspring. (Bastian^ 
Loanga-Kuste, II, 171.) Other would-be mothers visit the fetich 
Nemadia and his priest on Shark'4 Point. (76., II, 286.) The 
Chitome also cured barrenness. (76., II, 192). The Awiri of the 
West African Bantus can bestow children upon barren women. 
(Nassau, p. 68.) The paramount chief of the Masai is visited from 
all over the country by barren women. (Hinde, p. 72.) Among the 
Bari tribe of the Equatorial Nile, barren women are brought to their 
chief who shakes a rod over and around them and mutters a charm. 
(Spire, p. 21.) Less distinguished Masai medicine-men (Merker, 
p. 201), Caff re medicine-men of South Africa (Theal, Kaffir Folk- 
Lore, p. 214), and one of the Baganda priests all supply effective 
fertility charms to barren wives. (Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, 
II, 498.) Kabyle women frequent their Moslem mosques, particu- 
larly the tomb of the saint, Sidi Abi Thaleb, to become pregnant. 
(Hartland, Primitive Paternity, I, 181.) 

Karalit Eskimo husbands pay their priests to impregnate their 
childless wives. (Egede, p. 142.) One of the Thompson River 
shamans had a great reputation for treating childless women. He 
made them eat a certain root, he painted the upper part of their 
faces according to his dreams, and made them promise to give 
their children the names he chose. (Teit, p. 363.) Through 
prayer to the Moth and sitting on the sly on a woman's blanket, 
a Blackfoot medicine-man can make her pregnant. (Wissler, p. 
260.) Sakti worshippers send their barren wives, in order diat they 
may become pregnant, to men distinguished for meritorious acts, 
and "these men use the women before the eyes of their husbands." 
A recalcitrant husband would render the purity of his faith very 
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doubtful. (Dabistdn, p. %5S.) Among the reasons given for forbid- 
ding Gaina monks prolonged residence with householders it is argued 
that "while a mendicant lives together with householders^ the house- 
holder's wives^ daughters^ daughters-in-law^ nurses, slave-girls or 
servant girls might say : These reverent Sramanas, etc., have ceased 
from sexual intercourse; . . . whatever woman indulge with 
them in sexual intercourse will have a strong, powerful, illus- 
trious, glorious, victorious son of heavenly beauty. Hearing and 
perceiving such talk, one of them might induce the mendicant ascetic 
to indulge in sexual intercourse" (Akdrdnga Sutra, Bk. II, Lect. 2, 
Les. IV, 12.) A certain Brahman virgin widow was once taken by 
her father to see his guru, Ramanand, the famous Vaishnava secta- 
rian of the fifteenth century. Ramanand, graciously, if too precipi- 
tately, greeted her with the wish that she might have a son. And 
she did. Exposed at birth to save his mother from disgrace, he 
was rescued and grew up to be Ramanand's most celebrated disci- 
ple. (Hopkins, pp. 64-5.) Lai Beg, the patron saint of the 
Sweeper caste, was granted to his mother through the rishi Val- 
miki. (The Indian Antiquary, XXVII, 112; Crooke, Tribes and 
Castes, I, 267> 268, 289.) Many another Indian saint has been 
reputed to have the power to confer male offspring (lb., I, 190-1), 
a power of century long duration, for Strabo asserts that through 
their charms Indian physicians were able to give people a numer- 
ous progeny of either boys or girls. (XV, Ch. I, 60.) 

We recall that, in return for her hospitality, Elisha promises a 
son to a Shunamite woman who had been barren and whose husband 
was old. (II Kings, iv, 8-17.) Magical procreative power is still 
attributed to holy men in Syria. Sometimes this function seems to 
imply paternity, sometimes the physical intervention involved is 
thought of merely as an abuse, whatever it was originally. At one 
of the hot air vents of the baths of Solomon there is a famous shrine 
for barren women desirous of offspring. They regard Abu Rabah, 
the tveli or saint of the shrine, as the father of the children bom 
after such a visit As the hot air streams up their bodies they recite: 

•*0h, Abu Rabah! 
To thee come the white ones. 
To thee come the fair ones; 
With thee is the generation. 
With us is the conception." (Curtiss, p. 117.) 
The Nusairiyeh of the ancient Canaanitic race believe in a still 
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more interesting illustration of magical paternity. Thej claim that 
their religious shieks or priests beget children merely by passes made 
with their hands over the bodies of their wives. (lb,, p. 107.) Fer- 
tility magic of a less legitimate kind seems to have been practiced at 
the famous Syrian shrine of St. George. Once it was visited by 
many Moslem women who desired offspring. They went with the 
full consent of their husbands^ but now that "the true character of 
the place is beginning to be recognized" many Moslems have for- 
bidden their wives to visit it. (Ih., pp. 118-119.) Turkish Moslems 
appear to be more tolerant and have not cut off their wives' occa- 
sional visits to the mosques in spite of the risk to their paternity that 
these acts of worship involve. (See p. 116). 

The first person bold enough to search out St. Hilarion after he 
had spent twenty-two years in the wilderness and had become 
famous throughout Palestine^ was a certain woman of Eleutheropolis 
who found herself despised by her husband for her sterility. Mar- 
ried for 15 years^ she was still childless. The saint yielded to her 
prayers^ and raising his eyes to heaven^ he bade her have faith. 
"Within a year he saw her with a son" (Jerome, The Life of Saint 
Hilarion,) Theodoretus^ Bishop of Cyprus, was the son of Anti- 
och parents, who, after twelve years of a childless marriage, had 
besought an ascetic solitary to pray for them. (N. Sf P.-N, F., 
Ill, 7*) Through prayer Simeon Stylites makes the Queen of the 
Ishmaelites a mother. (Kingsley, Charles, p. 185.) In our own 
day Nicholas II decrees the canonization of an ecclesiastic to 
whose potent intercession he owes an heir to his czardom and his 
misery. 

NOTE XV 

THE CELIBACY OF THE EWE PRIESTESS AND OTHER CASES OF INCOM- 
PATABILITT BETWEEN SACERDOTALISM AND MATRIMONY 

BosMAN supposed that the Ewe priestesses were marriageable. 
He probably confused them with the vodu-vi or god-vowed daughters 
who do marry (see p. 184), or with the graduates from the clois- 
ters. There seems to have been some reluctance to marrying these 
women. And small wonder, for their husbands had always to speak to 
and serve them on their knees. (Bosman, p. 384.) Moreover, they 
made insolent and lazy wives. They looked upon their husbands as 
their slaves rather than their masters (Marchais, II, 146, 150) — a 
point of view repugnant to the European as well as to the African. 
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Burton sarcastically remarks that to espouse a sanctified woman waa 
like marrying an heiress in civilised lands. {Gelele, I, 155 n.) 
Occasionally husbands rebelled. Once a man of the Gold Coast^ 
and so one not bound by "pagan superstition/' was married to a 
Slave Coast woman who pretended to be seised by the Snake; but 
instead of sending her to the Snake-house he imprisoned her at 
home. This naturally enraged the woman^ and the priest secretly 
poisoned him so that be became speechless and paralyzed. (Bosman^ 
pp. 375-6.) In another story^ bullied by his sacerdotal wife and her 
abettors^ the irate husband entices her into the house of a £ur<^>ean 
factor and there he goes through a mock form of selling her as a 
slave. This farce reduces her to utter contrition^ and on her promise 
to amend he takes her home ag^in^ properly tamed. (Marchais, 
II, 147-8.) 

Leo Africanus gives a strangely similar account of the witches 
and husbands, credulous and incredulous, of Fez. Sometimes the 
witches who are believed, in European parlance, to have familiarity 
with devils will say that a "woman is possessed with a divell, and 
that she can no way be cured, unlesse she be admitted into their 
societie. With these words her silly husband being persuaded doth 
not onely permit her so to doe, but makes also a sumptuous banket 
unto the damned crew of witches: which being done, they use to 
daunce very strangely at the noise of drums . . . Howbeit 
some there are that will soone conjure the divell with a good cudgell 
out of their wives." (Op. cit, II, 458-9.) 

It was seldom, however, early in the eighteenth century at least, 
that the Ewe priestesses did not find husbands. (Marchais, II, 
151.) When they did not, they became prostitutes. 

As against the theory given in the text of the celibate princess 
origin of the Whydah priestess, we might argue that the celibacy of 
priestesses was a late development, due, as Bosman suggests, to 
inability to get a husband. The existence of married priestesses 
among the ecclesiastically less developed western Ewe tribes (El- 
lis, The Ewe-Speaking Peoples, p. 189), also among the Tshis in 
Bowdich's day are facts in support of this theory. 

In the islands of the Torres Straits there was often a reluctance 
to marry the daughter of a sorcerer on account of the risks to run if 
the father-in-law were offended (R.C,A.E,T.S; V, 828), — ^a dispo- 
sition which, other conditi(ms being favorable, might make for celi- 
bate sorceresses. So, too, among the Kuki-Lushai clans; for here. 
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as "possession" is always hereditary in daughters^ no one wants to 
marry a possessed woman. (Shakspeare^ p. 884.) Among the 
Earalit Eskimo there were celibate sorceresses^ and^ with seemingly 
unintentional irony^ Featherman suggests that those women who 
could not get husbands became sorceresses. (Div. Ill, 483.) We 
suspect that, as on the Slave Coast, it was the other way round. — ^We 
might be engaged in the controversy on the marriage rate of college 
women. — ^Among the Ot^Danoms of the Eahaijan River basin, South 
Borneo, the wives of the rich are the mediums of the gods. They 
exorcise devils from the sick, guide new souls to the ancestral home 
of the dead, taking leading parts at funeral ceremonies (Grabowsky, 
pp. 181, 196-204), and pray to the gods for riches and prosperity. 
While the sang-sang or spirit possesses the woman's body, she must 
withdraw from intercourse with her husband. (Roth, Sarawak 
and Britith North Borneo, II, cc. Cp. Beeckman, p. 183.) Among 
the Cambodian Tchams husbands lose all authority over wives who 
become spirit-possessed sorceresses. Consequently, as soon as a 
woman professes, her husband leaves or divorces her. (Aymonier, 
Les Tchames, pp. 44-5, 109.) 

A different point of view, tenable by the sarcerdotal woman, 
is eloquently set forth in Halt Meidinhad, "And is she not really 
cast down and drawn into servitude, that of so very high a place, 
of so great dignity and such honour, as it is to be God's spouse, 
Jesu Christs bride, leman of the Lord, before whom all kings bow, 
lady of all the world, as he is Lord ; . . . shall . . . barter 
away the heavenly lord for a man of day, and lessen her ladyship, 
as much as her second husband is of less value and hath less pos- 
sessions than her former one had; and instead of being Gods bride 
. . . shall become a servant under a man, and his thrall, to do 
all and suffer all that he pleases, go it howsoever hard with her." 
(Pp. 5^6.) 

NOTE XVI 

AFRICAN 8NAKB INCARNATIONS 

Among the South African Caffres the spirit of an ancestor 
is believed to pass into a snake to revisit men. (Theal, South-E astern 
Africa, VII, 404-5.) A particular Icind of green snake is revered by 
Matabili for this reason. (Bryce, p. 91. Cp. Kidd, The Es- 
sential Kafir, p. 251.) The Ama-Zulus (Callaway, pp. 140, 142, 
196-202, 205, 210-12) and the Basutos (Casalis, pp. 259-60), 
like other Caffres, hold this belief. Remembering the privileges of 
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Dafih-ghi^ we note also with interest that at one of their puberty 
rites Basuto maidens are placed in the river and told to cover their 
heads to receive a visit from a great serpent (lb., p. 283.) The 
Onyckolmn secret society of the Ibibios of the Niger compel a 
woman to marry a man on pain of marrying the great snake, Ake. 
(Marriott, p. 22.) If a snake goes to a Nandi woman's bed, it may 
not be killed, as it is believed that it personifies the spirit of a de- 
ceased ancestor or relation, and that it has been sent to intimate to 
the woman that her next child will be bom safely. (Hollis, p. 90.) 
Among the Masai, "big" men are reincarnated as snakes. (Hinde, 
p. 102. See too Merker, p. 202.) See p. 14 for the haunting of 
Yao widows by their snake-incorpK>rated husbands. In Unyamwesi 
Cameron saw a boa gently urged out of a village with sticks, the 
natives believing that it was a ghost. (Op. cit., I, 189-90.) When 
among the Bomba, a Congo people, Douville killed their tutelary 
serpent, he almost lost his life in consequence. This serpent 
has a shrine in every town. It was nourished on human 
victims (Op. cit.. Ill, 185-40, 142) — ^the substitute of living service 
not having as yet been adopted. Leonard implies that the sacred 
pythons of Brass are thought of as reincarnated spirits. {Op. cit. 
219.) 

If our theory is correct, the dead Awemba chief who haunts 
his grave as a python (p. 69) is the prototype of Dafih-ghi, the 
Awemba priestess, developed into the priestess-widow, of the 
Danh-si. In a certain crater-like hollow of a mountain cliff in the 
Nile Valley are two domed tombs dedicated to Shekh Heridi and his 
wife. They are snakes or rather snake-incorporated souls. (Sayce, 
The Religions of Ancient Egypt and Bctbylonia, pp. 218-14; Revue 
de VHistoire dee Religions, LI, 1905, 341.) A traveller of 1737 
reports that the cure-working serpent-saint would come forth from 
his retreat only at the behest of an unquestioned virgin. She alone 
could carry him to the sick. (Sayce, Serpent-Worship in Egypt, p. 
525.) (We may note here that in a Roman temple to Lavinium, 
served by virgin priestesses, if the enshrined snake failed to eat its 
food it proved that the priestess in waiting had lost her virginity. 
(Nagele, p. 272.) 

NOTE XVII 

PHALLIC SERPENTS 

The serpent-lover figures in a Chinese tale. About six months 
after the marriage of Wang Chen to a young, good-looking woman 
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of Yen^ a young man began to pay her visits in Chen's absence. 
Finally he seduced her and one day Chen found them on the same 
dining mat^ drinking together and laughing merrily. The lady 
fainted from fright and her lover changed into a big snake and 
made off. When the maids attempted to lift up their mistress, she 
too turned into a snake and followed her serpent lover into Mount 
Hwa. (De Groot, The Religious System of China, IV, 216.) 

The founder of the Nagbansis, of whom Maharaja of Chota 
Nagpore is the head, was the son of Pundarika Nag, a great serpent, 
who lock on human shape and married the daughter of a Brahman 
at Benares. (Bradley-Birt, pp. 9-10.) It is believed in India that 
if a little earth taken from the serpent holes of a certain celebrated 
serpent temple be put daily in the mouth of a barren woman that 
she will conceive. Childless women are in the halnt of going to holes 
in the earth where snakes are supposed to dwell, and of depositing 
offerings of milk with invocations and prayers. (Monier- Williams, 
Brdhmanism and Hinduism, pp. 524, 325.) The Arab women of 
Ruad, Syria, twine snakes around their waists in order to have 
children. (Walpole, III, 407.) Aelian gives us another love story 
of a snake and a girl. She was a Judaean maid of the time of 
Herod. (VI, 17.) "Can the story be a distorted rumor of the 
parentage of Christ?" asks Frazer. (Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 1907> p. 
73.) At the Sabazian mysteries in honor of Zeus, a golden snake 
was let down into the bosom of the initiated and taken away again 
from the lower parts. (Amobius, V, 21.) This rite is thought to be 
symbolical of a sacred marriage, "the relic ... of the time when 
the snake was the god." (Harrison, p. 536; Dieterich, p. 123.) 
Even closer to such a time and strikingly parallel to the Whydah 
cult was the Apollo cult of Epirus in which the god's snake represen- 
tatives were fed by a virgin priestess. (Aelian, XI, 2.) There 
was once a Phrygian girl who was amorously encircled by a sacred 
snake in a grove of Artemis. (lb., XII, 39.) The Greeks in 
fact believe that Aristodama of Sicyon conceived Aratus by Aescula- 
pius in the form of a dragon (Pausanias, II, 10; Frazer, Adonis 
Attis, Osiris (1907), pp. 71-2), and that a dragon-god had an in- 
trigue with Nicotelea of Messenia. (Pausanias, IV, 14.) See p. 
112 for the serpent paternity of Alexander. Scipio encouraged the 
popular belief that he also was begotten by a serpent who haunted 
the chamber of his mother. (Livy, XXVI, 18; Aulusi Gellius, 
VII, 1.) 
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The association between sex and snakes is obviously an ex- 
pression in primitive thought of sympathetic magic. (Cp. Crawley; 
The Myttic Rote, pp. 192, 194.) I recently heafd a woman of a 
low cultural type tell her daughter in response to the child's ques- 
tion why her body differed from her brother's that the boy wore a 
snake^ one of those pitiful nursery answers that in part explain the 
existence of obscenity. 

NOTE XVIII 

AFRICAN SPIRIT HATES 

Among the A-Eamba^ a Bantu people of East Africa^ every 
married woman is thought to have two husbands^ the one corporeal 
and the other spiritual. Her fertility depends on the attentions of 
the latter. He is the spirit of one of her ancestors. If she does 
not bear children^ he is ceremonially propitiated. (Frazer^ Totefn- 
ism and Exogamy, II, 423-4.) 

The Ibos believe that every man has two guardian spirits, Chi and 
Aka, a subordinate spirit. A man's Chi marries the Chi of the 
woman the man marries. (Parkinson, John, p. SIS.) (A man, but 
probably not a woman, also possesses a personal god of good luck 
when he marries — I Kenyaa, Is this the ho$$um1) According to 
the Tshis and Ewes every aklamd, the spirit that is incarnate in 
every person, was once married in the spirit world. In entering a 
person in this world it had to quit its spirit consort. (Jehle, p. 
413.) The sickness of a young married woman will be attributed 
to the anger of her spirit husband when he finds that she has run 
away from him and married on earth. (Spieth, pp. 506, 872, 
902.) He may even threaten her with barrenness. (76. p. 848.) 
He has to be placated by the return of his marriage gifts by his 
earthly successor, or by other presents. (lb,, pp. 513, 514, 838-40, 
848-50.) If a young man intends to marry he must erect a clay fig- 
ure representing his spirit mate and sacrifice to it now and then. 
Otherwise the spirit mate becomes jealous and annoying. (Jehle, 
p. 413; Spieth, pp. 506, 513, 838, 902.) She too is likely to in- 
flict illness on her earth husband or joint-wife. (lb., p. 870.) 
Again if a woman quarrels with her husband her psychical joint- wife 
becomes angry and visits her with an illness. On the other hand if 
the spirit mates are happily married in spiritland then their repre- 
sentatives are happy together on earth. {lb,, p. 506.) Some- 
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times the hasbcmd erects a second clay figure and dedicates it to 
the spirit mate of his wife. (Jehle, p. 414.) If a man's spirit mate 
has also become incorporated and has been pointed out to him by the 
priest^ he is obliged to make this "ghost-wife" presents from time to 
time. (Jehle, p. 414; Spieth^ pp. 506, 518.) — Is there any direct 
relation between these ideas and the botmnt wife idea? 

NOTE XIX 

AFRICAN PRINCBSS-RULBRS 

In Ashanti, "ond of the king's sisters or some other female 
relative exercises as much authority over the women of the king- 
dom as the king himself does over the men. (Wilson, J. L., p. 183.) 
In Bagirmi a royal kinswoman, daughter or sister, had a some- 
what like authority. (Rholfs, II, 611.) The sister of the king of 
Gaman, a Tshi kingdom, was "the soul of the government." (Bow- 
dich, p. 245.) Among the Barsalli, a kingdom of the Jalofo, the 
king had a sister coequal in power. (Walckenaer, IV, 140)^ 
The elder sister of the king of the Barotse had the same proroga- 
tives as her brother. (Bertrand, p. 148.) 

NOTE XX 

TESTIMONY TO THB BLOOD-SACRIFICE OF PERUVIAN MAIDENS 

When the virgins who had been brought together in the prov- 
inces were finally sent to the Court of Cuzco "some were appoynted 
to serve the Guacas and Sanctuaries, keeping their virginities for- 
ever: some others were for the ordinary sacrifices that were made of 
maidens, and other extraordinary sacrifices, they made for the health, 
death, or warres of the Ynca; and the rest served for wives and 
concubines to the Ynca, and unto other his kinsfolkes and captaines, 
unto whome hee gave them, which was a great and honourable rec- 
ompense : This distribution was used every yeare." ( Acosta, Bk. V, 
Ch. XV.) "Women were taken for the service of the Sun, and placed 
in the temples where they were kept as virgins. In the same order 
women were given to the service of Pacha-mama [the earth-goddess, 
according to Ondegardo, but he means to refer to Pachacamac, the 
Creator, a male] and of other things in their religion. Then others 
were selected for the sacrifices that were offered in the course of the 
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year^ which were nnmerons. On these occasions they killed the girls^ 
and it was necessary that they should be yirgins, besides offering 
them up at special seasons^ such as for the health of the Inca^ for bis 
success in war^ for a total eclipse of the sun^ on earthquakes^ and 
"on many other occasions suggested by the Devil." Others were 
set apart for the service of the Inca, and for other persons to whom 
he showed favor . . . estates were set apart for the 8upp<^ 
of the houses of the chosen ones, and this tribute would have been 
felt more than any other if it had not been for the belief that the 
souls of the girls who were sacrificed went to enjoy infinite rest, 
which was the reason that sometimes they voluntarily offered them- 
selves for sacrifice. (Ondegardo, pp. 165-7.) 



NOTE XXI 

COURT DANCERS 

There were court dancers at Grand Bassam (Hecquard, p. 
68) and in Dahomi (Forbes, F. £., II, Ap. A; Norris, pp. 101, 
108, 109). Valdez states that the Dahomans were prostitutes and 
that belonging to the king he derived a revenue from them. {Op. 
cit,, I, 846-7.) Elsewhere he says that eighty of these women or 
Abaias were buried alive with the king. (lb., 1, 3SS,) Perhaps he 
is confusing the kpo-si and the kosio. According to Ellis, the danc- 
ers were the kosio. (The Ewe-Speaking Peoples, p. 142.) On Aug- 
ust 2, 1908, a chief at Benin City gave a dance at which his wives 
were the performers. "Each lady was evidently famous for some 
particular song and step." The Englishmen present preferred a 
certain round dancer who sang a song full of her husband's praises. 
(DenneU, At the Back of the Black Man's Mind, p. 209.) At the 
court of the Muata Yamvo in Angola (Valdez, II, 199) the god's 
earthly representatives generally maintain dancing women. The 
most beautiful and admired of the royal concubines of Java are court 
dancers. (Crawfurd, I, 125.) At public entertainments they alone 
may perform the special figure dance called S'rimpi. (Raffles, 
I, 840.) Professional dancing women are in vogue in other Malay 
courts as well. (Dampier, pp. 17, 18; Beeckman, p. 121.) The 
King of Cambodia kept a corps de ballet (Untrodden Fields of An- 
thropology, I, 212). Mile. Sall^, "danseuse de I' Opera," received 
a royal pension, "pension baladine," from Louis XV. 
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NOTE XXII 

SACRED AND SECULAR PROSTITUTION 

Secular often seems to originate in religious prostitution. The 
two were certainly closely associated in classical antiquity. In the 
words of Ovid, "Do ye damsels of the town, worship the deity of 
Venus; very favorable is Venus to the gains of the prostitutes." 
(Fasti, IV, 865.) At the trial of the courtesan Phryne on a 
capital charge, her lawyers beset her judges with the fear of con- 
demning to death "a prophetess and priestess of Venus." (Athen- 
aeus, XIII, 59.) The dancer Pharsalia once went from Greece 
to Italy, and played and danced in the temple of Apollo. (Plu- 
tarch, Why the Pythian Priestess Ceases her Oracles in Verse, 8.) 
Obelisks were dedicated to the courtesan Rhodopis and a golden 
statue to Phryne stood at Delphi (lb,, 14.) Most conspicuous in 
the worship of the Mother of the Gods were the hetairai. In a mort- 
uary inscription to Tryphera, this fairest flower of the hetairai is 
said to have been cherished by Cybele, and to have sparkled in her 
sanctuary and at her festivals. Aristion, a dancer and a flute player, 
is even said to have served in her temple. (Foucart, pp. 158, 159.) 
One of the Hercules legends is suggestive of how through the vi- 
carious clement in religious prostitution, secular prostitution might 
arise. In satisfaction for a wager lost to Hercules, one of his 
priests once procured Fabula Laurentia, a notorious harlot, to lie 
with Hercules in his temple. The god's convenience was planned 
for in the same way as Marduk's or Apollo's under parallel circum- 
stances. A bed was made in the temple and the doors closed. In 
spite of these arrangements Hercules contented himself with ap- 
pearing to Fabula and ordering her to go forth early in the morn- 
ing into the market place and give herself to the man she first met. 
He happened to be a rich bachelor who took her to live with him 
and made her his heiress. (Plutarch, Raman Questions, 35.) 

The great social toleration of prostitutes in India points to 
their originally sacred character. We even hear of a certain prin- 
cess Salawati as an ''appointed" courtesan (Crooke, Tribes and 
Castes, V, 368). A slave girl of the King of Kumaun was the an- 
cestress of the Patar caste of prostitutes. When nubile the Patar 
girls marry a pipal tree before commencing their career of prostitu- 
tion, — a suggestive fact taken together with that of the association of 
their ancestress with the ancestress (also a slave girl of the King's) 
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of a caste of temple dancers. (lb., IV, 866.) Moreover even 
secular prostitutes are apt to live in the neighborhood of a temple. 
(Shortt, p. 182.) Most striking fact of all, misbehaving banvu are 
actually degraded into "village ha$ivi$" a polite term for ccHnnum 
prostitutes. (Fawcett, On Boiivii, p. 332.) 

The facts that Javanese chiefs take part in the dance of the 
professional dancing woman who are prostitutes (Crawfurd, I, 124; 
Raffles I, 342), that these rong geng not infrequently marry petty 
chiefs (/&., I, 343), that on the odier hand dancers alone have 
the right to refuse to enter a princely harem and that if a woman 
wishes to be separated from her husband against his consent she has 
only to become a public dancer (Pfeiffer, I, 346), suggest that 
the character of these women may not have always been secular. 
(Schmidt, p. 562.) The position of the Japanese geisha suggests a 
like query. 

We remember that semi-sacred character of the Dahoman 
ko9io. Atkins' account of the doings in the Snake houses of Whydah 
suggests how the kasio might have developed. "I have heard," he 
writes, "the rich cahiceero do often buy the consent of these women 
[the elder priestesses] to debauch their pupils; they pretend to the 
girls, they have had some late correspondence with the Snake, who 
intimates the agreeableness of her favoring such or such a man's 
addresses." (Op. cit,, p. 114.) 

See Schurtz, Altenclassen und MannerhUnde, p. 198, for the 
religious quality of the prostitution in omnection with mens' club- 
houses, one of the earliest forms of prostitution. But I suspect 
that the religious character may be more than merely, as Schurts 
suggests, incidental. 

NOTE XXIII 

PROSTITUTION FOR ROYALTY 

We remember the tribute paid by the koiio in Dahomi. Among 
the Banyoro until the downfall of the native government in 1895 
the king usually supported a large number — ^perhaps 2,000 — pro- 
fessional prostitutes. They used to go into the market places and 
openly ply for custom. They were called "servants of the king." 
(Johnston, The Uganda Protectorate, II, 590.) They waited 
on the king's wives. Their earnings belonged to themselves. 
When rich, they married a royal slave. Their sons became 
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court slaves and even pages and body guards; their daugh- 
ters were bred to their own profession. (Emin-Bey, p. 889.) 
In Melanesia and Benin widow prostitutes contribute to the 
chiefly treasury. Benin widows were allotted to the king. 
Sometimes he married them off again^ sometimes he made courtesans 
of them for a fixed yearly tribute of cowries which they brought him. 
(Roth^ Great Benin, p. 87. See, too, Barbot, p. 863.) There was a 
like arrangement at Ouwere near Benin. (76., p. 877.) 6n the 
Qua-Qua East African Coast prostitutes were inducted into office by 
the chief and their earnings were his. (Schurtz, p. 196.) In 
Florida disreputable married women and in Ulawa purchased maid- 
ens pay their earnings over to the chief. (76., p. 195.) The prince 
of Bali sends out prostitutes to earn money for him. (Schmidt, 
p. 56S.) The Lingaits of Southern India have one basivi of their 
caste in every large village. This "town" basivi is the servant of 
the headman, although her function is apparently to collect village 
dues for him rather than to enrich him with her personal earnings. 
(Fawcett, On Bativia, pp. 829-80.) Herodotus relates (I, 98) that 
a wonderful monument to Alyattes, King of Lydia, was erected in 
part through the earnings of prostitutes, and Frazer suggests that 
the customs of Lydian girls collecting their dowries through pros- 
titution was probably due to devotion rather than economy. {Ad- 
onis, Attii, Osiris (1906), p. 22.) 



NOTE XXIV 

MAHOMETAN PHALLICISM 

Worshippers at Eerbela at the shrine of Ali, the cousin and 
son-in-law of Mohamet, and identified with the Sun by the Nusair- 
iyeh Arabs (Curtiss, p. 108), are provided at the annual festival 
with "wives," women who are kept veiled in the sacred enclosure. 
(76., p. 149 n. 8.) 

In the square of the mosque at Mecca, Arab women sold com 
and durra to the pilgrims to throw to the pigeons. Under cover 
of this traffic the women of the town bargained for themselves with 
the pilgrims. (Burckhardt, Travels in Arabia, I, 277.) That the 
women may have fallen from a higher estate of temple prostitute 
and guardian of the bird originally sacred to the phallic goddess of 
pre-Islam Arabs is suggested by the assertion of Burckhardt's old 
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landlady at Medina that only women of a loose character were dar- 
ing enough to go to pray in the mosque. (lb., 11^ 196.) 

NOTE XXV 

OB8CURK CA8B8 OF RELIGIOUS 8BX PBRYBRSION 

Shupaiu or women-men were to be found among the Aleuts and 
Kaniagmuts of Alaska. (Dall^ p. 402.) In the Kolmyck district 
of the Yakuts of North-east Siberia the shamans put on women's 
dress^ and wear their hair^ like women^ in long braids. It is beUeyed 
that any distinguished shaman can bear children. (Sumner^ p. 103.) 
Some of the "conjurors" in the Burmese island of Rambree off the 
Arracan coast dress as women. They "marry" a colleague and then 
for their "husband" they acquire a woman as a second wife. With 
this woman both men cohabit. (Foley^ 199 n.) Like their neigh- 
bors (II Kings, XXIII, 7; also I Kings, XIV, 24; XV, 12; XXII, 
46), the Hebrews at one time practiced religious pederasty; and, 
judging from the fulminations against it, the custom was obstinate in 
holding its own. (Leviticus, XX, 2-5.) Male as well as female 
prostitution seems to have existed in a cult of Mt. Lebcmon until 
the day o£ Constantine, the iconoclast. (Eusebius, I, 55.) In 
fact Movers suggests (Op, cit, I, 689-90) that survivals of the old 
cult may still exist in Phoenicia. 

NOTE XXVI 

RKLIOIOUS SBZ PBRVBRSION IN AMERICA 

Forbidden to marry, the priests at Sempoalla, Mexico, were 
wholly given to unnatural offences. (Bemal Diaz, I, 122.) In parts 
of New Granada pederasts were kept in the temples, "because the 
devil persuaded them that their gods took great delight in such 
people." (Garcilasso, I, 59.) The Peruvian priests "with whom 
it was rumored that the lords joined in company on days of festiv- 
ity, did not meditate the committing of such sin, but only the offer- 
ing of sacrifice to the demon." (Cieza, Pt. II, ch. XXV.) The med- 
icine-men of the Tehuelche Indians of Patagonia posed as women. 
(Hutchinson, p. 323.) There are pederasts among the Araucano 
medicine-men of Chili. They have a special name, wear a skin 
apron, long hair, and women's ornaments. Formerly they were 
greatly respected. (Latcham, p. 353.) There are also beraaches 
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among the Cheyenne^ Sioux^ Ute^ and Arapaho. The Arapaho be- 
come hiucuxana aa the result of a sapematural gift from animals 
or birds. They have mlracnloos power. One of them^ for ex- 
ample^ made an intoxicant from rain-water. They are married to 
men. (Kroeber^ p. 19.) .Dorsey quotes Say's account of a Kansa 
Indian who was a pederast "in consequence of a vow he made to his 
mystic medicine^ which obliged him to change his dress for that 
of a woman^ to do the work^ and to permit his hair to grow." 
(Siouan Cults, p. 879.) The berdaches of the Algonquin Mus- 
quakies who dressed as women and lived in separate wigwams "were 
worthless creatures^ nearly always drunkards^ and always uncombed^ 
unwashed^ and arrayed in rags. They did no work^ made no visits^ 
never spoke to a woman" and yet they were considered "good 
medicine" for the tribe. They sang "indecent" songs^ and they had 
a feast and a dance once a year. (Owen, p. 54.) The "men- 
women" of the Yuki of CaHfomia are the bards and teachers of the 
tribe, both priestly functions. (Powers, p. 182.) 

NOTE XXVII 

COURT CHASTITY AND COURT BUNUCHS 

The male cooks of the king of Angoy had to live a celibate and 
chaste life. (Bastian, Loango-KUite, p. 216.) So did the dairy- 
men of the king of Unyoro. (Frazer, Toiemum and Exogamy, II, 
527.) In the Bantu kingdom of Humb6, Southern Angola, un- 
chastity in boys and girls was dangerous to the king. {Ih., II, 528.) 
During the sickness of a Caffre chief his tribe was bound to observe 
chastity. (Ih., II, 529.) 

These customs suggest the theory that originally the court eunuch 
was a safeguard for the king himself as well as for the virtue of his 
wives. 

Eunuchs were not an uncommon gift to royalty. A gift of 
800 boys of noble families of the Corcyraeans were sent by Perian- 
der of Corinth to Alyattes, King of Sardes. (Herodotus, III, 48.) 
They were to be castrated. (Pliny, Natural History, IX, 41). 
Pederasts have been one of the regular supplies to the emperor of 
China. (Westermarck, Moral Ideas, II, 477.) When the Bugis 
of Celebes observe effeminancy in a son they cause him to adopt 
feminine dress and manners and they present him to a rajah over 
whom he often acquires much influence. (Mundy, I, 88.) A new 
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king of the Igaras would send a present of six young men to his 
neighbor^ the king of Benin. In Benin they were castrated^ three 
were kept by the king and three turned to the Igaras. (Partridge^ 
p. 829.) 

At the court of Bossa Ah^ee of Dahomi, eunuchs sang the 
king's praises. (Norris, pp. 97, 107; also Forbes, F. E., II, App. 
A.; Valdez, I, 340.) These Dahoman eunuchs were styled royal 
wives. (Burton, Notes on the Dahomans, p. 819.) 

In all these customs are suggested ways other than that of sex 
assimilation with their goddess in which castration and sexual per- 
version might come to be associated with sacerdotal devotion. 

NOTE XXVIII 

ASCETIC MAGICIANS 

There was at one time in Japan an ascetic order of mountain 
priest-pilgrims. "They give out, that they are peculiarly versed 
in magical arts and sciences, pretending by virtue of certain cere- 
monies, and mystical obscure words and charms, to command all the 
gods worshipped in the country, as well of the Sintoists as those of 
the Busdoists, ... to conjure and drive out evil spirits, to do many 
things beyond the power of Nature, to dive into secrets and mys- 
teries, to recover stolen goods, and to discover the thieves, to foretell 
future events, to explain dreams, to cure desperate distempers, to find 
out the guilt, or innocence, of persons, accused of crimes and misde- 
meanors, and the like. (Kaempfer, Engelbert, II, 47-8; also p. 49.) 
Famous among ancient Brahmans were eighty thousand sages who, 
keeping a vow of chastity, obtained immortality and the power to ac- 
complish their wishes merely by conceiving them, "for instance (the 
desire to procure) rain, to bestow children, second-sight, to move quick 
as thought, and other (desires) of this description." (Apattamha, 
II, 9, 23 w. 5-7.) The Hindu gods conquered the castles of the 
Asuras through upasads — offerings and austerities, and mortals con- 
quer this world through "austere devotion," through **yoga^' (Sata- 
patha-Brahmana, III, 4, 4, 8-4, 27; Gough, pp. 18-19.) In the 
struggles between the sadhus and the gods, victory goes to the 
greater ascetic. Modem sadhus also have magical power. By self- 
denial and austerities a man can center his soul in the crown of his 
head, free to go straight to heaven, whenever the man wills to die, 
through a minute opening in his skull. (Campbell, p. 189.) There 
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is also a common belief that sadhus strove for raj or power and po- 
sition in the next mundane life (Oman, p. 21 5) , — ^a postponement 
of spiritual attainment characteristic of the historical religions. 
(Consistent with this point of view, when Brahman historians under- 
took to explain why in earlier times priestly functions were exer- 
cised by the kings, they invented legends to make it appear that 
the kings had in reality been transformed into Brahmans as the re- 
ward of their superhuman merits and austerities. (Muir, II, 
288-4.) 

In a passage of the Dahistdn's condenming cruelty to animals, it 
is assumed that miracles are the result of austerity. "Should we even 
behold many miraculous works performed by the slayer of harm- 
less animals, we are not even then to regard him as one redeemed; 
the works witnessed in him are only the reward of his devotions, and 
the result of his perseverance in the practice of religious austerities 
in this world." Many wonders are recorded of holy Parsees who 
by "the efficacy of their austerities" made "matter subject to them- 
selves," — in the upper world, hiding the sun's disk; causing him to 
appear at night ; making the stars visible in the daytime ; and in this 
lower world, walking on the surface of water ; making trees produc- 
tive out of season ; restoring verdure to dried-up woods ; causing trees 
to bow down their heads; also showing themselves between heaven 
and earth in the form of lightning; — metamorphosing animals; ren- 
dering themselves invisible to men; appearing under various shapes 
and forms." (76., pp. 61-2.) Of the Mobed Sar6sh, who in the 
course of his life never looked upon a woman, all manner of miracu- 
lous stories were related, "such as his creating what was not pre- 
viously in existence; revealing secret matters, and concealing what 
was evident; the acceptance or fuMUment of his prayers; his per- 
forming a long journey in a short space of time; his knowledge of 
things hidden from the senses; and his giving a description of the 
same; his appearing at the same time in places far distant from 
each other; bringing the dead to life, and depriving the living of vi- 
tality; his being enabled to hear and understand the language of 
animals, vegetables, minerals, etc. ; to produce food and wine without 
any visible means ; to walk on the surface of water, also through fire 
and air." Yazdan Sitai, a disciple of Sar6sh, once took up some 
broken pottery, breathed on it a few times, and turned it into gold 
roins. Another time he put a taper into a basin of water and pea- 
cocks appeared plunging their heads into the water. Towels thrown 
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bj him into the fire lay unscorched. Through magic words he 
made himself invisible. He could swallow fire. (lb., pp. 65-71-) 
Miraculous power was attributed to the ascetic mountain hermits of 
Morocco. (Leo Africanus^ 11, 247.) Although chastity is far 
from being an indisputable asset to the reputation of the 
more or less ascetic and magic working Mahcnnetan fa^ir, yet 
certain Turkish Mahometans have been reported to "pierce their 
skin under their privy member, thrusting through the same a ring 
of an indifferent bigness and weight, to bar them from venery, if 
they were thereunto otherwise unwilling." (Purchas, III, ch. IS.) 
For ascetic Gaina, Buddhist, and Christian wonder-workers see 
Chapters XVII and XVIII. 

NOTE XXIX 

MENSTRUATION TABOOS ON PRIESTS 

Priests are precluded from intercourse with menstruous women 
directly and indirectly through preclusions of the women themselves 
from religious doings. Once in Ashanti some of the sacred wives 
of the king went to meet him during their courses. When he heard 
of their condition he fell into a rage and had them cut to pieces. 
(Dupuis, p. 116.) In general among the Tshis, as the gods arc 
supposed to have a great repugnance to menstruating women, they 
may touch nothing in a house in which there is a Boshum. In some 
districts they are not even allowed to stay in the town. (Ellis, The 
Tshi-Speaking Peoples, pp. 94-5; Spieth, p. 642.) Among the 
Ewes the wives of a priest may not pass the hedge which shelters 
his god. Nor may a menstruating woman visit a priest to obtain 
children. (lb., pp. 450, 454.) Among the Niger Coast Tribes 
menstruating women may not take the regular path in front of a 
juju house. (Granville and Roth, p. 110.) It is said that ancient 
Angoy was ruled by queens, but that once the reigning queen was 
prevented by her monthly purification from conducting an important 
religious ceremony, and so the sovereignty passed on to her son 
(Bastian, Loanga-Kuste, I, 217), — a curious instance of the incom- 
patibility between femininity and sacerdotalism. When a Cheyenne 
girl first menstruates, everything that has a sacred character in the 
lodge must be taken out; and menstruating women may not enter 
a lodge where there is a medicine bundle or bag. (Grinnell, pp. 
18, 14.) Nor were they allowed in Nicarag^an temples. (Her- 
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rera^ 1 11^ 1, 4.) Among the Todas the youthful assistant of the 
dairyman priest may not pass a village where there is a woman in 
the seclusion hut on pain of demotion. (Rivers^ p. 106.) A man 
who is about to study the Veda must address a menstruous woman 
with circumspection. "He shall first speak to a Brahmana and then 
to her, then again speak to a Brahmana and afterwards study." 
{Apoitarnba, I, 8, 9, t. 18). Nor could menstruous women even 
think of the gods or of the sun. (LVubois, J. A., p, 718.) Simi- 
larly in Persia they could not look at the sky or stars, at running 
water or at a Minddsku, i.e., a pure or celestial man. (Dnbistdn, p. 
162.) They may not enter Shinto temples. (Kaempfer, Engel- 
bert, II, 17.) The pagan priests of Porphyry's acquaintance had 
no dealing with them. (II, 50.) Among the Jews they might 
not enter the synagogue, pray, name God, or handle a holy book. 
(Based on Leviticuf, XII, 4.) In early Christianity they could not 
communicate, be baptized, or even enter a church to pray. (iV. ^ 
P.'N. F., XIV, 600, 618.) 

NOTE XXX 

WIDOW-NUNS 

To avoid remarriage less distinguished Chinese widows than 
Ch'en have also been known to become Buddhist nuns. (De Groot, 
The Religious System of China, II, 756.) Many a Christian con- 
vent has been recruited through the same motive. In 691 it was de- 
creed by a Spanish synod "that every widowed queen shall, im- 
mediately after the death of her husband . . . enter a mon- 
astery." The reason given that it was "intolerable, what often 
happens, that former queens should be insulted, persecuted and 
badly treated" can only be taken to mean that dowager queens found 
it difficult to observe the rule of chastity which had been prescribed 
for them in 688. (Hefele, V, 219.) After the introduction of 
Buddhism into Japan many a widow became a nun. (Griffis, p. 
489.) Although the Japanese suttee is only a hypothesis, funerary 
immolation, as we know, did exist, and the Nihongi gives us curious 
instances of what in all likelihood was a Buddhist substitute for that 
custom. The "crown prince" fell ill, and 1,000 men and women 
became for his sake monks and nuns. On March 22, 665 A. D., 
in honor of the deceased empress, 880 men were consecrated 
Buddhist priests. On August 25, 686 A. D., 80 priests and August 
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' 26, 100 priests and nuns were dedicated for the sick emperor. Nev- 
ertheless, on October 1, the emperor died, and on October 19, 20, 
21, all his monks and nuns wailed in the court of the temporary bor^ 
ial. On occasions of royal ailments 100 men became monks in 702 
and 708 ; 3,800 in 745 ; and 950 in 751. In the ccmsecraticm of 751, 
50 women also became nuns. (Tr. Florens, Bk. 22, p. 41 ; Bk. 27^ 
p. 16 and n. 5; Bk. 29, pp. 78, 79, 80, 81.) As slaves were amcmg 
these dedicated persons — ^through their dedication they became 
emancipated (Tr. Florens, p. 41, n. 4) — ^it is likely that they were 
the very perscms who at an earlier period would have been funeral 
victims. 

NOTE XXXI 

DEDICATION OP OFFSPRING TO ROTALTY 

Among the Abrons, an Ivory Coast tribe to the east of the Gold 
Coast, girls are given voluntarily to the king and chiefs by their 
parents. The king and the chiefs have also the right to appropriate 
even betrothed girls. A girl betrothed to a chief, unlike her who is 
betrothed to a commoner, must remain chaste. (Lei Coutumei In- 
digenes de la Cote d*I voire, p. 198.) Gezo ordered every distin- 
guished Dahoman to present his daughters to him. The most prom- 
ising he kept. To the same end every girl was brought to Gelele 
before her marriage. (Burton, Gelele, II, 67.) Moreover, on 
the theory that all Dahoman children bel<Miged to the king, they 
were taken from their mothers at an early age and sent to remote 
villages. (Norris, pp. 88-9.) Whydah girls of all classes were ap- 
propriated by the king, their parents not daring to object. (Mar- 
chais, II, 82, 179-80.) The wives of Toffa, king of Porto-Novo, 
were given to him by his subjects. Often, to curry favor, a man 
would bestow his daughter upon the king. (Hagen, p. 93.) All 
the male infants of Benin were presented to the king. (Roth, 
Great Benin, p. 40.) Sometimes Lunda parents donated their 
daughters to the nobles, and the Muata appeared to appropriate 
any woman he wished. (Valdez, II, 251, 258.) In Urua the 
chief Kasongo claimed a right to any woman he fancied on his 
journeys. (Cameron, II, 69-70.) Among the despotic peoples 
of East Africa boys were taken from their mothers and trained to 
the royal service. (Burton, The Lake Regions of Central 
Africa, II, 861.) Baganda's fathers donate; their daughters to 
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the king. (Speke, p. 252.) Among the Wapare, Wadschagga 
and Wainamwesi the snltan has a right to the girls of 
the tribe. (Kohler^ Das Bauturecht, p. 69.) In Bahima it is the 
nniversal custom for the boys of poor peoples when they reach the 
age of eight or nine to leave their parents and attach themselves 
to the following of some chief or rich man^ who feeds and clothes 
them in return for their services. (Johnston^ The Uganda Protec- 
torate, 11^ 626.) Among the Barotse the king and his eldest sister 
receive an annual tribute of children. (Bertrand, pp. 154-5.) It is 
the custom of well-bom Ama-Kosa damsels to pay week-long visits to 
their chief. (Schurtz^ p. 197.) In Peru commoners' daughters who 
were very beautiful entered the king's cloisters, their parents holding 
it "to be their greatest happiness to have the girls chosen as concu- 
bines of the king, as did the girls themselves" (Garcilasso, I, 299)^* 
one of Garcilasso's many rosy views of the Inca despotism, accord^ 
ing to Cunow. (Die soziale Verfassung des Inkareichs, pp. 100-12) ; 
but perhaps Cunow fails to do justice to the strength or the religious 
faith of the Peruvian subject. Few refuse with Marpessa and Nanna 
to become the wife of a god ! Acosta goes Garcilasso one better. In 
speaking of the blood sacrifices which he alleges existed, he states 
that it was not lawful for any father to refuse his daughter, but that 
"many fathers did willingly offer their daughters." (Op. cit,, Bk. 
V, Ch. XV.) It was even said that in the belief that their souls 
"went to enjoy infinite rest" the maidens sometimes voluntarily of- 
fered themselves for sacrifice. (Ondegardo, pp. 166-7.) Bandelier, 
on the other hand, is even more sceptical than Cunow, believing in 
fact that the whole institution of the Chosen Ones was but a "tribute 
in women, exacted by the Cuzco tribe," and that only the "virgins" 
who were to be sacrificed to the sun were kept chaste. Sexual in- 
tercourse was allowed to the other secluded women under special 
conditions, but only with men of the Inca tribe. (Op. cit,, p. i!31 
and n. 67.) 

It was considered an honor for the Ztpa of the Chibchas of New 
Granada to ask for the daughter or sister of anyone to place among 
his thiyuges or concubines. (Bollaert, p. 16.) Montezuma ap- 
propriated the most delectable daughters of the Mexican nobles for 
his household. (Gomara, p. 181.) We remember the parental gift 
of effeminate sons to the rajahs of Celebes. Among the events re- 
corded in the Nihongi for the year 282 A. D. is the presentation of 
his daughter by a retired courtier to the emperor. (X, 9. Tr. Aston, 
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p. 260.) The sacred king of Siam was senred by 100 pages, 
the sons of mandarins. (Aymonier, Le Camhodge, II, 26-7.) The 
harem of the £mi>eror of China is filled by a court edict command- 
ing all beautiful Manchn maidens to be put on view at the Imperial 
Household Office at a set time. In 1862 from sixty candidates for 
the harem of Hsiei>-Feng twenty-eight were chosen. (Bland and 
Backhouse, p. 9.) In Aracan, India, where the sovereign had the 
usual sacred character, every year a search was made throughout 
the country for the twelve most beautiful girls as a source of sup- 
ply for royal concubines. (Schouten, I, 296.) 

NOTE XXXII 

SEX PRIVILXOBS OP PRIESTS 

In the eastern islands of Torres Straits monogamy was the rule. 
Rarely rich men or men prominent in the religious fraternity of 
Malu had two wives. The only man known to have three wives 
was a BOgo le, one of the temporarily sacred men who conducted the 
ceremonies of the Malu cult. He might have had even more, "should 
he have wished for them, as all he had to do was to go into a village 
and commandeer whatever women he wanted for himself and his 
friends, and no one would dare to refuse or obstruct him, on penalty of 
getting their homes burned down, their gardens destroyed, or pos- 
sibly of being killed through maid" (magic). {R. C. A. E. T. S., 
VI, 124, 283.) At Great Ardra on the Slave Coast the highpriest 
had about eighty wives. (Barbot, p. 351.) At Whydah the Hu-no 
or ocean highpriest had 500 wives. (Burton, Gelele, II, 141.) 
At St. Louis, Senegal, no more than six legitimate wives were al- 
lowed to anyone except the marabouts. They, "supremely blessed 
because of their sanctity, might have as many as they could sup- 
port." (Valdez, I, 167.) A Bororo Indian nmst kill five jaguars 
to get the right to have two wives. But polygyny is rarely prac- 
ticed even by the qualified. The priest "as in almost every tribe" 
is an exception. Rich through his profession, he can afford two 
wives. (Fric & Radin, p. 890.) Among the Hindus a Brahmana 
may take four wives to a Kshatriya's three, a Vaisya's two and a 
Sudra's one. {Vishnu, XXIV, 1-4.) Guru Padma-Sambhava, the 
founder of Lamaism, who was worshiped as the second Buddha, had 
two wives. (Waddell, p. 82, n. 1.) The Kulins, a specially vener- 
ated caste of Bengal Brahmans, have from two to 180 wives. (Wil- 
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kins, pp. 187, 189; The Ktdin Brahmins of Bengal, in The Calcutta 
Review, II, 22.) [The wives continue to live at home with their 
parents where they are sometimes visited by their Kulin husbands 
(lb., II, 15-16), although sometimes the Kulin bridegroom never sees 
his bride after the wedding. (Ward, II, 555 ; Wilkins, p. 189) ] A 
Kulin has been known to contract as many as twenty-three marriages 
in a day. (Ih,, p. 189.) 

For adultery with the wife of a guru or Veda teacher, family 
repudiation, branding on the forehead with the mark of a female 
part, {Manu, IX, 287, 289), castration (Narada, XII, 74), rein- 
carnation a hundred times in grasses, shrubs and creepers, in carni- 
vorous animals and fanged and cruel beasts, are the punishments. 
(Manu, XII, 58, 60.) There are also some strange passages in the 
Vedas which proclaim the sacred inviolabilily of the priest's wife. 
(Rig'Veda, 109, 2-7; AtharvorVeda, v. 17.) 

NOTE XXXIII 

ABUSKS OF SACERDOTAL CBLIBACT 

There is a Mexican legend of a man called Yappan who left 
his wife and family to lead a chaste and solitary life. The gods 
sent fair women to tempt him, as he stood Simeon Stylites fashion 
on top of a pillar, but he resisted them. Then Tlazolteotl, the god- 
dess of love, appeared to him, and through a ruse overcame his pur- 
pose. With his "virtue" he forfeited his life. (Boturini, pp. 68-5.) 
See p. 158 for the infidelity of a Zufii priestess. Thurston knew a 
Toda who, having been a palol for four years, became tired of 
celibacy and resigned his office to marry. (Madroi Gov. Mus. Bull. 
No. 4, p. 170.) The ascetics of Hindu Bali are rarely celibate. 
(Crawfurd, II, 241.) The celibate gurus of India have one or two 
women in their houses as cooks. Now "according to the customs 
and ideas of the country, for a man to keep a female servant and 
to have her as his mistress are one and the same thing. . . . 
But in spite of this, the common herd, who fancy that gurus are not 
made of the same clay as other mortals, and are consequently im- 
peccable, are in no wise shocked at these illicit connexions. Sensi- 
ble people take no notice, but shut their tyea and say that allowances 
must be made for human weakness." (Dubois, J. A., p. 181.) 
Judging from the harshness and elaboration of their sex rules, there 
was probably many a sinner among Hindu Buddhists. (See, too. 
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Vinaya Texi$, S. B. E., XX, 866.) A certain Chinese empress is re- 
ported to have granted a dispensation to priests to have to do with 
women during three days. (Churchill, I, 77.) The petty king 
of Canton had condemned cm April 2, 1667, eleven Buddhist priests 
to be burned alive for unchastity with "a complication of murder/' 
(/&.) The Buddhist priests of China are still noted for their unchaste 
if not for their murderous irregularities^. (Gray, 1, 119.) So are the 
Buddhist priests of Siam and of the Karens of Burma. (Colqu- 
houn, pp. 42, lOS, 148, 238.) In Burma membership in the mon- 
astic orders is far from permanent. The yellow robe may be put on 
and off until the vacillator marries. (Bastian, Die Foelker des 
Oestlichen Atien, II, 26.) Nuns as well as monks may quit their 
order at fancy. (Hardy, p. 161.) So may Nepalese and CeylcHiese 
monks. (Kern, II, 86; Percival, p. 217.) 

In Siam, as in Burmah, a man enters the priesthood once in his 
life, but may remain a year or two in the monasteries and then 
marry. (Bowring, I, 820, 822.) Father Tachard mentions a 
Buddhist monk who, after twenty years of celibacy, married. (Op. 
cit., p. 816.) Priests who have been chaste from their youth are 
very rare. They are styled Ngay-hpyoo, "pure from infancy," and 
living or dead they are greatly honored. (Colquhoun, p. 148.) 

In Tibet the rule which is most broken is celibacy. The es- 
tablished church alone adheres strictly to this rule. On this ac- 
count, many of its monks leave the order. They are always free to 
do this though they suffer disgrace as ban lok or "turn-coats." The 
great majority of the members of the unreformed sects are married 
openly or clandestinely. (Waddell, p. 198.) Wilson tells of the 
scandal caused by the birth of a child to a Lama Nun. His father 
was a visiting lama from Chinese Tibet. (The Abode of Snoto, p. 
213.) The levirate triumphs over ecclesiastical celibacy in Tibet; 
Buddhistic monks in Spiti beget sons for brothers deceased without 
sons. (Jolly, p. 71.) In the MindoUing monastery the lama'9 
nephew succeeds him. Should his brother die without a son the 
celibate lama himself is expected to marry the widow. (Waddell^ 
p. 277.) 

Not until 885 did ecclesiastical celibacy begin to be enforced in 
Christendom nor were monastic vows made irrevocable until 529. 
As for the Church's copious history of broken vows and rebellions 
against the rule of celibacy, we can only refer passim to Lea's 
History of Ecclesiastical Celibacy for the Middle Ages, and for 
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modem times to accomits of travellers in Catholic countries^ par- 
ticularly in quondam Spanish and Portuguese colonies. It has been 
stated (Houtin^ p. S7S), that in Portugal to-day barely a tenth' of 
the clergy are celibate^ and that "a good handful of the priests in 
England are secretly married." (Tyrrell, p. 218.) 

The very asceticism of the fourth century was not free from back- 
sliding. Augustin describes what would not have been a very un- 
common happening. "In the case of the saint, whose discussions we 
attended in the street of the fig-sellers, would his atrocious crime 
have been discovered if he had been able to make the dedicated virgin 
his wife without making her pregnant? . . . When her brother, 
a young man, heard of it from his mother, he felt keenly the injury, 
but refrained, from regard to religion, from a public accusation. 
He succeeded in getting the man expelled from that church . . . ; 
and that the crime might not be wholly unpunished he arranged with 
some of his friends to have the man well beaten and kicked." 
(On the morali of the Manichaans, XIX, 72.) Jerome writes too: 
''I agree with you, when you say, that some virgins are nothing but 
tavern women ; I say still more, that even adulteresses may be found 
among them, and, you will no doubt be still more surprised to hear, 
that some of the clergy are inn-keepers and some monks unchaste." 
{The Perpetual Virginity of Blessed Mary. N. ^ P.-N. L., VI, 845.) 

NOTE XXXIV 

INFLUENCES OF PAGANISM ON CHRISTIANITY 

The early Christian fathers of Rome, Syria, and Alexandria 
knew about the Essenes (Hippolytus, IX, Chs. XIII-XXIII), about 
the asceticism of India (lb., I, Ch. XXI), about Buddhist monks and 
nuns (Clement of Alexandria, Bk. Ill, ch. VII), about the dedica- 
tion of virgin priestesses in Greece and Rome (Ambrose, Concerning 
Virgins, Bk. II, ch. IV; Augustin, on Marriage and Concupiscence, 
Bk. I, ch. 4; Jerome, Letter CXXIII; Against Jovinianus, I, 41), 
about the religious castration of Asia Minor and Phrygia (Ath- 
anasius. Against the Heathen, 26 ; Athenagoras, ch. XXVI ; Minucius 
Felix, ch. XXI); Jerome, Letter CXXIII; Against Jovinianus, 1, 
49); about the celibate or monogamous priests and priestesses of 
Rome, Greece, and Egypt (Ambrose, Concerning Virgins, Bk. II, 
ch. IV; TertuUian, Prescriptions against Heretics, XL; Apology, 26; 
To his wife, 6; On Exhortation to Chastity, Ch. XIII; On Monog- 
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amjr, Ch. XVII ; Jerome, Letter CXXIII) ;— of the Egyptian priests 
Jerome writes that "Chaeremon, the Stoic [chief lilvarian of the 
Alexandrian library, and tutor to Nero] . . . has a treatise 
on the life of the ancient priests of Egypt, who, he says, laid aside 
all worldly business and cares, and were ever in the temple, . . - 
never had intercourse with women." {Against Jovinianus, II, 18) — 
about sutteeism and lifelong widowhood (through Cicero, Tusculan 
Disputations, Bk. V, Ch. XXVII; Tertullian, On Monogamif, Ch. 
XVII; Jerome Letter LIV; Against Jovinianus, I, 43, 45, 46.) 
Classical literature yields them many quotations in justification of 
their contempt for marriage. Jerome gleefully cites, for example, 
one Theophrastus who in the third century B. C. wrote a book On 
Marriage, "worth its weight in gold," to prove that marriage was a 
very doubtful matter. A wise man must not take a wife, he says, 
his study of philosophy will be hindered ; as it is impossible for any- 
one to attend to his book and his wife. (Against Jovinianus, I, 47.) 
The Fathers were also very familiar with the pagan myth and 
legend of "possessicm," and like Paul at Thyatira they never 
questioned that the distraught woman was in the power of a super- 
natural being, only they called him a devil and not a god. Fur- 
thermore they had heard of theogamies and divine impregnation. 
"The Buddhist priest . . . authoritatively opined that Buddha 
. . . had his Inrth through the side of a virgin," declares Jerome. 
(lb,, I, 42.) He is also impressed by the testimony of Speu- 
sippus, Plato's nephew and successor as president of the Academy, 
Clearchus, his eulogist, and Anaxelides, the philosopher, who all 
relate that Perictione, the mother of Plato, was violated by an ap- 
parition of Apollo and who agree in thinking that the Prince of 
Wisdom was bom of a virgin. Again he says "mighty Rome cannot 
taunt us as though we had invented the story of the birth of our 
Lord and Saviour from a virgin; for the Romans believe that the 
founders of their city and race were the offspring of the virgin Ilia 
and of Mars." (Amobius repeats the classical version of the concep- 
tion of King Servius. Against the Heathen, V, 18.) 

But there was something more than a merely historical apprecia- 
tion of related forms of religious thought in early Christendom. 
It is hardly questionable that Buddhist missionaries influenced both 
the Jews of Syria and of Alexandria (Lillie, Buddha and Early 
Buddhism, p. 198), and that out of this contact the Essenes, the 
Therapeuts and other more or less ascetic Jewish sects (Cook, 
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K. R. pp. 47-8; Lillie, Buddhiftn in Christendom) developed. The 
youthful Josephus lived in the desert for three years with a 
Jewish hermit, a Banaim sectary. This Hebrew Sanyasi ate only 
what grew "of its own accord," wore only what came from the trees, 
and bathed constantly in cold water to keep himself chaste. 
(Life.) The rSgime of the Therapeuts and of that of Buddhist 
monks and nuns is also extraordinarily alike. "There be eunuchs, 
which have made themselves eunuchs for the Kingdom of Heaven's 
sake. He that is able to receive it, let him receive it," said Jesus 
(Matthem, xix, 12), very probably referring to the Essenes. We 
are struck, of course, by the identity of name in the Jewish sect 
and the priesthood of Artemis of Ephesus. In the third century 
B. C. communication existed between the Jews and the Ephesians, 
and it is not impossible that the chaste priests of Artemis became 
a source of inspiration to the heretics of Palestine. (Cook, E. R. II, 
49-57.) Through Mithraism and Manichaeism, another reflex of 
Buddhism effected the second and third century Christians. The 
ascetic cult of Mithra, the Persian sun-god, had a great vogue 
throughout the Roman Empire from the first to the fourth century, 
A. D., and was the most threatening rival to Christianity. It pre- 
pared the way for Manichaeism. (Cumont, p. 81.) Terebinthus, 
the disciple of Scythianus of Alexandria, went from Judaea into 
Persia where he took the name of Buddas. Here in the second half 
of the third century Manes came into his books and property. 
(Cyril, VI, 28.) According to Epiphanius (LXVI), Scy- 
thianus himself visited India and brought hence certain books of 
magic, IxM^ presumably Buddhistic. — Scythianus has also been 
identified with Elkesai, a student of the P3rthagorean books in the 
first century A. D. and an authority among the Essenes (Bumouf, 
Em., p. 857.) — Manichaeism taught the Zoroastrian doctrine of op- 
position between spirit and matter, holding that corporeity was es- 
sentially evil and sexual intercourse a contamination. Augustin was 
for nine years a Manichaean. 

Moreover Christian ranks were actually recruited at times by the 
Essene sectary, the pagan widow, priest or priestess. John the 
Baptist and James, the brother of Jesus, were Essenes. About 864 
some of the Vestals became Christians. On the pedestal of a por- 
trait statue dated 884, the latest found in the Atrium Vestae, the 
Vestal's name has been obliterated, — perhaps because of her rene- 
gacy. (Middleton, p. 206.) — Even when transitions are not observ- 
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able in individuals^ they appear in their types. We surmise that 
just as ruins of the convent of the Peruvian virgins of the Sun 
formed part of the walls of the Catholic convent of Santa Catalina 
(Markham, p. ISS), so some of the inmates of that first Augustin 
convent of Peru which was founded in 1558 (Calancha, pp. 455, 
457) 9 must have been ladies of Inca descent who but a few years 
earlier would have been brides of the Sun and not of Christ. In a 
nunnery said to have been founded before 448 by St. Brigid, at Eil- 
dare, once the site of a druidical temple, the nuns maintained a 
sacred fire. (Fosbrooke, pp. 38-9.) And it is notable that wherever 
the pagan priestess had played an important part there Christian 
women founded religious houses. (Eckstein, p. 79.) Paul's con- 
vert, Thecla of Iconium, passed as an inspired servant of "the god," 
her Christian vow of chastity being analogous to that of the 
OiOffidprjTo, (Ramsay, The Church in the Roman Empire, p. 897.) 
In the Phoenician city of Heliopolis we have an interesting instance 
of the reacting of a people upon whom a transition from the service 
of one god to another has been too violently foisted. In the days of 
Julian the reactionaries of Heliopolis (Baalbec) stripped the holy- 
Christian virgins "who had never been looked upon by the multitude," 
and exposed them naked to the insults of the populace. Then they 
ripped them open, filled their bodies with pigs' food and gave them 
over to the swine to devour. The outraged historian adds : "I am con- 
vinced that the citizens of Heliopolis perpetrated this barbarity 
against the holy virgins on account of the prohilntion of the ancient 
custom of yielding up virgins to prostitution with any chance comer 
before being united in marriage with thbir betrothed." (Sozomen, V, 
10.) — Montanus, the Phyrgian prophet whose asceticism had a far- 
reaching effect on the Catholic church — ^principally through the 
spreading of the Montanist doctrine against second marriage through 
Tertullian (Bonwetsch, pp. 82 ff. 198; Neander, I, 521-2) — ^was al- 
leged to have originally been a castrated priest of Cybele. (Didy- 
mus of Alexandria, III, 41 ; Jerome, Letter LXI, 4; Bonwetsch, pp, 
148-9). Even if it is no longer believed that Pachomius, the tra- 
ditional founder of Christian monasticism in Egypt was originally 
148-9.) Even if it is no longer believed that Pachomius, the tra- 
Serapis must have been more or less indirectly an example to the 
Egyptian solitaries. (Preuschen, p. 6Z,) 
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desvous, 13, 56n. S5^ 980; rites, ated, 49, 304 

3, 4, 46-7, 59ff., 61, 69, 148. Hysteria, 93n. 91, 109-10, 159, 955 
See Widow Service 
Greek Church, 115, 991, 949n. 31 Ibibio, 6, 48, 184, 309 

Greeks, 9, 41, 74, 89, 98, 133-4^ 169, Ibo, 94s 48, 79, 105, 141, 184^ 990^ 
170-5, 189, 186n. 40, 194-5, 198, 304 

908, 999, 970, 988, 303, 307, 311, Icdand, 989 
391, 393 Igorots, 71, 96, 103, 980 
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Imitation, 37, 59, 66n. 15, 977-8 

Immolation, grave models a substi- 
tute for, 49flF.; living service a 
substitute for, 26, 63; of won|en, 
44ff., 78; see Widows; symbols, 
39, SS, 54, 74, 75, 76n. 46, 87. 
See Captives, Slave 

Impregnation rites, 193n. 1, 193n. 1, 
292-3 

India, 16-7, 60, 65, 72n. 17, 81, 84n. 
S2, 87-8, 96-8, 108-9, 113, 160-5, 
169, 185-6, 194, 204-5, 216n. 89, 
267, 272, 276-7, 299-3, 996, 998, 
303, 307-8, 309, 318, 319, 391 

Iroquois, 74^ 158 

Ise, 165, 166, 999 

Isis, III, 19, 113-4, 150-1, 194-5 

Ismailiyeh, 115 

Ishtar, 194 

Ithako, 986 

Ivory Coast, 981, 316 

Jahveh, 83, 115, 170, 187-9, 969 

James, King, 119 

Japan, 34, 51-9, 67, 73, 81, 87, 96, 
165-6, 168, 900n. 5, 905-6, 907, 
999, 998, 999-30, 949n. 31, 989, 
308, 319, 315-6, 317 

Java, 39, 75, 107, 973, 987, 999, 306, 
308 

Jerome, 190, 903, 919, 939, 950, 954, 
958, 974n. 90, 978, 399 

Jesus, 911, 919, 944, 393; baptism 
of, 937; example of chastity, 
199; miracle-worker, 959; 
prizes chastity, 903, 939, 959, 
974n. 90, 393; recalcitrant wid- 
ows wanton against, 936. See 
Christianity 

Jews, 9, 83, 99, 100, 139-3, 169-70, 
187-8, 190, 900n. 1, 909, 911, 917, 
918-9, 991, 937, 958, 969, 998, 
303, 310, 315, 399-3 

John, the Baptist, 133, 188 

Judith, 9, 76, 170, 909, 967n. 8 

Juno, 134 

Jupiter, 134 

Kabyles, 997 
Kamtchadal, 16 



Kansa, 311 

Karens, 989, 986-7, 390 

King, appoints wife for god, 68; 
costly funeral of, 59; marries 
daughters to god, 138, 140, 143, 
144, 145, 147n. 66, 149, 979; 
mourning for, 907, 908, 975; of 
divine descent, 197-8, 129; po- 
lygyny of, 19, 99, 93, 94^ 97, 
35, 37n. 100, 40, 62, 76, 77, 989- 
90, 318; prostitutes pay tax to, 
137, 194n. 6, 979, 306, 308-9; 
receives tribute of women, 84n. 
32, 972, 983-4, 316-7; taboos on, 
999. Sec Castration, Widow- 
priestess, Widows 

Kobroor, 107 

Kocch, 98 

Koetei, 987 

Kola, 107 

Kookies, Old, 57n. 68 

Korea, 73 

Kota, 916 

Kuki-Lushai, 97, 300-1 

Kwakiutl, 93 

Lamaism, 186, 934-5, 974n. 90, 318 

Levirate, 58, 76, 390 

Libreria, 214 

LiUooets, 7, 15 

Loanda, 126, 286 

Loango, 50, 62-3, 123-5, 147, 168n. 

17, 184, 217-8, 281, 290-1, 294, 

297 
Locris, 194 
Lombok, 39, 40 
Loochoo Islands, 67 
Lunda, 26, 47n. 94^ 105, 145-6, 189, 

981, 991, 316 
Lydia, 164n. 97, 194, 309 

Madagascar, 6-7, 909 

Madura, 40n. 190 

Magic, associated with chastity, 38- 
9, 100, 181, 200, 203-5, 215, 230flF., 
959, 975-6, 978, 319-4; with sex- 
val perversion, 975n. 93, 311 ; see 
Continence; black, 939ff., 969n. 
15; by rithis, 97, 312; homeo- 
pathic, 78; of Essenes, 260; 
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sympathetic, 19S, 909, 379, 999» 
304; through cannibalism, 138 

Mahomet, 76, 284 

Maidu, 7, 55 

Makanga, 106 

Malabar, 8, 160, 169, 993, 994-5 

Mandan, 55 

Manganja, 97, 68, 147 

Manichaeism, 393 

Manyema, 98 

Marduk, 167, 168, 169, 194n. 3, 307 

Marpessa, 41n. 196, 996, 317 

Marquesa Islands, 914 

Marriage, between living and dead, 
56-7; see Ghosts; proprietary, 
60; rated in Christianity, 979; 
in Gainism, 979; by Essenes, 
979; relation of human, to sac- 
erdotalism, III, 68, 199, 138, 143, 
149n. 5, 159, 189-90, 969, 999-301 ; 
second, among Ama-Zulu, 14-5; 
Arabs, 989; Christians, 936, 
949n. 31, 957, 988; Creeks, 71; 
Greeks, 74, 988; Igorots, 71; 
Kamtshadal, 16; Romans, 74, 
988, 989; StatiumH, 71; Syn- 
tengs, 73; Tacullis, 55; Tara- 
humara, 71; Tolkotins, 54; Yao, 
71; celebration of, 74, 989; in 
Agweh, 70; Andaman Islands, 
4m 90; Australia, 3, 11; Bor- 
neo, 71; China, 34, 71, 73, 75, 
315; Duke of York Island, 19; 
Fes, 989; India, 16, 58, 73-4, 
989; Japan, 73; Loango, 15, 16, 
50n. 5; Matamba, 70; modem 
civilization, 10, 964; New 
Guinea, 987; New Zealand, 70, 
75; Peru, 79; Torres Straits, 4, 
19; Wales, 989; taboo on, 70ff., 
394; Uboo to priests, 918, 957» 
977 

Mars, 98, 109n. 64, 134, 179, 399 

Marshall Islands, 908-9 

Mary, 115-6, 188-9, 199, 909, 919, 

937, 974n. 90 
Masai, 77n. 56, 997, 309 
MaUbili, 301 

Matamba, 14^ 96, 70-1, 955n. 77 
Matriarchate, 146n. 59, 971 



Matse, 5, 14 

Medicine-woman, 901, 968, 970 
Meguria, 90-1 

Mendicancy, religious, 131, 160, 169, 
184n. 14, 185, 197, 998, 999, 
930n. 98, 933, 934 
Merlin, 116-7 

Mexico, 31, 45, 47, 48, 78, 79, 80, 95, 
107, 130, 150n. 19, 155-7, 168, 
189, 184^, 188, 189, 909, 91 In. 
51, 915-6, 918, 919, 999, 979, 982, 
984, 991-9, 996, 310, 317, 319 
Miriam, 170, 909 
Mithraism, 918, 393 
Molucca Islands, 96, 159n. 3 
Mongolia, 186 

Monks, Buddhist, 191n. 70, 998-9, 
931-9, 949n. 31, 969n. 13, 315-6, 
390, 391, 393; Christian, 189, 
191-9, 943-4, 945, 959, 391; 
Gaina, 9S5-6, 930-1, 939-3, 998; 
Hindu, 131-9, 945 
Montanus, 940, 394 
Moon, among Ewes, 137n. 1, 974n. 
90; among Omaha and Sauks, 
196; as lover, 96, 109; castra^ 
tion for, 196; in a Upo^ ydfio^ 
130; married to Sun, 199, 137n. 
1, 151; represented by queen, 
199-30 
Moravians, 19 
Mordvins, 99 
Mormons, 60 
Morocco^ 975n. 93, 314 
Moslems, IV, 94, 97, 37n. 99, 109, 
114, 116, 133, 149, 163n. 91, 189, 
194, 198, 909-3, 911, 919, 987, 
995, 999, 309-10, 314 
Mosquito Indians, 30, 55-6 
Mother, ceremonial, 65-6, 146; im- 
molated, 60; priestesses of, god>- 
dess, IV, 307; queen, 141-9, 148, 
984 
Mourning, a source of asceticism, 
10, 975; among American 
tribes, 8; conservatism in, 7; 
continence, 907-8, 913, 975; 
spirit of, 14, 71. See Widow, 
Widow Service, Widower 
Mpongwe, 981 
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Muskohge» 55 
Musquakle, 106, Sll 
Mutesa, 47, 61, 64, ^1 

Naga, 207 

Nandi, 6, 77n. 56, 915, 803 

Nanna, 99, 317 

Nasscnes, 939-40 

Natchee, 2Sfn. 15, 30, 38ii. 108, 86, 

157-8 
Navahoe, 94, 109n. 64, 158 
Nepal, 320 
New Caledonia, 78n. 1, 104, 207, 908, 

981, 989-90, 993 
New England, 919n. 56; conscience, 

10 
New Granada, 39, 38n. 108, 45, 78n. 

1, 910-11, 991, 310 
New Guinea, 4, 19, 91, 51n. 10, 53, 

67n. 18, 81n. 17, 109, 908, 989 
New Hebrides, 91, 76, 91 
New Zealand, 2S, 53, 70, 75, 104, 981, 

989, 986 
Nias, 989 
Nicaragua, 185, 909, 910, 916, 919, 

999, 314 
Nicholas, Deacon, 940 
Nigeria, 6, 94, 46, 79, 140-1, 149-3, 

981, 989, 984, 986, 314 
Nisbinam, 7, 106 
Nootka Sound Indians, 909 
Norse, 49, 98-9, 135 
Nukahivah, 915 
Numa, 176, 177, 917, 988 
Nuns, Buddhist, 191n. 70, 996-30, 

949n. 31, 968, 969, 973, 996, 315- 

6, 390, 391, 393; Christian, 159n. 

1, 164n. 97, 168, 175, 191-9, 991, 

938-9, 945ff., 955, 957, 969, 973, 

996, 315, 394; Hindu, 131-9, 

164; prostituted, 139, 391; 

prostitutes become, 131, 999; 

subject to Satanic visitation, 

109, 116, 119; wife-priestesses 

as, 970 
Nusairiyeb, 998-9, 309 

Offspring, dedication of, 44^ 45, 81, 
89, 83, 84, 116, 191, 144, 147n. 
66, 149, 150n. 19, 154^ 155, 163n. 



91, 166, 167, 189ff., 999, 970, 
971, 977, 999, 316-7; forbidden, 
66, 144, 146; granted through 
deity, lOS-9, 111, 116, 193, 198, 
138, 145, 156n. 96, 183, 970; il- 
legitimate, spirit begot, 106, 199. 
See Ghosts, Serpent, Sun 

Omaha, 196 

Origen, 179, 199 

Ossetes, 987 



Palestine, 114, 911, 991 

Panama, 31-9 

Paraguay, 901 

Parsees, 313-4 

Patagonia, 310 

Paul, 919, 936-7, 939, 949n. 31, 957, 
988, 399 

Pederasty, religious, 196, 197-8, 
975n. 93, 310-11 

Pelew Islands, 193, 196 

Persia, 315 

Peruvians, ancient, 8, 39-3, 45, 47, 
50, 61-9, 67, 79, 80, 85-6, 95-6, 
103, 106, 199-30, 150n. 14, 151-5, 
156, 158, 166, 170, 175, 177n. 8, 
178» 189, 189, 901, 909, 913, 916, 
322, Srr9, 973, 989, 991, 305-6, 
310, 317, 394 

PhaUicism, 193-4, 198, 979; alter- 
nates with asceticism. III, 194-6, 
911-9; among Arabs, 309; 
Christians, 190; Ewes, 137, 148, 
189-3; Hebrews, 187-8; Yoru- 
bas, 195; at Carthage, IV; in 
Mexico, IV, 155, 919, 979; 
Rome, 179; Tibet, 186; Western 
Asia, 197; on the Congo, 196 

Philippines, 107, 989 

nioenldans, 51, 173n. 14, 194, 195n. 
16, 197, 911, 310, 394 

Phrygla, 197, 940, 391 

Pima, 7, 55, 94-5, 109n. 64. 901 

Plato, 111, 399 

Polyandry, 71 ; ceremonial, of priest- 
ess, 199ff., 136; royal, 166 

Polygyny, a luxury, 60, 965; rela- 
tion of, to chasti^, 77, 978. 
See King, Priest 
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Pantifex Mawimuf, 134, 176, 17M, 155ii. 1»; religious, I, IV, 137, 

187, 318n. 8 138n. 10, 150, 151, 159, 169-3, 

Poretta, Margaret, V 164n. 97, 167n. 13, 169, 193, 

Porto Novo, 46, 66, 85, 138, 140iL 194ii. la, and 6, 999ii. 97, 

18, 316 940, 1771, 974ii. 90, 300, 309-10, 

Porto Rico, 115 394; relation of, to lay proetitu- 

Portugal, 391 tion, 307-9. See King 

Poseidon, 89, 98, 174 Protesilaus, 19, 41 

Possession, 14, 65, 81n. 19, 86-7, 99, 

108, 109, 115, 195, 196. 197, 131, Quakecrftlis, 30, 55 

149n. 40, 143, 159, 160, 161, 169, Queen, beloved by deity, 134n. 59; 
165, 180, 930n. 99, 964^ 968, 970, conceives through god, 96, 97, 

978, 300, 301, 39i, 394 110, 119-S, 197-8; mother, 141ff.; 

Powhatan, 987 represents goddess, 19^-30, 134; 

Priest, as grave keeper, 987; daugh- sister, 65, 143-4» 146n. 60 and n. 

ters of, 150, 189, 999-30, 300; 61, 147, 305, 317. See Moon, 

phallic power of, 147, 190, 933, Sun 

999-3, 997-9, 319, 314; p<^yg^ Quetialcoatl, 156, 157, 916, 919, 996 

yny of, 199, 976, 318-9; proxy Quito^ 50 
of god, 119, 193, 196, 198, 131, 

136, 151, 163, 164, 170n. 4, 947-8, Rajmahal HiU tribes, 905, 917, 918, 
954n. 79, 970, 979, 999, 993, 995; 990 

sex license of, 183n. 11, 940-1, Romagnoli, 190-9 

970, 976, 993-6; taboos on, 134, Romans, Ancient, 9, 65, 74, 84, 98, 
906, 919ff., 957ff., 977. 994, 113-4, 133, 169, 175, 176-9. 189, 

314-5; widow of, not to re- 187, 197, 901-9, 908, 911, 917, 

marry, 77 939, 988, 999, 309, 307, 315, 391, 

Priesthood, castration disqualifies 399 

for, 199n. 44; relation of, to Rotuma, 99, 980 

widow-service, 69, 64, 65, 68n. Russian Church, 957n. 96, 999 

92, 69, 193, 144, 145, 975-6, 987 Russians, 16, 109, 199, 919, 955-6 

Primus, 941 

Princess, a couriesan, 307; beloved Sacrifice, a low art, 939; blood, I, 
of priest, 135, 148; blood sacri- 83, 156n. 96, 179n. 11, 187, 971 

fice of, 81; celibate, of Benin, see Women; by widows, 58, 988 

148; priestess, 148-9, 157, 165-6, gift theory of, II, 84a. 39 

168, 178, 179, 189, 979; theog- models for, 86; transition from, 

amy of, 84, 85, 91, 95, 98, 116-7, to living service, 84ff.; transi- 

144, 145, 147, 149, 159, 170, 174, tion from funeral immolation 

186n. 40, 979; virgin, custodian to^ 99, 80 

of regalia, 900; vowed to chas- Samoa, 84, 91-9, 104 

tity, 903-4 Sand, George, V 

Priscillian, 941 Sarawak, 50-1 

Prophecy, 38, 65, 69, 99, 108, 110-11, Sauks, 196 

193, 195, 196, 197, 143, 159n. 3, Savage Island, 13 

161, 165, 170, 171-9, 173, 174, Scipio, 303 

180, 181, 937, 939, 940, 941, 946, Sena, 181 

947, 955, 960, 963, 968, 970 Senegal, 318 

Prostitutes, ineligible as wives to Se-Nel, 55 

priests, 134, 919, 958; Mexican, Serendib, 39, 40 
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Serpent, ancestor incarnate In, 801- amy, 84, 91, ftl, 93, 94-5, 9«, 

9; chiefs incarnate in, 69, 79, 106, 110, 107-9, 137, 148-50, 

141-2, 309; conception through, 151n. 18, 151-5, 178, 193, 979, 

111-3, 139, 149n. 38, 303; god, 993, 305, 309. See Ammon, 

80, 87, 88, 94, 101, 114n. 95, 199, Apollo 

196n. 15, 138ff., 145, 158, 160, Sutteeism, 18, 91, 99, 94^ 98, 99, 30, 
979, 300, 309-3, 308; blood sac- 33, 36ff., 56, 58, 60, 79, 84n. 39, 

riflce to, 79, 80, 87, 88; husband 89, 966, 968, 974n. 90, 975, 983, 

incarnate in, 14; son of water 315, 399; a check on husband 

god half, 95; symbol, 156n. 96, murder, 41; ceremonial, 56; 

157 definition of, 37n. 98; induce- 

Servia, 57 ment for, 31, 39, 40; promised 

Sex perversion, 146n. 60, 196ff., at marriage, 60, 194n. 7; recal- 

310ff. See Pederasty citrancy in, 98, 33, 39, 57, 75; 

Shakers, 955, 970 uneconomic, 49, 971 

Shinto^ 165-6, 905-6, 911n. 50, 919, Sweden, 104, 179-80 
999n. 97, 930n, 99, 319, 315 Switzerland, 963 

Siam, 51, 96, 109, 191n. 70, 997-8, Syntengs, 17, 57, 73 

9d0n. 98, 318, 390 Syrians, lft-9, 115, 133, 187n. 43, 

Sibyls, IV, 179n. 10, 173, 90S 189, 991, 995, 998, 999, 303, 391, 

Sierra Leone, 93n. 90, 48, 140, 907 399 

SihlAaka, 6 

Simon Magus, 133 Tacullis, 30, 55 

Singapore, 74-5 Tahitians, 99, 900, 986, 987 

Sioux, 7, 17, 18n. 34, 64, 311 Tana, 91 

Siva, III, 97, 98, 139, 160, 161, 164, Taoism, 904, 977 

905, 917, 967n. 4 and n. 5, 974n. Tarahuamara, 16, 71, 909 
90, 987, 995, 996 Tartars, 34, 69n. 16, 77n. 56 

Skopxi, 199n. 45 Teresa, St., 946-7, 956, 963 

Slave, corpse of, 59; immolation, Tertullian, 100, 938, 949, 966, 988, 
90n. 1, 91, 93, 94, 26, 97, 99n. 394 

59, 39, 44, 45, 47, 49, 50, 51, 69, Tezcatlipoca, 130, 155, 184 
981-9; a substitute, 93n. 90, Theda, 939, 949, 960, 394 
966; for royal women, 40-1; Thedoret, 190, 999 
vowed, II, 970, 971, 975, 316 Therapeutse, 959-60, 399-3 

Slaves, as grave guardians, 63; and Thomas, The Apostle, 101, 949 

death raids, 981 Thompson River Indians, 17, 909, 

Slave Coast, 49, 318. See Ewes, 989, 997 

Yorubas Tibet, 186, 974n. 90, 986, 390 

Slavs, 49, 57, 199 Timor, 80-1 

Solomon Islands, 4, 91, 53, 981, 989 Tobias, 100, 909; nights, 909n. 19 

Spain, 76-7, 940, 941, 973 Todas, 8, 56, 913, 916, 918, 994, 315, 

Spiritualism, modem, 3n. 8, 19 319 

SUatlumH, 71, 907, 914 Tolkotins, 99-30, 54 

Sitbintroducta, V, 949 Tonga Islands, 99, 53, 91, 136, 999, 

Sumatra, 74 980 

Sun, begets offspring, 91, 99, 93, 95, Tonquin, 148n. 45 
96, 106, 110, 117-8, 198-9, 193n. Toro, 98 

1, 993; offspring of mortal, 90; Torres Straits, 4, 19, 17n. 31a, 90-1, 
sacrifice to, 84, 86, 306; theog^ 53, 90, 109, 908, 910, 300, 318 
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Tou, 281 

Transvaal, 68n. 91 

Ts'ets i»ut, 15 

Tshis, 5, 13, 93, 44, 45-6, 54^ 70, 

137n. 7, 138, 182, 914, 300, 304^ 

305, 314 
Tsimshian, 910 
Tunis, 995 
Turks, 65, 76, 116, 149n. 40, 973, 

984, 987, 999, 314 
Twins, 99, 94, 95, 109-3, 117-8, 150-1, 

175, 179, 919n. 6^, 997 

Uganda, 98 

UUasc, 107 

United States, 970n. 17 

Unyammuezi, 98, 309 

Unyoro, 63, 141n. 33» 145, 154, 991, 

308-9, 311 
Urua, 97, 64, 197, 145-6, 189, 981, 

316 
Utah, 30 
Ute,311 

Valentinus, V 

Venesuela, 999 

Vestal Virgins, Roman, IV, 147, 
153, 157, 158, 179n. 11, 176-9, 
187, 901-9, 394 

Virgins, affianced, 17-8, 56, 73; sut- 
tees, 37, 41, 84n. 39; as mourn- 
ers, 67n. 18; Christian, 100, 189n. 
58, 937-9, 943-4, 944, 949-50, 
954, 959, I?r0, 974n. 90; custo- 
dians of regalia, 900; dead, as 
ghosts, 56n. 59, 63, 980; dedi- 
cated, 44, 47-8, 78flF., 85, 971; 
only, eligible as priests' wives, 
134, 918-9, 977; tomb guardi- 
ans, 56, 66-7, 309 

Vishnu, 97, 98, 108, 131-9, 160-9, 
185, 967n. 5, 973n. 19, 974n. 90, 
993 

Volterra, 68 

Wabisa, 97 
Wadal, 146n. 61 
Wadoe, 98, 51 
Wadschagga, 317 
Wahumba, 981 
Wapare^ 317 



Winamwesi, 317 

Wales, 906, 989 

Wa-Rabai, 69n. 98 

Waraus, 95 

Wataveta, 54 

Water, a barrier against the dead 
13n. 19; god, marriage with 83, 
8S-9, 93, 94, 95, 97, 98, 99, 109n.. 
64, 109, 199, 137, 143n. 49; sac- 
rifice to, 99, 79, 80, 81-9, 85, 88 

Wetar, 107 

Whydah, 94, 75, 79, 196n. 15, 137n, 
7, 139-40, 141-9, 145, 155, 900, 
907, 969, 989, 990, 300, 303, 308, 
316, 318 

Widower, ceremonial, 79n. 17; crfi- 
bacy, 5n. 90, 74-5; mourning of, 
4n. 90, 7n. 45, 8,-15, 53n. 98, 
55n. 43, 56n. 61, 71, 907; only, 
eligible for priesthood, 919, 
977; remarriage of, 79n. 17, 75, 
957, 988; suicides, 974n. ^ 

Widowhood, an alternative to im- 
molation, 79, 75; contractuaL 
18n. 34, 60, 71, 74n. 36, 
968n. 9; Ufelong^ 15, 18, 56, 79, 
74, 75ff^ 988, 399; rated in 
Christianity, 979 

Widow-pnestess, 17, 38n. 108, 64ff^ 
179n. 11, 955n. 80, 965, 970. 

Widows, as ascetics, 10, 57-8, 993, 
967; as nuns, 131, 139, 5^7-8, 
979, 309; as prostitutes, 16S» 
979, 309; ceremonial, 65, W\ 
Christian, 58, 67, 68n. 93, 76-7, 
936 ff.; danger of marriage with, 
70ff^ 964; disinfection of, 11, 
19, 13, 16, 70, 71, 964; haircut- 
ting of, I, 9-3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
13, 14, 17, 39, 964, 987; honored, 
79, 73, 76; ill-omened, 9, 989; 
immolation of^ I, 6, 14n. 19, 18, 
90n. 1, 91ff., 970; a butchery, 
94, 39, 69n. 17; childless, 61; 
eflfected by Christianity, 93, 96; 
effected by Mahometanism, 94, 
97; fashion of, set in high life, 
99, 37, 59, 60, 965, 971; leads 
to lifelong widowhood, 79ff^ 84; 
precluded by head-huntings 90n. 
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1; guarantees chastity, 84il 39; 
ineligible as wives of priests, 
91&-9, 058; inheritance of, 59, 
77; mutilation of, 7, 8, 17; re- 
marriage of with brother-inr 
law or kinsman of deceased, in. 
90, 19, 14, 15; r61e off oveiv 
looked, 3; scarification of, I, 
4, 17, 30, 964; segregation of, 
I, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 19, 13, 17n. 39, 
53, 55, 61, 64, 75, 76, 938n. 16, 
967, 973; subject to death in- 
fection, I, 11, 53, 70, 966; sui- 
cide of, ceremonial, 30n. 57, 
34. See Ghosts, Graves, Judith, 
Marriage 

Widow Service, I, 16, 17, 93, 39, 
59ff., 64ff., 84, 965, 966, 987. 
See Priesthood 

Williams, 104 

Witches, 190, 969n. 15. See Medi- 
cine-women 

Wives, head, suttees, 99, 37n. 100; 
immolated, 98, 46; of low rank, 
immolated, 99, 93, 94, 97, 98, 
40; royal, secluded, 990; sacer- 
dotal, 100, 193ff., 151, 998-9, 
939ff., 970, 999-301, 305; sac- 
rificed to deity, 99n. 9; spirit, 
90n. 3 

Women, as chattels, 90, 37, 965, 979, 



975, 978; blood sacrifice of, I, 
78ff., 151, 305-6; dedication of, 
I, II, III, 44ff., 133, 305-6; see 
King^ Offspring; depreciated 
by religion, 979; excluded from 
cult, 91, 116, 153, 960, fHS, 310, 
314; funerid priests for, 315; 
funeral slaves for, 40-1, 989-3; 
gift of king^ 84n. 39; infection 
from, 908n. 90; in Buddhist 
scriptures, 996-7, 936; in Gaina 
scriptures, 995-6; menstrous, 
109, 314-5; mourning peculiar 
to, 3n. 10; of high rank, not im- 
molated, 92t 93; old, substir 
tuted in cult for young, 67n. 
18, 69, 179r3; relation between 
status of, and mourning, 4n. 
90; service of, sexual, 78 

Yakuts, 109, 310 

Yao, 14, 69, 196-7, 981, 989, 309 
Yorubas, 5, 94, 105, 195, 149, 194 
Yucatan, 50n. 9, 80, 157, 185, 919 
Yuki, 311 

Zeus, 98, 173, 971n. 18, 303 

Zoroaster, 393 

Zufiis, 15, 94, 109n. 64, 158, 196, 

910, 915, 319 
Zwasieland, 989 
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